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WRITINGS OF JOHN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue life of John covers a period from near the beginning of 
the first century to the beginning of the second. He was a 
native of Galilee, and, according to tradition, of the town of 
Bethsaida, which was on the western shore of the Lake, not 
far from Capernaum and Chorazin. His father was Zebedee. 
His mother, Salome (Mark xvi. 1; Matt. xx. 20), was among 
the women who supported the Lord with their substance (Luke 
viii. 3), and attended Him to His crucifixion (Mark xv. 40). 
The family was not without worldly means. Zebedee was a 
fisherman, and had hired servants in his employ (Mark i. 20). 
Salome ministered to Jesus, and John seems to have had his 
own house (John xix. 27). He was, apparently, one of the dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist ; and while engaged in his father’s 
craft, was found and called by Jesus (Matt. iv. 21; Mark i. 19). 
Of the two mentioned in John i. 35, only one, Andrew, is 
named (John i. 40); the other is commonly supposed to have 
been John, who suppresses his own name, as in other instances 
where he refers to himself (John xiv. 23; xviii. 15; xix. 26; 
KX, oy 05 Xk. 20) 

As soon as Jesus was made known to him, he became His 
enthusiastic disciple. His peculiar intimacy with our Lord is 








* That he names himself in the Apocalypse, and not in the Gospel, is sufii- 
ciently explained by the fact that the Gospel is historical, intended to bring 
Christ into prominence and to keep the writer out of view. The Apocalypse, 
on the other hand, is prophetic, and the name of the author is required as a 
voucher for the revelations granted him. Compare Dan. vii. 15; viii. 27. 
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marked by the phrase “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” and 
also by the fact that he was one of the three chosen to be with 
Him at certain special and momentous crises. He was admitted 
to the death-chamber of the ruler’s daughter (Mark v. 37) and 
witnessed her restoration to life ; he was present at the Trans- 
figuration (Luke ix. 28), and with Peter and James was chosen 
by the Master to bear Him company during His agony in Geth- 
semane (Mark xiv. 33). He accompanied Jesus, after His ar- 
rest, into the palace of the High Priest, and secured entrance 
for Peter (John xviii. 15, 16). He stood by the cross with the 
mother of Jesus, and to his care Jesus committed her (John 
xix. 25-27). With Peter he ran to the sepulchre on the morn- 
ing of the Resurrection at the summons of Mary Magdalene, 
entered the empty tomb, and saw and believed (John xx. 2-8). 
After the Resurrection he appears engaged in his former em- 
ployment on the Lake of Galilee. He is the first to recognize 
the risen Lord standing upon the shore (John xxi. 7), and is 
the subject of Peter’s inquiry, “ Lord, what shall this man 
do?” when he is seen by Peter to be following Jesus (John 
xxi. 20). : 

His apostolic activity was in the first thirty years after the 
Ascension. In Jerusalem his position among the apostles was 
not exceptionally prominent. At the time of the Stephanic per- 
secution he remained with the other apostles at Jerusalem (Acts 
viii. 1); but when Paul, three years after his conversion, came 
to that city (Gal. 1. 18), he met there only Peter, and James 
the Lord’s brother. From this, however, it does not follow 
that the remaining apostles had permanently departed from 
Jerusalem and settled elsewhere. In Gal. ii. 9, Paul alludes to 
John as having been present in Jerusalem at the time of the 
council (Acts xv.). The narrative in Acts does not mention him 
in connection with the council, but Paul, in the Galatian letter, 
refers to him as one of the pillars of the church with James 
and Cephazs. 

The commonly received tradition represents him as closing 
his apostolic career in Asia and at Ephesus. An old tradition 
affirms that he left Jerusalem twelve years after the death of 
Christ. In no case, therefore, did he go immediately to Ephe- 
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sus. Definite notices as to his abode in the interval are 
wholly wanting. It is a noteworthy fact that the lives of so 
many of the world’s leaders include spaces which remain a 
blank to the most careful biographer, and into which the 
world’s curiosity can never penetrate. Such is the period of 
Paul’s retirement in Arabia, of Dante’s exile, and, to some ex- 
tent, of Jesus’ temptation in the wilderness. Some later tra- 
ditions assert that he visited Parthia, and Jerome groundlessly 
conjectures that he had preached in Judea. There is some 
plausibility in the supposition that he may have betaken him- 
self to Antioch at the time of Paul’s first missionary journey. 
It is certain that, much later, John was a successor of Paul at 
Ephesus. Neither at the departure of Paul to Miletus (Acts 
xx.) nor during the composition of the Ephesian letter is there 
a trace of John’s presence at Ephesus. 

Tradition is also agreed that John was banished to the isle 
of Patmos by the Roman authority. Irenseus says that he 
was banished in the reign of Domitian: another tradition as- 
signs the exile to the reign of Nero. From this exile he was 
permitted to return, it is said, under Nerva (a.p. 96-98). The 
date of his death is unknown. Jerome places it sixty-eight 
years after the death of Christ. : 

The dominant characteristic of John’s nature is contempla- 
tive receptivity. Every word of his Lord is taken into his 
deepest heart, held fast and pondered. “He does not ask, 
‘What shall I do?’ but ‘What does He do?’” Hence it is 
clear why the finest and subtilest flavor of Jesus’ personality 
has been caught by him. With this receptiveness goes a power 
of impartation. “ Every man,” says Ebrard, “can see the sun- 
set-glow on an Alp, but not every one can paint it.” John, 
like a mirror, not only received but reflected. While the other 
Evangelists perceived that element of Jesus’ teaching and work 
which produced the most immediate and striking outward re- 
sults, as the Sermon on the Mount, for instance, John discerned 
the meaning and the bearing of less prominent incidents, such 
as the conversation at Jacob’s well. Paul, like John, has the 
quality of inwardness, but Paul reasons where John contem- 
plates. John is tenacious and intense; Paul equally so, but 
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more deft than John. John broods over his thought; Paul 
thrusts and parries with it. 

Yet John is no sentimentalist. He is not the lovely, effem- 
inate youth of picture. His mental and moral fibre is strong. 
He received the title “‘ Son of Thunder ” from One who never 
misread character. Not irascible, as some have too hastily in- 
ferred from Luke ix. 54, he illustrates the peculiarity of many 
affectionate and contemplative natures, which flash into a start- 
ling impetuosity on occasions which appeal to their more radi- 
cal view of truth and to their longer range of vision. John 
was incapable of half-enthusiasms and of suspended faith. To 
whatever he addressed himself, he was totus in wlis. In his 
own way, he is no less plain-spoken and severe than Paul. He 
is direct where Paul is sometimes ironical. He is neither 
gentle nor vague in his language concerning those who deny 
that Jesus is the Christ (1 John ii. 22), nor concerning the 
lineage of him that committeth sin (1 John iii. 8) and the moral 
quality of him that hateth his brother (1 John iii. 15; iv. 20). 
In the Apocalypse he enters with profoundest sympathy into 
the divine indignation against evil, and contemplates with un- 
feigned joy its wholesale and crushing defeat and punishment. 
He seems to cheer the progress of the Conqueror upon the 
white horse. The issues between truth and falsehood, life and 
death, light and darkness, love and hatred are stated by him 
with a stern and decisive sharpness, and as absolute finalities. 
The quality of sin is conceived according to the scale of his 
adoring love for Christ. He deals with it as wickedness rather 
than as weakness, though not overlooking the latter. For him 
the victory of the Gospel is not a prophecy, but an accom- 
plished fact. Faith overcometh the world. The overcoming 
Christ is already present in every believer. 

Such a character would not have been adapted to Paul’s 
work. It was not sufficiently versatile and many-sided. John 
had not Pauw’s pioneer instinct, his pushing activity, and his 
executive power. He was fitted to raise the superstructure 
rather than to lay foundations ; to be a teacher rather than an 
evangelist. It was his to complete the teaching of the other 
apostles by unfolding the speculative mystery of the incarna- 
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tion and the secret of the inward union of the believer with 
Christ ; to purge the Church from speculative error, and to 
hold up, over against the Gnostic caricature, the true image of 
the Son of Man. 

The writings ascribed to John are the Gospel, three Epis- 
tles, and the Apocalypse or Revelation. 


THE GOSPEL. 


The nearly unanimous tradition of the Church assigns the 
fourth Gospel to John. It is unquestionably the work of a 
Jew, an eye-witness, and a disciple of Jesus. It was probably 
written toward the close of the first century, and therefore later 
than the other three Gospels. According to the earliest evi- 
dence, it was composed at Ephesus, at the request of John’s 
intimate friends, who desired to have his oral teaching recorded 
for the permanent use of the Church. 

There are three theories as to the motive of its composition. 
According to the first, known as the “supplementary ” theory, 
John wrote the fourth Gospel as a supplement to its predeces- 
sors, in order to supply what was wanting in the synoptic 
narrative. This Gospel is indeed supplementary in fact, but 
not in motive. It is supplementary in that the writer con- 
stantly assumes that certain facts are already known to his 
readers, and adds other facts from his own special information. 
But the Gospel itself expressly disclaims all intention to be 
complete (xxi. 25), and is an original conception, both in form 
and substance, having a distinct plan of its own, and present- 
ing a fresh aspect of the person and teaching of our Lord. “It 
is the picture of one who paints, not because others have failed 
to catch the ideal he would represent, but because his heart is 
full and he must speak.” 

The second theory is that the Gospel is “ polemical” or 
controversial, designed to oppose the errors of the Nicolaitanes 
and of Cerinthus. But the Gospel is polemical only incident- 
ally, as the presentation of the positive truth suggests particu- 
lar points of error. The point of view is not controversial. 
The writer is moved by the pressure of his great theme to set 
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it forth in its positive aspects, and not with special reference to 
the errors of his time. 

The third theory, known as the “irenic” or conciliatory, 
maintains that the Gospel was intended to reconcile divergent 
religious views, and to bring into their right relation truths 
which heresy perverted. The Gospel is conciliatory in fact, 
not from definite intent, but from the very nature of the sub- 
ject—the Word made flesh, in which all religious controversies 
are reconciled. “Just as it rises above controversy while it 
condemns error, it preserves the characteristic truths which 
heresy isolated and misused. The fourth Gospel is the most 
complete answer to the manifold forms of Gnosticism, yet it 
was the writing most used by the Gnostics. It contains no for- 
mal narrative of the institution of sacraments, and yet it pre- 
sents most fully the idea of sacraments. It sets forth with the 
strongest emphasis the failure of the ancient people, and yet it 
points ont most clearly the significance of the dispensation 
which was committed to them. It brings the many oppositions 
—antitheses—of life and thought, and leaves them in the light 
of the one supreme fact which reconciles all, the Word became 
jlesh ; and we feel from first to last that this light is shining 
over the record of sorrow and triumph, of defeat and hope ” 
(Westcott). 

The object is distinctly stated in the Gospel itself. “These 
are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that, believing, ye may have life in His 
name” (xxi. 30, 31). The last of these three—life in Christ 
through faith—is the key to the two others. The readers were 
already disciples; and in vindicating the two propositions that 
Jesus is the Christ and that Jesus is the Son of God, the ob- 
ject was not to lead to the acknowledgment of His divine mis- 
sion, but to exhibit these as the ground of a living communion 
of believers with God, and of a richer spiritual life. The char- 
acter of the Gospel is predominantly historic. Even the doc- 
trinal portions have a historic background and a historic em- 
bodiment. The doctrine, for instance, of the essential antago- 
nism between light and darkness, it set forth in the narrative 
of the hostile attitude of the Jews toward Christ ; and the dis- 
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cussions with them have their root and material in this same 
antagonism. The historical material is carefully selected with 
a view to its bearing on the particular conception of Christ’s 
person and work which is announced in the Prologue. The 
history is the practical exhibition of the Logos-doctrine in the 
person and earthly life of the Man Jesus. The miracles are 
invariably termed szgns, and are regarded as expressions and 
evidences of the divine personality of the worker. 

The Gospel is characterized by the profuse employment of 
symbolism. This accords with its Hebrew fibre, and also, 
largely, with the nature of its subject. For not only was John 
a Jew, familiar with the symbolic economy and prophecy of 
the Old Testament, but Jesus, the central figure of his Gospel 
was, pre-eminently the fulfiller of the Law and of the Prophe- 
cies. Christ’s own teaching, too, was largely symbolic; and 
John’s peculiar, profound spiritual insight detected in His or- 
dinary acts that larger meaning which belonged to them in vir- 
tue of Jesus’ position as the representative of humanity; and 
that unity of the natural and spiritual worlds which was as- 
sumed in the utterances of our Lord in which the visible was 
used as the type of the invisible. “John,” says Lange, “gives 
us not only a symbolism of the Old Testament word, of Old 
Testament institutions, histories, and persons; he gives also the 
symbolism of nature, of antiquity, of history and of personal 
life ; hence the absolute symbolism, or the ideal import of all 
real existence, in significant outlines.” 

The relation of the Gospel to the Old Testament is pro- 
nounced. The centre of the Old Testament system is the man- 
ifestation of the glory of God—the Shekinah. John declares 
that this glory appears essentially in Christ. He recognizes the 
divine preparation among the nations for Christ’s coming, 
and the special discipline of Israel with a view to the advent 
of the Messiah. In the Jews he discerns the special subjects 
of the Messianic economy. Nathanael is an Israelite indeed : 
the temple is the Father’s house: salvation is from the Jews: 
the Jewish Scriptures testify of Christ: the testimonies to 
Christ are drawn from the three successive periods of the peo- 
ple’s training—the patriarchal, the theocratic, and the monarchi- 
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cal: the Serpent in the wilderness prefigures Christ’s “ lifting 
up,” and the Passover His own sacrifice as the Lamb of God. 

The fourth Gospel is the only one of the four which is de- 
veloped according to a prearranged and systematic plan. This 
plan may be generally described as the exhibition of “ the par- 
allel development of faith and unbelief through the historical 
presence of Christ.” * The Gospel accordingly falls into two 
general divisions: the Prologue (i. 1-18); the Narrative (i. 
19-xxi. 23). The narrative consists of two parts: the self- 
revelation of Christ to the world (i. 19—xii. 50) ; the self-revela- 
tion of Christ to the disciples (xiii. xxi.). In the development 
of this plan the author dwells upon three pairs of ideas: wit- 
ness and truth; glory and light ; judgment and life. ‘ There 
is the manifold attestation of the divine mission; there is the 
progressive manifestation of the inherent majesty of the Son ; 
there is the continuous and necessary effect which this mani- — 
festation produces on those to whom it is made; and the nar- 
rative may be fairly described as the simultaneous unfolding 
of these three themes, into which the great theme of faith and 
unbelief is divided ” (Westcott). The plan is foreshadowed in 
the Prologue. He who was the Word, in the beginning with 
God, by whom all things came into being, was life and light— 
the light of men. To Him witness was borne by John, who 
was sent to testify of Him that all men might believe on Him. 
But though He was made flesh and dwelt among men, though 
He came unto His own home, though He was full of grace and 
truth, the world knew Him not, and His own people refused 
to receive Him. There were, however, those who did receive 
Him; and to such He gave power to become sons of God 
through faith in His name. They became such, not in a physi- 
cal sense, not of blood, nor of the will of man, but of God. 
They received of His fulness. 

Accordingly the Gospel treats of the nature of Christ, and of 
the witness borne to Christ by John, by the disciples, and by mir- 
acles. It goes on to describe the conflict between the eternal 
Light and the darkness as embodied historically in the persist- 








* I follow the general arrangement of Westcott. 
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ent opposition of the Jews to Jesus. He came to them and they 
received Him not. Then the other aspect is presented—the 
blessing of those who did receive Him, the impartation of son- 
ship and the consequent privilege of communion with the di- 
vine nature. From the thirteenth to the end of the seven- 
teenth chapter is described Christ’s revelation of Himself to 
His disciples in ministries of love and in confidential discourse. 
The darkness did not overcome the light. The apparent de- 
feat through death was converted into victory through resur- 
rection. This victory of the light is unfolded from the eigh- 
teenth to the end of the twentieth chapter, in the story of the 
betrayal, the passion, and the resurrection. The twenty-first 
chapter forms an Epilogue in which the divine light again 
shines forth in miracle, ministry, and counsel, before the final 
departure to the Father. : 


RELATION TO THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


The fourth Gospel exhibits marked differences from the 
others both in chronological arrangement and in the selection 
of material. As regards the latter, it contains much that is 
peculiar to itself, and falls in with the Synoptists only in a few 
sections. 

But, while independent, it is not contradictory of the Synop- 
tic Gospels. All the four Gospels are consciously based upon 
the same great facts; and the author of the fourth owns and 
confirms the first three. The incidents common to the fourth 
Gospel and all the Synoptists are, the baptism of John; the 
feeding of the five thousand ; the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem; the last supper and the passion and resurrection. John, 
with Matthew and Mark, relates the walking on the sea and the 
anointing at Bethany. 

John’s Gospel also implies acquaintance with incidents which 
he does not relate. Such are the circumstances of Christ’s 
baptism ; the position and character of Simon Peter ; Christ’s 
early home at Nazareth and later residence at Capernaum ; the 
number of the disciples; the date of the Baptist’s imprison- 
ment ; the Ascension, etc. The same imagery appears, in the 
figures of the bride and the bridegroom, the harvest, the ser- 
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vant, the vine. The same sayings occur, and verbal and other 
coincidences are frequent.* 

The inner coincidences are still more striking. John’s por- 
trait of Jesus, for instance, is, in many particulars, unique. It 
is fuller, more subtile, and indicates a closer intimacy. John 
deals with His person, where Matthew and Luke deal with His 
offices. In Matthew He is the fulfiller of the law; in John 
He foreshadows the grander and richer economy of the Spirit. 
Nevertheless, John’s Christ is the same figure which appears in 
the lines of the Synoptists. In both He is the teacher, the 
meek and lowly one, the worker of miracles of power and 
mercy. In both He is plain of speech toward those who would 
become His disciples, the hater of hypocrisy, the reader of 
men’s hearts. 

Similar coincidences appear in the portraits of prominent 
disciples, notably of Peter. Though appearing in some scenes 
not noted by the Synoptists, the Peter of their Gospels is easily 
recognized in the portrait by his fellow-disciple. He is the 
same combination of impulsive boldness and cowardice; of af- 
fectionateness and brusqueness ; as quickly responsive to love 
as to anger ; as prompt to leap into the lake at the sight of his 
Lord, as to smite Malchus. 

The inner coincidences are also to be discerned in John’s as- 
sumption of facts recorded by the other evangelists, so that 
the coincidence sometimes appears in what he does not record. 
Giving no details of the birth of Christ, like Matthew and 
Luke, he tells us that the Word became flesh. The childhood, 
with its subjection to parental authority appears in the story 
of the wedding at Cana. While the Synoptists dwell upon 
the event of the incarnation, he dwells upon the doctrine. The 
sacraments of Baptism and of the Eucharist, the institution of 
which he does not relate, are assumed as familiar in the con- 
versation with Nicodemus and in the discourse at Capernaum, 
The ascension is not described, but is predicted in Christ’s 
words to Mary. Similarly, the work of Jesus in Galilee, which 








* For a list of these coincidences see Westcott’s Introduction to hig Com 
mentary on the Gospel, in the Speaker’s Commentary. 
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John does not narrate, is presupposed in the sixth and seventh 
chapters. The anointing at Bethany is assumed to be known, 
as is the hearing of Jesus before Caiaphas. 

With these coincidences marked differences appear. Setting 
aside the omission by Mark of the Gospel of the infancy, the 
Synoptic narrative falls into three parts: 1, The ministry of 
the Baptist, the baptism and temptation of Jesus. 2, The re- 
turn of Jesus to Galilee, followed by a series of connected nar- 
ratives concerning His teaching and miracles in this and sur- 
rounding districts, without any intimation that, during this 
time, He also visited Judwa and Jerusalem. 3, Hereupon all the 
three pass at once from the last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem 
to the Passover, at which He was crucified. Hence, as Dean 
Alford remarks, “ had we only their accounts, we could never, 
with any certainty, have asserted that He went to Jerusalem 
during His public life, until His time was come to be delivered 
up. They do not, it is true, exclude such a supposition, but 
rather, perhaps, imply it. It would not, however, have been 
gathered from their narrative with any historical precision.” 

Turning now to John’s Gospel, we find Christ’s ministry in 
Galilee between the Baptism and the Passion interrupted by 
journeys to Jerusalem. He goes up to the Passover, on which 
occasion occur the cleansing of the temple and the visit of Nic- 
odemus (ii. 13; iii. 1-21). A second visit is made to an un- 
named feast of the Jews (v. 1), during which He heals the im- 
potent man at Bethesda, excites thereby the hostility of the 
Jews, and delivers the discourse in v. 17-47. He goes up 
again at the Feast of Tabernacles (vii. 10), and, ten months 
later, appears at the Feast of Dedication (x. 22). An interval 
is spent on the other side of the Jordan (x. 40), at Ephraim in 
the wilderness of Judeea (xi. 53-4), and at Bethany (xi., xii. 1), 
after which He makes His triumphal entry into Jerusalem (xii. 
12 sqq.). According to John, therefore, between Christ’s last 
journey from Galilee to Jerusalem and His triumphal entry, 
there is an interval of several months, spent partly in Jerusa- 
lem and partly in the neighboring districts; while according to 
the Synoptists it seems that He went from Galilee to Jerusa- 
lem to the last Passover only a short time before it began ; and 
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that He had previously remained continuously in Galilee or in 
the neighborhood, having taken up His abode there at the be- 
ginning of His public ministry. 

In the Synoptists the scene of Christ’s work is almost exclu- 
sively Galilee, while John mentions only five events connected 
with the Galilean ministry. On the other hand, the fourth 
Gospel assumes a knowledge of Jesus’ activity in Galilee and 
Persea (vi. 1; vii. 1; v. 11, 52; x. 40). 

The difference between John and the Synoptists also appears 
in the form of the narrative. The latter represent Jesus’ teach- 
ing as dealing mainly with the humble peasantry. It is pro- 
verbial, popular, abounding in parable, and the discourses are 
brief. John represents Christ as speaking in long and pro- 
foundly thonghtful discourses. While John has nothing an- 
swering to the Sermon on the Mount and the groups of par- 
ables, the other evangelists have nothing answering to the 
interviews with Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman, and the 
disciples before the Passover. In John the discourses are more 
dramatic and dialectic; in the Synoptists, proverbial, parabolic, 
and prophetic. Yet John’s account of Jesus’ teaching is not 
wanting in short paradoxical sayings, such as abound in the 
Synoptists (see 11.19; iv. 32, 34, 35; vil. 38; v.17; vi. 27, 33, 
62); nor, though no parable is worked out by John, are para- 
bolic sayings wanting, such as the Good Shepherd, the Vine, 
the Living Water, and the Bread of Heaven. 

In another and deeper aspect his Gospel stands related to the 
others as completing. He alone has seized and preserved cer- 
tain sides of the life and teaching of the Lord, such as His ut- 
terances as to His eternal relation to the Father and His eter- 
nal unity with Him (iii. 13 sqq. 5 v. 17 sqq.; vi. 38, 51; vii. 16, 
28 sqq.; viii. 58, and elsewhere). It is to John, in short, that 
we owe the view of the speculative side of Christ’s work ; 
while as regards the relation of believers to their Lord, John 
gives us those deep and comforting words concerning the mys- 
tical unity and community of life between Himself and His 
disciples, into which they will enter through the Holy Spirit. 

Yet these deeper and more mystical views were not alto- 
gether the outcome of John’s characteristic personality. They 
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were also toned and shaped by the peculiar conditions of the 
Church and of the religious thought of his time. The conflict 
of Christianity was no longer with Judaistic error ; no longer 
between the Gospel and the Law; between circumcision and 
uncireumcision ; but with an essentially heathen Gnosticism 
which appealed to the Church with the claim of a profound 
insight into Christianity, and sought to wrest the Gospel to its 
own service. It has already been remarked that the aim of 
the fourth Gospel was not distinctively polemic. John was 
impelled to write by the pressure upon his own soul of the 
truth “God manifest in the flesh,” rather than by the aggres- 
sions of heresy ; but none the less the utterances of a Cerin- 
thus * lent sharpness to the lines of the Apostle’s portrait of the 
Son of Man, and no more impressive answer to such teaching 
could have been given than John furnished in the words of the 
Lord himself concerning His own pre-existence and eternal 
Godhead, and in His testimony that the Father has created all 
things through the Word. (See i. 3, 14, 33, 34, 49; iii. 13, 
14; v. 23, 26; vi. 51, 62; viii. 58; xiii. 23 sqq.; XVI. 5 2,10, 
19; xviii. 6, 11, 37.) 


THE EPISTLES. 


It is generally conceded that the first Epistle was written at 
Ephesus. In the Latin Church the opinion prevailed that it 
was primarily addressed to the Parthians ; but ecclesiastical 
tradition knows of no mission of John to the Parthians, St. 
Thomas being supposed to have carried the Gospel to them. 

Its exact destination, however, is of little consequence. “Its 
coloring is moral rather than local.” It is a unique picture of 
a Christian society, the only medium of the Spirit’s work among 





* Cerinthus taught that the world was not made by the supreme God, but 
by another and remote power which is over the universe. Jesus was not born 
of the Virgin by miraculous conception, but was the Son of Joseph and Mary 
by natural generation, though specially endowed with justice and wisdom. 
After the baptism of Jesus the Christ descended upon Him in the form of a 
dove, from that sovereign power which is over all things. He then an- 
nounced the unknown Father and wrought miracles; but toward the end of 
His ministry the Christ departed from Jesus, and Jesus suffered and rose 
from the dead, while the Christ remained impassible as a spiritual being. 
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men. There is no trace of persecution: ‘“ the world was peril- 
ous by its seductions rather than by its hostility ;” the dangers 
were within rather than without. 

These facts give character to the Epistle in two ways: First, 
the missionary work of the Church falls into the background 
in the Apostle’s thought. The world is overcome by faith as 
represented in the Church, and the Gospel is proclaimed by the 
very existence of the Church, and effectively proclaimed in pro- 
portion to the Church’s purity and fidelity. Secondly, attention 
is concentrated upon the central idea of the message itself 
rather than upon the relation of the message to other systems. 
The great question is the person and work of the Lord. 

The peculiar form of error combated in the Epistle is Do- 
cetic and Cerinthian.* In this teaching sin and atonement 
have no place. Christ came into the world, not to redeem it 
by the remission of sins, but to illuminate a few choice intel- 
lects with philosophy : Jesus is not God manifest in the flesh : 
Jesus and the Christ are distinct: Jesus’ humanity was not real, 
but a phantasm. Against these views John asserts that no 
spirit is of God who denies that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh (1 John iv. 2, 3): that he that denieth that Jesus is the 
Christ is a liar, and that the denial of the Son involves the re- 
jection of the Father (ii. 22, 23): that he who denies that he is 
sinful deceives himself, and impugns the veracity of God (i. 8, 
10). The Word of life which he proclaims was the real human 
manifestation of God, the human Christ whom he and his fel- 
low-disciples had seen and heard and touched (i. 1, 2). Jesus 
is the propitiation for sin (ii. 2). The world is not overcome 
by knowledge, but by faith that Jesus is the Son of God (v. 
4, 5). 

The principal evidence for John’s authorship of the Epistle 
is internal, drawn from its resemblance to the Gospel in vocab- 
ulary, style, thought, and scope. There is the same repetition 
of fundamental words and phrases, such as ¢ruth, love, light, 
born of God, abiding in God. There is the same simplicity of 
ee eee 


* The Docetes held that the body of our Lord was an immaterial phantom, 
Their name is derived from d0xéw (dokeo) to seem. 
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construction ; the same rarity of particles; the employment of 
the simple connective («al, and) instead of a particle of logical 
sequence (ill. 3, 16); the succession of sentences and clauses 
without particles (ii. 22-24; iv. 4-6; 7-10; 11-18; ii. 5, 6, 9, 
10), and the bringing of sentences into parallelism by the rep- 
etition of clauses (i. 6, 8, 10; v. 18, 20). Verbal coincidences 
abound. Such words as xdécpos (world), das (light), cxoria 
(darkness), avepodv (to manifest), fo7 ai@yios (eternal life), 6 
adnIwos Véos (the real God), 6 povoryeris vids (the only-begotten 
Son), ete., are common to both. Coincidences of expression are 
also numerous. Compare, for example, 


1 John i. 2, 3. Gospel iii. 11. 
4. xvi. 24, 

ii. 11. xii, 35. 
14. v. 38. 
1Y. viii. 35. 
iD, 46. 
8. 44, 

138. xv. 18. 
14. v. 24. 
16. Kulp: 
iv. 6. viii. 47. 
v. 4. xvi. 23. 


The Epistle presupposes the Gospel. The differences are 
such as would naturally appear between a historian and a 
teacher interpreting the history. This may be seen by a com- 
parison of the Prologue of the Gospel with the Epistle. The 
Prologue and the Epistle stand in the same relation to the dis- 
courses, a8 appears from a comparison of the thoughts on life, 
light, and truth in the Prologue with passages in the discourses. 
Thus compare, on Life, Gospel v. 26 ; xi. 25; xiv. 6; Prologue 
i.4; Epistle i.1; v.20. On Light, Gospel viii. 12; xii. 46; 
Prologue i. 4, 7,9; Epistle i. 6,7; ii. 8. On Truth, Gospel 
vill. 82; xiv. 6; Prolegue i. 9, 14, 17; Epistle i. 6, 8, 10; ii. 
£8 lol iil. La) Av. LOS VY, 20; 

The theme of the Gospel is, Jesus 7s the Christ in process of 
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manifesting His glory. In the Epistle the manifestation of 
the glory is assumed as the basis of the exhortation to believ- 
ers to manifest it in their life. The doctrine of propitiation, 
which is unfolded to Nicodemus, is applied in 1 John iii. 1. 
The promise of the Paraclete in the Gospel is assumed in the 
Epistle as fulfilled (ii. 20). The Epistle deals with the fruits 
of that love which is commanded in the Gospel. (Compare 
Gospel xiii. 34; xv. 12, and Epistle iii. 11 ; iv. 7, 115 iii. 14; iv. 
12, 20, 21.) In the Gospel the divine glory is prominent; in 
the Epistle, Christ’s humanity. The doctrine of propitiation 
and cleansing is more fully treated in the Epistle (ii. 2 ; i11. 165 
iveel 0): 115 (559): 

The epistolary character does not appear in the form. It is 
without address or subscription, and bears no direct trace of its 
author or of its destination. But it is instinct with personal 
feeling (i. 4; ii. 12), personal experience (i. 1), and appreciation 
of the circumstances of the persons addressed (ii. 12, 22, 27; 
Mie?) 13¢)3v, 054 $)v118). 

The Second and Third Epistles contain no direct indication 
of the time or the place at which they were written. They were 
probably composed at Ephesus. That the two are the work of 
the same author is apparent from their agreement in style and 
spirit. Asrelated tothe First Epistle, the resemblance between 
the second and first in language and thought is closer than be- 
tween the first and third. 


THE APOCALYPSE. 


This document has given rise to voluminous controversy as 
to its author, its origin, its purpose, and its interpretation. It 
has been held to be a forgery in the name of John; to have 
been composed by another writer in the apostle’s name, not in 
order to deceive, but in order to record an oral revelation of 
John; or to have been the work of another John. Some who 
deny that John wrote the Gospel, have attributed the Apoca- 
lypse to him, and the authenticity of the latter is maintained 
by some prominent rationalistic critics. 

The Apostle John was banished to the Island of Patmos, 
probably by the Emperor Domitian, a.v. 95 or 96, and the 
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book, composed either during his exile, or, as is more likely, 
after his return to Ephesus, contains the revelation given him 
there in a series of visions. It is directly addressed to the 
Seven Churches of Proconsular Asia; the number seven being 
representative, and not including all the Asiatic Churches. Its 
design was to encourage the Church during that trying period, 
predicted by Jesus himself, between the close of direct revela- 
tion and the second coming of the Lord. This encouragement 
centres in the return of Jesus to give His people eternal life 
and to trample down His foes. As related to the progress of 
doctrine in the New Testament, it represents the final con- 
summation in the redeemed Church, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
which is foreshadowed in the rise and growth of the Apostolic 
Church. 

The style is figurative and symbolical. It deals with princi- 
ples rather than with particular events. To the neglect of this 
characteristic, and the corresponding attempt to link the sym- 
bols and prophecies with specific historical incidents or person- 
ages, are due most of the extravagances of interpretation. No 
satisfactory argument against its authenticity can be drawn from 
its contents as related to the other writings of John. It pro- 
claims the same eternal truths which are asserted and vindi- 
cated in the Gospel and in the Epistles—the sovereignty of God, 
the conflict of sin with righteousness, the temporary triumph 
of evil, and the final, decisive victory of holiness. As in the 
other writings, Christ is the central figure, the conqueror of sin 
and death, the crowning joy of the redeemed, and the object 
of their adoration. It emphasizes the divine hatred of sin and 
the certainty of the divine judgment of the wicked and of the 
future bliss of believers in Jesus. The main idea of the Gos- 
pel and of the Apocalypse is the same—that of a decisive con- 
flict between the powers of good and evil. 

The symbolism of the Apocalypse is Jewish, and not Greek 
or Roman. It is pervaded with the style and imagery of the 
Old Testament, and is moulded by its historical and propheti- 
cal books. “The book,” says Professor Milligan, “is abso- 
lutely steeped in the memories, the incidents, the thoughts, and 
the language of the Church’s past. To such an extent is this 
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the case that it may be doubted whether it contains a single 
figure not drawn from the Old Testament, or a single complete 
sentence not more or less built up of materials brought from 
the same source. . . . It is a perfect mosaic of passages 
from the Old Testament, at one time quoted verbally, at an- 
other referred to by distinct allusion; now taken from one 
scene in Jewish history, and now again from two or three to- 
gether.” Thus the heresy of the Nicolaitanes is the heresy of 
Balaam (ii. 14): the evil in the Church of Thyatira is personi- 
fied in Jezebel (ii. 20): the angelic captain in the war against 
the dragon is the Michael of Daniel (xii. 7): Jerusalem, Mount 
Zion, Babylon, the Euphrates, Sodom, and Egypt are symbols 
of the holy bliss of the saints, of the transgressors against God, 
and of the judgment of the wicked (xxi. 2; xiv. 1; xvi. 19; ix. 
14; xi. 8). The battle of Har-Magedon carries us back to the 
great slaughters in the plain of Megiddo (Judges v. 19; Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 9; 2 Kings xxiii. 29). The promises to the churches 
are given under the figure of the tree of life, the hidden 
manna, the white stone, the iron sceptre, the pillar in the tem- 
ple of God (ii. 7, 17, 27, 28; iii. 5, 12, 20). Heaven is de- 
scribed under the image of the tabernacle in the wilderness (xi. 
1,19; vi. 9; viii. 3; iv. 6). The plagues of ch. viii. are the 
plagues of Egypt: the crossing of the Red Sea and the destruc- 
tion of Korah are blended in the representation of the deliver- 
ance of God’s people (xii. 15, 16). Of the Prophets, Haggai 
contributes the earthquake of ch. vi., and Joel the sun changed 
into the blackness of sackcloth and the moon into blood : Isaiah 
the falling stars, the fig-tree casting her untimely fruit, and the 
heavens departing as a scroll: Ezekiel the scorpions of ch. ix., 
the description of the New Jerusalem in ch. xxi., the roll in 
ch. v., and the little book in ch. x.: Zechariah the opening of 
the seals in ch. vi. and the olive trees in ch. xi. The vision 
of the glorified Redeemer (i. 12-20) is combined from Exodus, 
Zechariah, Daniel, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and the Psalms. 

Along with these coincidences there are certain contrasts, 
notably as respects the doctrine of Christ’s coming, which, in 
the Gospel and Epistles lies in the background, while it is the 
main theme of the Apocalypse. The Apocalypse treats the 
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impending judgment as external, the Gospel as spiritual. The 
Apocalypse describes the triumph of Christianity under the 
imagery of Judaism; the consummation being an ideal Jer- 
usalem and an ideal worship; while in the Gospel, Judaism 
appears in opposition to Christ, “standing without, isolated 
and petrified, and not taken up with it, quickened and glori- 
fied.” 

The symbols of the book are drawn from objects familiar to 
the writer—the locusts, the eagles, the millstone, the olive and 
palm and vine. 

The principal objection urged against the common author- 
ship of the Gospel and the Apocalypse, is the difference in 
language and style. This difference must be frankly admitted. 
“ The language,” says Dr. Davidson, “ departs materially from 
the usual Greek of the New Testament, presenting anomalies, 
incorrectnesses, peculiar constructions, and awkward disposi- 
tions of words, which have no parallel. . . . The lan- 
guage is so thoroughly Hebraistic as to neglect the usual rules 
of Greek.” By many eminent critics these differences are re- 
garded as irreconcilable on the assumption of a common au- 
thorship. 

On the other hand, it may be urged that these differences are 
largely intentional; that the author departs from common 
usage under the peculiar demands of his subject, arising from 
the conditions under which he writes, and his intent to con- 
form to the Old Testament style of address; and further, that 
his familiarity with correct usage is shown by other passages 
in the same book. The Apocalypse, moreover, contains many 
of the words which are peculiar to the Gospel and Epistles, 
such as to witness, to tabernacle, to keep, to overcome, to name 
as the expression of character, true (dAnJwos) in the sense of 
real; and the figures of hungering and tharsting, the manna, 
the living water, the shepherd and the sheep. It is, indeed, an- 
swered that, where the same words occur, they are used in a 
different sense; but many of these alleged differences disap- 
pear upon closer examination. The Hebrew character is only 
superficially different from that of the Gospel, which is Hebrew 
in spirit, though the Greek is much purer, and “the absence 
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of solecisms arises from the avoidance of idiomatic expres: 
sions.” * 
STYLE AND DICTION OF JOHN. 


John’s style in the Gospel and Epistles is marked by simplic- 
ity and ease. It is plain without elegance, and the diction is 
comparatively pure so far as words and grammar are con- 
cerned, but animated with a Hebrew genius. Godet describes 
the style as characterized by “a childlike simplicity and trans- 
parent depth, a holy melancholy, and a vivacity not less holy ; 
above all, the sweetness of a pure and gentle love.” 

The vocabulary is meagre. The same expressions continu- 
ally recur. Thus we find $és (light), 23 times ; d0£a, doEaLeo- 
Sat (glory, to be glorified), 42; San, Sip (life, to live), 52; pap- 
Tupeiv, waptupia (to witness, testimony), 47 ; ylvwoxecv (to know), 
55 ; xoapos (world), 78; mvarevew (to believe), 98 ; épyov (work), 
93; dvoua (name), and ddnIeva (truth), each 25 ; onwetor (sign), 
17, 

The meagreness of the vocabulary, however, is compen- 
sated by its richness. The few constantly recurring words are 
symbols of fundamental and eternal ideas. “They are not 
purely abstract notions, but powerful spiritual realities, which 
may be studied under a multitude of aspects. If the author 
has only a few terms in his vocabulary, these terms may be 
compared to pieces of gold with which great lords make pay- 
ment ” (Godet). 

A similar sameness is apparent in the constructions. These 
are usually simple, plain, and direct. The sentences are short 
and are co-ordinated, following each other by a kind of paral- 
lelism as in Hebrew poetry. Thus where other writers would 
employ particles of logical connection, he uses the simple con- 
nective «ai (and). For example in ch. i. 10, John means to 
say that though Jesus was in the world, ye¢ the world knew 





* It is, of course, foreign to the scope of this work to discuss this, wits 
other Johannine questions, critically. Such a discussion must assume the 
reader's acquaintance with Greek. The discussion concerning the differences 
in language will be found in Professor Milligan’s excellent Lectures on the 
Revelation of St. John, Appendix II. 
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Him not; but he states the fact in two distinct and indepen- 
dent propositions: ‘“‘ He was in the world, and the world knew 
Him not.” So in viii. 20. Jesus spake in the treasury, teach- 
ing in the temple, and yet, though He appeared and taught 
thus publicly, no one laid hands on Him. John writes: 
‘“‘ These words spake Jesus as He taught in the temple, and no 
man laid hands on Him.” He uses and, where the antithetic 
but might be expected (i. 5; iii. 11; xv. 24). There is also a 
frequent absence of connecting particles. There is not, for in- 
stance, a single one in the first seventeen verses of ch. xv. 
Out of the wealth of Greek particles, John uses only five. He 
abounds in contrasts or antithetic parallelisms without connect- 
ing links. Thus, “the law was given by Moses: grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ ” (i. 17): ‘““No one ever saw God: 
the only-begotten Son revealed Him” (i. 18). Compare viii. 23 ; 
xv. 5, ete. This simple co-ordination of clauses is assisted by 
the repetition of a marked word or phrase, so that a connection 
between two statements is established and the idea carried for- 
ward in a new direction (see x. 11; xv. 13 sqq.; xv. 1, 5; 
xvii. 14 sqq.; vi. 39, 40, 44). 

The narrative is direct. Even the words of others are given 
directly and not obliquely. Instead of saying “ This is the wit- 
ness of John when the Jews sent to ask him who he was, and 
he confessed that he was not the Christ ”—John says, “ This 
is the witness of John when the Jews sent to ask him Who art 
thou ? and he confessed I am not the Christ” (i.19). Compare 
vii. 40 sqq. ; ii. 3 sqq.; iv. 24 sqq.; v. 10 sqq.; vi. 14; vili. 22; 
x. 2sqq. Illustrative details are not wrought into the texture 
of the narrative, but are interjected as parentheses or distinct 
statements (see vi. 10; iv. 6; x. 22; xili. 3805; xviii. 40). 
John’s style is circumstantial. An action which, by other writ- 
ers, is stated as complex, is analyzed by him and its components 
stated separately. Thus, instead of the usual Greek idiom, 
“ Jesus answering said,” John writes, “Jesus answered and 
said,” thus making both factors of the act equally prominent 
(see xii. 44; vii. 28; 1.15, 25). This peculiarity is further il- 
lustrated by the combination of the positive and negative ex- 
pression of the same truth (see i. 3, 20; ii. 24; ili. 165 x. 5; 
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xviii. 20; 1 John 1, 6; ii. 4, 27). The detachment, however, is 
only superficial. The inner connection is closely held in the 
writer’s mind, and is impressed upon the reader by that con- 
stant iteration which, upon a hasty view, savors of monotony, 
but which serves to represent the central thought in its many- 
sidedness, and to place it in its commanding relation to subor- 
dinate thoughts. His frequent use of the particle ovv (there- 
fore) directs attention to the sequence of events or ideas (ii. 
29; iii, 25, 29; iv. 1, 6, 46; vi. 5; vil. 25; viii. 12, 21, 31, 38; 
x. 7; xii. 1, 3, 9,17, 21). The phrase in order that (iva), mark- 
ing an object or purpose, is of frequent occurrence, and exhibits 
the characteristic of John’s mind to regard things in their 
moral and providential relations. Thus iv. 34: “ My meat is 
in order that I may do the will of Him. that sent me ;” the em- 
phasis lying not on the process, but on the end. Compare v. 
36; vi. 29; viii. 56; xii. 23; xiii. 34; xvii. 3. 

The subject or the significant word of a sentence is often 
repeated, especially in dialogues (which are characteristic of 
John’s Gospel), where, by the constant repetition of the names 
of the parties they are kept clearly before the reader’s mind 
(see ii. 18; iv. 7 sqq.; vili. 48 sqq.; x. 23 sqq. Also BELG 
10% iy, 222 v.31; yi. 273x133). 

The demonstrative pronoun is habitually introduced to recall 
the subject, when a clause has intervened between the subject 
and the verb (see xv.5; vii. 18; x. 15 xii. 48; xiv. 21, 26; xv. 
96). The personal pronoun is frequently employed, especially 
that of the first person. “In this respect,” says Westcott, 
‘much of the teaching of the Lord’s discourses depends upon 
the careful recognition of the emphatic reference to His undi- 
vided personality ” (see viii. 14, 16; v. 31). 

The quotations are commonly from the Septuagint, and never 
immediately from the Hebrew. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


PROLOGUE .* 


Vv. 1-18. “The Prologue is summed up in three thoughts, 
which also determine its plan: Tae Logos: the Logos disowned; 
the Logos acknowledged and regained. These three fundamen- 
tal aspects correspond with the three principal aspects of the 
history as related in this gospel: the revelation of the Logos; 
the unbelief of the Jewish people; the faith of the disciples. 
Between the first part (vv. 1-5) and the second (vv. 6-11), ver. 5 
forms a transition, as vv. 12, 13 connect the second part with 
the third (vv. 12-18), which, in its turn, is in close connection 
with the first. The relation of this last part to the first, indi- 
cated by the similarity of thought and expression which may 
be observed between ver. 18 and ver. 1, may be expressed thus: 
The Person whom the Apostles beheld, who was proclaimed by 
John the Baptist, and in whom the Church believed (vv. 12-18), 
is none other than He whose existence and supreme greatness 
have been indicated by the title Logos. The Church possesses, 
therefore, in its Redeemer the Creator of all things, the Essen- 
tial Light, the Principle of Life, God himself. The original 
link between man and God, which sin had impaired (ver. 5), and 
which unbelief completely broke (ver. 11), is for the believer 
perfectly restored ; and, by means of faith, the law of Paradise 
(ver. 4) becomes once more the law of human history (vv. 16-18). 
Thus the Prologue forms a compact, organic whole, of which 
the germinal thought is this: by the Incarnation believers are 








*T give the arrangement of the Prologue according to Godet. 
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restored to that communion with the Word, and that living re- 
lation with God, of which man had been deprived by sin.” 


FIRST DIVISION OF THE PROLOGUE. THE WORD (1-5). 


1. In the beginning was (€v dpyf jv). With evident allu- 
sion to the first word of Genesis. But John elevates the phrase 
from its reference to a point of time, the beginning of creation, 
to the time of absolute pre-existence before any creation, which 
is not mentioned until ver. 3. This beginning had no beginning 
(compare ver. 3; xvii.5; 1 Ep. i.1; Eph. i.4; Prov. viii. 23; 
Ps. xc. 2). This heightening of the conception, however, ap- 
pears not so much in dpyy, beginning, which simply leaves 
room for it, as in the use of 7, was, denoting absolute existence 
(compare eiué, J am, John viii. 58) instead of éyévero, came into 
being, or began to be, which is used in vv. 3, 14, of the coming 
into being of creation and of the Word becoming flesh. Note 
also the contrast between év apyn, in the beginning, and the 
expression a7’ apyjjs, from the beginning, which is common in 
John’s writings (viii. 44 ; 1 Ep. ii. 7, 24; iii. 8) and which leaves 
no room for the idea of eternal pre-existence. ‘In Gen. i. 1, 
the sacred historian starts from the beginning and comes down- 
ward, thus keeping us in the course of time. Here he starts 
from the same point, but goes upward, thus taking us into the 
eternity preceding time” (Milligan and Moulton). See on Col. 
1.15. This notion of “beginning” is still further heightened by 
the subsequent statement of the relation of the Logos to the 
eternal God. The adpy7 must refer to the creation—the primal 
beginning of things ; but if, in this beginning, the Logos already 
was, then he belonged to the order of eternity. ‘“ The Logos 
was not merely existent, however, in the beginning, but was 
also the efficient principle, the beginning of the beginning. 
The apy (beginning), in itself and in its operation dark, cha- 
otic, was, in its idea and its principle, comprised in one single 
luminous word, which was the Logos. And when it is said the 
Logos was in this beginning, His eternal existence is already 
expressed, and His eternal position in the Godhead already in- 
dicated thereby” (Lange). “Eight times in the narrative of 
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sreation (in Genesis) there occur, like the refrain of a hymn, 
the words, And God said. John gathers up all those sayings 
of God into a single saying, living and endowed with activity 
and intelligence, from which all divine orders emanate: he 
finds as the basis of all spoken words, the speaking Word” 
(Godet). 


The Word (6 Xyos): Logos. This expression is the key- 
note and theme of the entire gospel. Aoyos is from the root 
Ney, appearing in Aéyw, the primitive meaning of which is to 
lay : then, to pick out, gather, pick up: hence to gather or put 
words together, and so, to speak. Hence doyos is, first of all, 
a collecting or collection both of things in the mind, and of 
words by which they are expressed. It therefore signifies both 
the outward form by which the inward thought is expressed, 
and the inward thought itself, the Latin oratco and ratio: com- 
pare the Italian ragzonare, “ to think” and “to speak.” 

As signifying the outward form it is never used in the merely 
grammatical sense, as simply the name of a thing or act (é7os, 
bvoua, phua), but means a word as the thing referred to: the 
material, not the formal part: a word as embodying a concep- 
tion or idea. See, for instance, Matt. xxii. 46; 1 Cor. xiv. 9, 
19. Hence it signifies a saying, of God, or of man (Matt. xix. 
21, 22; Mark v. 35, 36): a decree, a precept (Rom. ix. 28; Mark 
vii. 13). The ten commandments are called in the Septuagint, 
oi déxa doyou, “the ten words” (Exod. xxxiv. 28), and hence the 
familiar term decalogue. It is further used of discourse: either 
of the act of speaking (Acts xiv. 12), of skal and practice in 
speaking (Eph. vi. 19), or of continuous speaking (Luke iv. 32, 
36). Also of doctrine (Acts xviii. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 15), specifi- 
cally the doctrine of salvation through Christ (Matt. xiii. 20-23; 
Philip. i. 14); of narrative, both the relation and the thing re- 
lated (Acts i. 1; John xxi. 23; Mark i. 45); of matter under 
discussion, an affair, a case in law (Acts xv. 6; xix. 38). 

As signifying the inward thought, it denotes the faculty of 
thinking and reasoning (Heb. iv. 12) ; regard or consideration 
(Acts xx. 24); reckoning, account (Philip. iv. 15, 17; Heb. iv. 
13); cause or reason (Acts x. 29). 
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John uses the word in a peculiar sense, here, and in ver. 14; 
and, in this sense, in these two passages only. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is in Apoc. xix. 13, where the conqueror is called 
the Word of God ; and it is recalled in the phrases Word of Life, 
and the Life was manifested (1 John i. 1, 2). Compare Heb. iv. 
12. It was a familiar and current theological term when John 
wrote, and therefore he uses it without explanation. 


OLD TESTAMENT USAGE OF THE TERM. 


The word here points directly to Gen. 1, where the act of 
creation is effected by God speaking (compare Ps. xxxiii. 6). 
The idea of God, who is in his own nature hidden, revealing 
himself in creation, is the root of the Logos-idea, in contrast 
with all materialistic or pantheistic conceptions of creation. 
This idea develops itself in the Old Testament on three lines. 
(1) The Word, as embodying the divine will, is personified in 
Hebrew poetry. Consequently divine attributes are predicated 
of it as being the continuous revelation of God in law and 
prophecy (Ps. xxxiii. 4; Is: xl. 8; Ps. exix.105). The Word is 
a healer in Ps. evii.20; a messenger in Ps. exlvii. 15; the agent 
of the divine decrees in Isa. lv. 11. 

(2) The personified wisdom (Job xxviii. 12 sq.; Prov. viii., ix.). 
Here also is the idea of the revelation of that which is hidden. 
For wisdom is concealed from man: “he knoweth not the price 
thereof, neither is it found in the land of the living. The 
depth saith, It is not in me; and the sea saith, It is not with 
me. It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be 
weighed for the price thereof. It is hid from the eyes of all 
living, and kept close from the fowls of the air” (Job xxviii.). 
Even Death, which unlocks so many secrets, and the under- 
world, know it only as a rumor (ver. 22). It is only God who 
knows its way and its place (ver. 23). He made the world, 
made the winds and the waters, made a decree for the rain and 
a way for the lightning of the thunder (vv. 25, 26). He who 
possessed wisdom in the beginning of his way, before His works 
of old, before the earth with its depths and springs and moun- 
tains, with whom was wisdom as one brought up with Him 
(Prov. viii. 26-31), declared it. “It became, as it were, ob 
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jective, so that He beheld it” (Job xxviii. 27) and embodied it 
in His creative work. This personification, therefore, is based 
on the thought that wisdom is not shut up at rest in God, but 
is active and manifest in the world. “She standeth in the top 
of high places, by the way in the places of the paths. She 
crieth at the gates, at the entry of the city, at the coming in at 
the doors” (Prov. viii. 2, 3). She builds a palace and prepares 
a banquet, and issues a general invitation to the simple and to 
him that wanteth understanding (Prov. ix. 1-6). It is viewed 
as the one guide to salvation, comprehending all revelations 
of God, and as an attribute embracing and combining all His 
other attributes. 

(3) The Angel of Jehovah. The messenger of God who serves 
as His agent in the world of sense, and is sometimes distin- 
guished from Jehovah and sometimes identical with him (Gen. 
xvi. 7-13; xxxii. 24-28; Hos. xii. 4, 5; Exod. xxili. 20, 21; 
Mal. iii. 1). 


APOCRYPHAL USAGE. 


In the Apocryphal writings this mediative element is more 
distinctly apprehended, but with a tendency to pantheism. In 
the Wisdom of Solomon (at least 100 3.c.), where wisdom 
seems to be viewed as another name for the whole divine nat- 
ure, while nowhere connected with the Messiah, it is described 
as a being of light, proceeding essentially from God; a true 
image of God, co-occupant of the divine throne ; a real and in- 
dependent principle, revealing God in the world and mediating 
between it and Him, after having created it as his organ—in 
association with a spirit which is called povoryevés, only begotten 
(vii. 22). “She is the breath of the power of God, and a pure 
influence flowing from the glory of the Almighty ; therefore 
can no defiled thing fall into her. For she is the brightness of 
the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of the power of 
God, and the image of his goodness” (see ch. vii., throughout). 
Again: “Wisdom reacheth from one end to another mightily, 
and sweetly doth she order all things. In that she is conver- 
sant with God, she magnifieth her nobility : yea, the Lord of all 
things Himself loved her. For she is privy to the mysteries of 
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the knowledge of God, and a lover of His works. Moreover, 
by the means of her I shall obtain immortality, and leave be- 
hind me an everlasting memorial to them that come after me” 
(ch. ix.). In ch. xvi. 12, it is said, “Thy word, O Lord, heal- 
eth all things” (compare Ps. evil. 20); and in ch. xviii. 15, 16, 
“Thine almighty word leaped from heaven out of thy royal 
throne, as a fierce man of war into the midst of a land of de- 
struction, and brought thine unfeigned commandment as a 
sharp sword, and, standing up, filled all things with death; and 
it touched the heaven, but it stood upon the earth.” See also 
Wisdom of Sirach, chs. i., xxiv., and Baruch iii., iv. 1-4. 


LATER JEWISH USAGE. 


After the Babylonish captivity the Jewish doctors combined 
into one view the theophanies, prophetic revelations and mani- 
festations of Jehovah generally, and united them in one single 
conception, that of a permanent agent of Jehovah in the sen- 
sible world, whom they designated by the name Memra (word, 
royos) of Jehovah. The learned Jews introduced the idea into 
the Targums, or Aramean paraphrases of the Old Testament, 
which were publicly read in the synagogues, substituting the 
name the word of Jehovah for that of Jehovah, each time 
that God manifested himself. Thus in Gen. xxxix. 21, they 
paraphrase, ‘‘The Memra was with Joseph in prison.” In Ps. 
cx. Jehovah addresses the first verse to the Memra. The 
Memra is the angel that destroyed the first-born of Egypt, and 
it was the Memra that led the Israelites in the cloudy pillar. 


USAGE IN THE JUD#0-ALEXANDRINE PHILOSOPHY. 


From the time of Ptolemy I. (823-285 3.c.), there were Jews 
in great numbers in Egypt. Philo (a.p. 50) estimates them at 
a million in his time. Alexandria was their headquarters. 
They had their own senate and magistrates, and possessed the 
same privileges as the Greeks. The Septuagint translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek (n.c, 280-150) was the be- 
ginning of a literary movement among them, the key-note of 
which was the reconciliation of Western culture and Judaism, 
the establishment of a connection between the Old Testament 
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faith and the Greek philosophy. Hence they interpreted the 
facts of sacred history allegorically, and made them symbols of 
certain speculative principles, alleging that the Greek philos- 
ophers had borrowed their wisdom from Moses. Aristobulus 
(about 150 B.c.) asserted the existence of a previous and much 
older translation of the law, and dedicated to Ptolemy VI. an 
allegorical exposition of the Pentateuch, in which he tried to 
show that the doctrines of the Peripatetic or Aristotelian school 
were derived from the Old Testament. Most of the schools 
of Greek philosophy were represented among the Alexandrian 
Jews, but the favorite one was the Platonic. The effort at 
reconciliation culminated in Philo, a contemporary of Christ. 
Philo was intimately acquainted with the Platonic philosophy, 
and made it the fundamental feature of his own doctrines, 
while availing himself likewise of ideas belonging to the Peri- 
patetic and Stoic schools. Unable to discern the difference in 
the points of view from which these different doctrines severally 
proceeded, he jumbled together not merely discordant doctrines 
of the Greek schools, but also those of the East, regarding the 
wisdom of the Greeks as having originated in the legislation 
and writings of Moses. He gathered together from East and 
West every element that could help to shape his conception of 
a vicegerent of God, “a mediator between the eternal and the 
ephemeral. His Logos reflects light from countless facets.” 

"According to Philo, God is the absolute Being. He calls 
God “that which is:” ‘the One and the All.” God alone ex- 
ists for himself, without multiplicity and without mixture. No 
name can properly be ascribed to Him: He simply ¢s. Hence, 
in His nature, He is unknowable. 

Outside of God there exists eternal matter, without form and 
void, and essentially evil; but the perfect Being could not come 
into direct contact with the senseless and corruptible; so that 
the world could not have been created by His direct agency. 
Hence the doctrine of a mediating principle between God and 
matter—the divine Reason, the Logos, in whom are comprised 
all the ideas of finite things, and who created the sensible 
world by causing these ideas to penetrate into matter. 

The absolute God is surrounded by his powers (Suvapeis) as a 
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king by his servants. These powers are, in Platonic language, 
ideas ; in Jewish, angels ; but all are essentially one, and their 
unity, as they exist in God, as they emanate from him, as they 
are disseminated in the world, is expressed by Logos. Hence 
the Logos appears under a twofold aspect: (1) As the unmanent 
reason of God, containing within itself the world-ideal, which, 
while not outwardly existing, is like the immanent reason in 
man. This is styled Adyos évéudderos, ie., the Logos concewed 
and residing in the mind. This was the aspect emphasized 
by the Alexandrians, and which tended to the recognition of a 
twofold personality in the divine essence. (2) As the outspoken 
word, proceeding from God and manifest in the world. This, 
when it has issued from God in creating the world, is the Aoyos 
TpopoptKos, 1.€., the Logos uttered, even as in man the spoken 
word is the manifestation of thought. This aspect prevailed 
in Palestine, where the Word appears like the angel of the Pen- 
tateuch, as the medium of the outward communication of God 
with men, and tends toward the recognition of a divine person 
subordinate to God. Under the former aspect, the Logos is, 
really, one with God’s hidden being: the latter comprehends 
all the workings and revelations of God in the world; affords 
from itself the ideas and energies by which the world was 
framed and is upheld; and, filling all things with divine light 
and life, rules them in wisdom, love, and righteousness. It is 
the beginning of creation, not inaugurated, like God, nor made, 
like the world; but the eldest son of the eternal Father (the 
world being the younger) ; God’s image ; the mediator between 
God and the world; the highest angel; the second God. 

Philo’s conception of the Logos, therefore, is: the sum-total 
and free exercise of the divine energies ; so that God, so far as 
he reveals himself, is called Logos; while the Logos, so far as 
he reveals God, is called God. 

John’s doctrine and terms are colored by these preceding in- 
fluences. During his residence at Ephesus he must have be- 
come familiar with the forms and terms of the Alexandrian 
theology. Nor is it improbable that he used the term Logos 
with an intent to facilitate the passage from the current the- 
ories of his time to the pure gospel which he proclaimed. “To 
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those Hellenists and Hellenistic Jews, on the one hand, who 
were vainly philosophizing on the relations of the finite and in- 
finite; to those investigators of the letter of the Scriptures, on 
the other, who speculated about the theocratic revelations, John 
said, by giving this name Logos to Jesus: ‘The unknown Me- 
diator between God and the world, the knowledge of whom 
you are striving after, we have seen, heard, and touched. Your 
philosophical speculations and your scriptural subtleties will 
never raise youto Him. Believe as we do in Jesus, and you 
will possess in Him that divine Revealer who engages your 
thoughts’ ” (Godet). 

But John’s doctrine is not Philo’s, and does not depend upon 
it. The differences between the two are pronounced. Though 
both use the term Logos, they use it with utterly different 
meanings. In John it signifies word, as in Holy Scripture 
generally; in Philo, reason ; and that so distinctly that when 
Philo wishes to give it the meaning of word, he adds to it by 
way of explanation, the term pia, word. 

The nature of the being described by Logos is conceived by 
each in an entirely different spirit. John’s Logos is a person, 
with a consciousness of personal distinction; Philo’s is im- 
personal. His notion is indeterminate and fluctuating, shaped 
by the infinence which happens to be operating at the time. 
Under the influence of Jewish documents he styles the Logos 
an “archangel;” under the influence of Plato, “the Idea of 
Ideas ; ” of the Stoics, “ the impersonal Reason.” It is doubtful 
whether Philo ever meant to represent the Logos formally as a 
person. All the titles he gives it may be explained by supposing 
it to mean the ideal world on which the actual is modelled. 

In Philo, moreover, the function of the Logos is confined to 
the creation and preservation of the universe. He does not 
identify or connect him with the Messiah. His doctrine was, 
to a great degree, a philosophical substitute for Messianic hopes, 
He may have conceived of the Word as acting through the Mes- 
siah, but not as one with him. He is a universal principle. 
In John the Messiah is the Logos himself, uniting himself with 
humanity, and clothing himself with a body in order to save the 
world. 
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The two notions differ as to origin. The impersonal God of 
Philo cannot pass to the finite creation without contamination 
of his divine essence. Hence an inferior agent must be inter- 
posed. John’s God, on the other hand, is personal, and a loving 
personality. He is a Father (i. 18); His essence is love (iii. 16 ; 
1 John iv. 8,16). He is in direct relation with the world which 
He desires to save, and the Logos is He Himself, manifest in the 
flesh. According to Philo, the Logos is not coexistent with the 
eternal God. Eternal matter is before him in time. According 
to John, the Logos is essentially with the Father from all eternity 
(i. 2), and it is He who creates all things, matter included (i. 3). 

Philo misses the moral energy of the Hebrew religion as 
expressed in its emphasis upon the holiness of Jehovah, and 
therefore fails to perceive the necessity of a divine teacher and 
Saviour. He forgets the wide distinction between God and the 
world, and declares that, were the universe to end, God would 
die of loneliness and inactivity. 


THE MEANING OF LOGOS IN JOHN. 


As Logos has the double meaning of thought and speech, so 
Christ is related to God as the word to the idea, the word being 
not merely a name for the idea, but the idea itself expressed. 
The thought is the inward word (Dr. Schaff compares the 
Hebrew expression “I speak in my heart” for “I think”). 

The Logos of John is the real, personal God (i. 1), the Word, 
who was originally before the creation with God, and was God, 
one in essence and nature, yet personally distinct (i.1, 18); the 
revealer and interpreter of the hidden being of God; the re- 
flection and visible image of God, and the organ of all His 
manifestations to the world. Compare Heb. i. 3. He made 
all things, proceeding personally from God for the accomplish- 
ment of the act of creation (i. 3), and became man in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, accomplishing the redemption of the world. 
Compare Philip. ii. 6. 

The following is from William Austin, “ Meditation for 
Christmas Day,” cited by Ford on John: 

“The name Word is most excellently given to our Saviour; 
for it expresses tis nature in one, more than in any others. 
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Therefore St. John, when he names the Person in the Trinity 
(1 John v. 7),* chooses rather to call Him Word than Son ; for 
word is a phrase more communicable than son. Son hath only 
reference to the Father that begot Him; but word may refer 
io him that concedves it; to him that speaks it; to that which 
is spoken by it; to the voice that it is clad in; and to the effects 
it raises in him that hears it. So Christ, as He is the Word, 
not only refers to His Father that begot Him, and from whom 
He comes forth, but to all the creatures that were made by 
Him; to the flesh that He took to clothe Him; and to the 
doctrine He brought and taught, and which lives yet in the 
hearts of all them that obediently do hear it. He it is that is 
this Word ; and any other, prophet or preacher, he is but @ 
voice (Luke iii. 4). Word is an inward conception of the mind ; 
and voicet is but a sign of intention. St. John was but a sign, 
a voice ; not worthy to untie the shoe-latchet of this Word. 
Christ is the énner conception ‘in the bosom of His Father ;’ 
and that is properly the Word. And yet the Word is the inten- 
tion uttered forth, as well as conceived within; for Christ was 
no less the Word in the womb of the Virgin, or in the cradle of 
the manger, or on the altar of the cross, than he was in the be- 
ginning, ‘in the bosom of His Father.’ For as the intention 
departs not from the mind when the word is uttered, so Christ, 
proceeding from the Father by eternal generation, and after 
here by birth and incarnation, remains still in Him and with 
Him in essence; as the intention, which is conceived and born 
in the mind, remains still with it and in it, though the word be 
spoken. He is therefore rightly called the Word, both by His 
coming from, and yet remaining still in, the Father.” 


And the Word. A repetition of the great subject, with sol- 
emn emphasis. 


Was with God (jv pos tov @eov). Anglo-Saxon vers., med 
Gode. wives at God. With (apes) does not convey the full 





* Of course not anticipating the criticism which has élimfnated this passage 
from the text. 
+ Austin used the Latin voz, and of course has in mind the secondary mean- 
ing as a word or saying. 
Vou. I1.—3 
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meaning, but there is no single English word which will give 
it better. The preposition mpés, which, with the accusative 
case, denotes motion towards, or direction, is also often used in 
the New Testament in the sense of with ; and that not merely 
as being near or beside, but as a living union and communion ; 
implying the active notion of intercourse. Thus: “ Are not his 
sisters here with us” (apos pas), i.e., in social relations with us 
(Mark vi. 3; Matt. xiii. 56). ‘‘ How long shall I be with you” 
(pos twas, Mark ix. 16). “Isat daily with you” (Matt. xxvi. 
55). “To be present with the Lord” (mpos tov Kupuov, 2 Cor. 
v. 8). “Abide and winter with you” (1 Cor. xvi. 6). “ The 
eternal life which was with the Father” (apos tov marépa, 1 
John i. 2). Thus John’s statement is that the divine Word not 
only abode with the Father from all eternity, but was in the 
living, active relation of communion with Him. 


And the Word was God (al Qeds jv 6 Adyos). In the 
Greek order, and God was the Word, which is followed by 
Ang.-Sax., Wyc., and Tynd. But Ocds, God, is the predicate 
and not the subject of the proposition. The subject must be 
the Word; for John is not trying to show who is God, but who 
is the Word. Notice that @eds is without the article, which 
could not have been omitted if he had meant to designate the 
word as God; because, in that event, @eds would have been 
ambiguous; perhaps a God. Moreover, if he had said God was 
the Word, he would have contradicted his previous statement 
by which he had distinguished (hypostatically) * God from the 
word, and déyos (Logos) would, further, have signified only an 
attribute of God. The predicate is emphatically placed in the 
proposition before the subject, because of the progress of the 
thought; this being the third and highest statement respecting 
the Word—the climax of the two preceding propositions. The 
word God, used attributively, maintains the personal distinction 
between God and the Word, but makes the unity of essence and 








* The word hypostasis is equivalent to substance. In theological language it 
is used in the sense of person as distinguished from essence. Hence the adverb 
hypostatically signifies personally in the theological sense, which recognizes 
three persons in the Godhead with one essence. 
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nature to follow the distinction of person, and ascribes to the 
Word all the attributes of the divine essence. ‘“‘ There is some- 
thing majestic in the way in which the description of the 
Logos, in the three brief but great propositions of ver. 1, is un- 
folded with ¢ncreaseng fulness ” (Meyer). 


2. The same (od7os). Lit., thes one; the one first named; 
the Word. 


Was in the beginning with God. In ver. 1 the elements 
of this statement have been given separately: the Word, the 
eternal being of the Word, and his active communion with 
God. Here they are combined, and with new force. This 
same Word not only was coéternal with God in respect of being 
(jv, was), but was eternally in actwe communion with Him 
(in the beginning with God: mpos tov Oeov): “not simply the 
Word with God, but God with God” (Moulton). Notice that 
here @eov has the article, as in the second proposition, where 
God is spoken of absolutely. In the third proposition, the 
Word was God, the article was omitted because @eds described 
the nature of the Word and did not identify his person. Here, 
as in the second proposition, the Word is placed in personal re- 
lation to God. 

This verse forms the transition point from the discussion of 
the personal being of the Word to His manifestation in creation. 
If it was this same Word, and no other, who was Himself God, 
and who, from all eternity, was in active communion with God, 
then the statement follows naturally that all things were created 
through Him, thus bringing the essential nature of the Word 
and His manifestation in creation into connection. As the 
idea of the Word involves knowledge and will, wisdom and 
force, the creative function is properly His. Hence His close 
relation to created things, especially to man, prepares the way 
for His incarnation and redeeming work. The connection be- 
tween creation and redemption is closer than is commonly 
apprehended. It is intimated in the words of Isaiah (xlvi. 4), 
““T have made, and I will bear.” Redemption, in a certain 
sense, grows out of creation. Because God created man in 
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His own image, He would restore him to that image. Because 
God made man, He loves him, educates him, bears with him 
carries on the race on the line of His infinite patience, is bur 
dened with its perverseness and blindness, and expresses and 
effectuates all this in the incarnation and redemptive work of 
Jesus Christ. God is under the stress of the parental instinct 
(humanly speaking) to redeem man. 


3. All things (wdvra). Regarded severally. The reference 
is to the infinite detazl of creation, rather than to creation as 
a whole, which is expressed by 7a mdvta, the all (Col. i. 16). 
For this reason John avoids the word «écpos, the world, which 
denotes the world as a great system. Hence Bengel, quoted 
by Meyer, is wrong in referring to Kéope (the world) of ver. 10 
as a parallel. 


Were made (éyévero). Lit., came into being, or became. Ex- 
pressing the passage from nothingness into being, and the un- 
folding of a divine order. Compare. vv. 14, 17. Three words 
are used in the New Testament to express the act of creation : 
xritew, to create (Apoe. iv. 11.; x. 6; Col. i. 16); mosetv. to 
make (Apoc. xiv. 7; Mark x. 6), both of which refer to the 
Creator; and yéyvec9as, to become, which refers to that which 
is created. In Mark x. 6, both words occur. “ From the begin- 
ning of the creation («ticews) God made” (émoincer). So in 
Eph. ii. 10: “We are His workmanship (troinua), created 
(xrtc9évres) in Christ Jesus.” Here the distinction is between 
the absolute being expressed by jv (see on ver. 1), and the com- 
ing into being of creation (éyévero). The same contrast oc- 
curs in vv. 6, 9: “A man sent from God came into bemg” 
(éyévero) ; “the true Light was” (77). 

“The main conception of creation which is present in the 
writings of St. John is expressed by the first notice which he 
makes of it: Al? things came into being through the Word. 
This statement sets aside the notions of eternal matter and of 
inherent evil in matter. ‘There was when’ the world ‘ was not’ 
(John xvii. 5, 24); and, by implication, all things as made were 
good. The agency of the Word, ‘who was God,’ again excludes 
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both the idea of a Creator essentially inferior to God, and the 
idea of an abstract Monotheism in which there is no living re- 
lation between the creature and the Creator ; for as all things 
come into being ‘through’ the Word, so they are supported ‘in’ 
Him (John i. 3; compare Col. i. 16 sq.; Heb. i. 3). And yet 
more, the use of the term éyévero, came into being, as distin- 
guished from éxticIn, were created, suggests the thought that 
creation is to be regarded (according to our apprehension) as a 
manifestation of a divine law of love. Thus creation (ald 
things came into being through Him) answers to the Incarna- 
tion (the Word became flesh). All the unfolding and infolding 
of finite being to the last issue lies in the fulfilment of His 
will who is love” (Westcott, on 1 John ii. 17). 


By Him (8v adrod). Lit., through him. The preposition 64 
is generally used to denote the working of God through some 
secondary agency, as dua tod mpodpytov, through the prophet 
(Matt. i. 22, on which see note).* It is the preposition by 
which the relation of Christ to creation is usually expressed 
(see 1 Cor. viii. 6; Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2), though it is oc- 
casionally used of the Father (Heb. ii. 10; Rom. xi. 36, and 
Gal. i. 1, where it is used of both). Hence, as Godet remarks, 
it “does not lower the Word to the rank of a simple instru- 
ment,” but merely implies a different relation to creation on 
the part of the Father and the Son. 


Without (yapis). Lit., apart from. Oompare xv. 5. 


Was not anything made that was made (éyévero ovde &, 
6 yéyovev). Many authorities place the period after év, and join 
6 yévovev with what follows, rendering, ‘‘ without Him was not 
anything made. That which hath been made was life in 
Him.” + 





* So the Rev., but not consistently throughout. A. V., by. See my article 
on the Revised New Testament, Presbyterian Review, October, 1881. 

+ This reading is very earnestly defended by Canon Westcott, and is adopted 
in Westcott and Hort’s text, and supported by Milligan and Moulton. It is 
rejected by Tischendorf and by the Revisers ; also by Alford, De Wette, Meyer, 
and Godet. Grammatical considerations seem to be against it (see Alford on 
the passage), but Canon Westcott’s defence is most ingenious and plausible. 
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Made (éyévero), as before, came into being. 


Not anything (ovd¢ év). Lit., not even one thing. Compare 
on wavta (all things) at the beginning of this verse. 


That was made (6 yéyovev). Rev., more correctly, that 
hath been made, observing the force of the perfect tense as dis- 
tinguished from the aorist (éyévero). The latter tense points 
back to the work of creation considered as a definite act or 
series of acts in the beginning of time. The perfect tense in- 
dicates the continuance of things created ; so that the full idea 
is, that which hath been made and exists. The combination of 
a positive and negative clause (compare ver. 20) is characteristic 
of John’s style, as also of James’. See note on “ wanting noth- 
ing,” Jas. i. 4. 


4. In Him was life (é€v atte Sw jv). He was the fountain 
of life—physical, moral, and eternal—its principle and source. 
Two words for fe are employed in the New Testament : Bios 
and #7. The primary distinction is that 7 means existence 
as contrasted with death, and Bios, the period, means, or man- 
ner of existence. Hence ios is originally the higher word, 
being used of men, while fw7 is used of animals (faa). We 
speak therefore of the discussion of the life and habits of ani- 
mals as zoology; and of accounts of men’s lives as diography. 
Animals have the vital principle in common with men, but 
men lead lives controlled by intellect and will, and directed 
to moral and intellectual ends. In the New Testament, Béos 
means either diving, i.e., means of subsistence (Mark xii. 44; 
Luke viii. 43), or course of life, life regarded as an economy 
(Luke viii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 4). Ze? occurs in the 
lower sense of life, considered principally or wholly as existence 
(1 Pet. iii. 10; Acts viii. 33; xvii. 25; Heb. vii. 3). There 
seems to be a significance in the use of the word in Luke xvi. 
25: “Thou in thy lifetime (ev th Soh cov) receivedst thy 
good things;” the intimation being that the rich man’s life had 
been little better than mere existence, and not life at all in the 
true sense. But throughout the New Testament G7 is the 
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nobler word, seeming to have changed places with Bios. It ex- 
presses the sum of mortal and eternal blessedness (Matt. xxv. 
46; Luke xviii. 830; John xi. 25; Acts ii. 28; Rom. v. 17; vi. 
4), and that not only in respect of men, but also of God and 
Christ. So here. Compare John vy. 26; xiv. 6; 1 John i. 2. 
This change is due to the gospel revelation of the essential con- 
nection of sin with death, and consequently, of life with holi- 
ness. ‘ Whatever truly lives, does so because sin has never 
found place in it, or, having found place for a time, has since 
been overcome and expelled ” (Trench). 

Zo is a favorite word with John. See xi. 253; xiv. 6; viii. 
12; 1 John i. 2; v. 20; John vi. 35, 48; vi. 63; Apoc. xxi. 
Gieexitwl, 19% viel); Jon ive 143" A poche? ;*xxiin2, 14; 
19 -\Jonn xi 50); =xviie 3 =) xx.031s' ve 26 5 vil 53)'54 57 ¥. 405; 
iii. 15, 16, 36; x. 10; v. 24; xii. 25; vi. 27; iv. 36; 1 John 
vy. 12, 16; John vi. 51. 


Was the Light of men (jv 70 das Tav avIperv). Passing 
from the thought of creation in general to that of mankind, 
who, in the whole range of created things, had a special 
capacity for receiving the divine. The Light—the peculiar 
mode of the divine operation upon men, conformably to their 
rational and moral nature which alone was fitted to receive the 
light of divine truth. It is not said that the Word was light, but 
that the life was the light. The Word becomes light through 
the medium of life, of spiritual life, just as sight is a function of 
physical life. Compare xiv. 6, where Christ becomes the life 
through being the truth; and Matt. v. 8, where the pure heart 
is the medium through which God is beheld. In whatever 
mode of manifestation the Word is in the world, He is the light 
of the world; in His works, in the dawn of creation ; in the 
happy conditions of Eden; in the Patriarchs, in the Law and 
the Prophets, in His incarnation, and in the subsequent history 
of the Church. Compare ix. 5. Of men, as a class, and not 
of individuals only. 
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THE SECOND DIVISION OF THE PROLOGUE. THE WORD 
DISOWNED. 
Against the eternal being, light and life of the divine Word, 
a contrary principle emerges in the world—darkness. The 
purpose and work of God in creation having been set forth, we 
are now shown man’s attitude toward these. 


5. Shineth (g¢aiver). Note the present tense, indicating not 
merely the present point of time, but that the light has gone 
forth continuously and without interruption from the beginning 
until now, and is still shining. Hence ¢aive, shineth, denot- 
ing the peculiar property of light under all circumstances, and 
not dwrifer, lighteneth or tlluminateth, as in ver. 9. The shin- 
ing does not always illuminate. Compare 1 John ii. 8. 


In the darkness (€v 74 oxoria). Xxotia, darkness, is a 
word peculiar to later Greek, and used in the New Testament 
almost exclusively by John. It occurs once in Matt. x. 27, and 
once in Luke xii. 3. The more common New Testament word 
is oxdtos, from the same root, which appears in oxida, shadow, 
and oxnvy, tent. Another word for darkness, Sodos, occurs only 
in Peter and Jude (2 Pet. ii. 4,17; Jude 6, 13). See on 2 Pet. 
ii. 4. The two words are combined in the phrase blackness of 
darkness (2 Pet. ii. 17; Jude13). In classical Greek cxdros, 
as distinguished from é¢os, is the stronger term, denoting the 
condition of darkness as opposed to light in nature. Hence 
of death, of the condition before birth ; of night. Zodos, which 
is mainly a poetical term, signifies gloom, half-darkness, nebu- 
lousness. Here the stronger word is used. The darkness of 
sin is deep. The moral condition which opposes itself to di- 
vine light is utterly dark. The very light that is in it is 
darkness. Its condition is the opposite of that happy state of 
humanity indicated in ver. 4, when the life was the light of 
men ; it is a condition in which mankind has become the prey 


of falsehood, folly and sin. Compare 1 John i. 9-11. Rom. 
21, 29. 


Comprehended (xarérafev). Rev., apprehended. Wryce., 
took not it. See on Mark ix. 18; Acts iv. 18. Comprehended, 
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in the sense of the A. V., understood, is inadmissible. This 
meaning would require the middle voice of the verb (see Acts 
iv. 13; x. 34; xxv. 25). The Rev., apprehended, i.e., grasped 
or seized, gives the correct idea, which appears in John xii. 35, 
“lest darkness come upon you,” i.e., overtake and seize. The 
word is used in the sense of laying hold of so as to make one’s 
own ; hence, to take possession of. Used of obtaining the prize 
in the games (1 Cor. ix. 24); of attaining righteousness (Rom. 
ix. 30); of a demon taking possession of a man (Mark ix. 18); 
of the day of the Lord overtaking one as a thief (1 Thess. v. 
4). Applied to darkness, this idea includes that of eclipsing 
or overwhelming. Hence some render overcame (Westcott, 
Moulton). John’s thought is, that in the struggle between 
light and darkness, light was victorious. - The darkness did not 
appropriate the light and eclipse it. ‘The whole phrase is in- 
deed a startling paradox. The light does not banish the dark- 
ness; the darkness does not overpower the light. Light and 
darkness coexist in the world side by side ” (Westcott). 


6. There was a man (éyéveto dv3pw7ros). Better, Rev., 
“there came a man,” éyévero denoting the historical manifes- 
tation, the emergence of the Baptist into the economy of the 
revelation of the light. Compare iii. 1, there was @ man (hp 
dvSIpwios), where the mere fact that there was such a man as 
Nicodemus is stated. See remarks on 7, ver. 1. A distinction 
is also intimated between the eternal being (jv) of the Word 
and the coming into being of his messenger. 


Sent (amectadpévos). See on Matt. x. 2,16; Mark iv. 29; 
Luke iv. 18. The verb carries the sense of sending an envoy 
with a special commission. Hence it is used of the mission of 
the Son of God, and of His apostles; the word apostle being di- 
rectly derived from it. It is thus distinguished from méurw, to 
send, which denotes simply the relation of the sender to the sent. 
See on xx. 21, and 1 John iii. 5. The statement is not merely 
squivalent to was sent. The finite verb and the participle are 
to be taken separately, as stating two distinct facts, the appear- 
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ance and the mission of John. There came a man, and that 
man was sent from God. 


From God (rapa Qcod). The preposition means from beside. 
It invests the messenger with more dignity and significance 
than if the writer had said, “sent by God.” It is used of the 
Holy Spirit, sent from the Father (xv. 26). 


Whose name was John (évoya atte Iwavns).  Lit., the 
name unto him John. The first mention of John the Baptist. 
The last occurs, Acts xix. 3. On the name, see on Matt. iii. 1; 
Luke iii. 2. John never speaks of the Baptist as John the 
Baptist, like the other Evangelists, but simply as John. This 
is perfectly natural on the supposition that John himself is the 
author of the gospel, and is the other John of the narrative. 


7. The same (ov7os). Compare ver. 2, and the pronoun 
éxeivos, he, in ver. 8. 


For a witness (eis waprupiav). Rev., more correctly, for 
witness : a witness would be wdptupa as Acts i. 8. The sense 
is for witness-bearing or to bear witness. On the word, see Acts 
1,22; 1 Pet. v.1. It is one of John’s characteristic words, oc- 
curring nearly fifty times in various forms in his Gospel, and 
thirty or forty times in the Epistles and Apocalypse. The 
emphatic development of the idea of witness is peculiar to this 
Gospel. “It evidently belongs to a time when men had begun 
to reason about the faith, and to analyze the grounds on which 
it rested” (Westcott). Ie develops the idea under the follow- 
ing forms: The witness of the Father (v. 31, 34, 37); the wit- 
ness of Christ himself (viii. 14; xviii. 37); the witness of works 
(v. 17, 86; x. 25; xiv. 11; xv. 24); the witness of Scripture 
(v. 39, 40, 46; i. 46); the witness of the forerunner (i. 7; v. 
33, 35); the witness of the disciples (xv. 27; xix. 35; xxi. 24; 
1 John i. 2; iv. 14); the witness of the Spirit (xv. 26; xvi. 13, 
14; 1 John v.6). Note the emphasis attached to the idea here, 
by the twofold form in which it is put: first, generally, for wit- 
ness, and then by giving the subject of the testimony. 
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All. The Baptist took up the work of the prophets, as re- 
spects their preparation for the universal extension of the divine 
call (Isa. xlix. 6). His message was to men, without regard to 
nation, sect, descent, or other considerations. 


Through him. John the Baptist. 


8. He (éxeivos). Emphatic, “It was not he who was the light.” 
Compare ii. 21, “ He (éxeivos) spake,” bringing out the differ- 
ence between Jesus’ conception of destroying and rebuilding 
the temple, and that of his hearers. 


That light (76 das). Rev., the light. The emphatic that of 
the A. V. is unnecessary. 


Was sent. Rev., came. Neither in the original text. Lit., 
“ He was not the light, but in order that (wa) he might bear 
witness.” So in ix. 3. ‘Neither hath this man sinned, nor his 
parents, but (he was born blind) that the works,” etc. Compare 
xv. 25. 


9. That was the true light, etc. This passage is differ- 
ently interpreted. Some join coming (épxopevov) with man 
(dv9pwrov), and render every man that cometh, as A. V. Others 
join coming with light, and render, as Rev., the true light—com- 
ing into the world. The latter is the preferable rendering, and 
is justified by John’s frequent use of the phrase coming into 
the world, with reference to our Lord. See iii. 195; vi. 14; ix. 
39; xi. 27; xii. 46; xvi. 28; xviii. 37. In iii. 19 and xii. 46, 
it is used as here, in connection with light. Note especially the 
latter, where Jesus himself says, “ Zam come a light into the 
world.” Was (#v) is to be taken independently, there was, and 
not united in a single conception with coming (épxdmevov), 80 as 
to mean was coming. The light was, existed, when the Baptist 
appeared as a witness. Up to the time of his appearance it 
was all along coming: its permanent bemg conjoined with a 
slow, progressive coming, a revelation “at sundry times and in 
divers manners” (Heb. i. 1). “ From the first He was on His 
way to the world, advancing toward the incarnation by pre- 
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paratory revelations” (Westcott). Render therefore as Rev., 
‘There was the true light, even the light which lighteth every 
man, coming into the world.” 


True (dAn9ivov). Wye. very light (compare the Nicene 
ereed, “very God of very God”). This epithet is applied to 
light only here and 1 John ii. 8, and is almost confined to the 
writings of John. A different word, adndjs, also rendered 
true, occurs at iii. 38; v.31 ; viii. 13, and elsewhere. The dif- 
ference is that ddn97j5 signifies true, as contrasted with false ; 
while aAn9ivds signifies what is real, perfect, and substantial, 
as contrasted with what is fanciful, shadowy, counterfedt, or 
merely symbolic. Thus God is adnIjs (John iii. 33) in that 
He cannot lie. He is ddnSuvos (1 Thess. i. 9), as distinguished 
from idols. In Heb. viii. 2, the heavenly tabernacle is called 
adnSivy, as distinguished from the Mosaic tabernacle, which 
was a jigure of the heavenly reality (Heb. ix. 24). Thus the 
expression true light denotes the realization of the original di- 
vine idea of the Light—the archetypal Light, as contrasted 
with all imperfect manifestations: “the Light which fulfilled 
all that had been promised by the preparatory, partial, even 
fictitious lights which had existed in the world before.” 


“* Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 
Tennyson, In Memoriam. 


Lighteth (dwrifer). See on sheneth, ver. 5, and compare 
Luke xi. 35, 36. 


Every man (advra av3pwrov). Not collectively, as in ver. 7, 
but endwidually and personally. 


The world (tov xocpov). As in ver. 3, the creation was des- 
ignated in dts several details by mdvra, all things, so here, 
creation is regarded én ts totality, as an ordered whole. See 
on Acts xvii. 24; Jas. ili. 6. 

Four words are used in the New Testament for world: (1) 
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yi, land, ground, territory, the earth, as distinguished from the 
heavens. The sense is purely physical. (2) odcovpévn, which 
is a participle, meaning inhabited, with yh, earth, understood, 
and signifies the earth as the abode of men; the whole inhab- 
ited world. See on Matt. xxiv. 14; Luke ii. 1. Also in a phys- 
ical sense, though used once of “the world to come” (Heb. ii. 
5). (8) aidv, essentially ¢¢me, as the condition under which all 
created things exist, and the measure of their existence: a 
period of ewistence ; a lifetime ; a generation ; hence, a long 
space of time; an age, era, epoch, period of a dispensation. On 
this primary, physical sense there arises a secondary sense, 
viz., all that exists in the world under the conditions of time. 
From this again develops a more distinctly ethical sense, the 
course and current of this world’s affairs (compare the expres- 
sion, the times), and this course as corrupted by sin; hence 
the evil world. So Gal. i. 4; 2 Cor. iv. 4. (4) «éopos, which 
follows a similar line of development from the physical to the 
ethical sense; meaning (a) ornament, arrangement, order (1 
Pet. iii. 3); (b) the sum-total of the material universe considered 
as a system (Matt. xiii. 35; John xvii. 5; Acts xvii. 24; Philip. 
ii. 15). Compare Plato. ‘“ He who is incapable of commun- 
ion is also incapable of friendship. And philosophers tell us, 
Callicles, that communion and friendship and orderliness and 
temperance and justice bind together heaven and earth and 
gods and men, and that this universe is therefore called Cosmos, 
or order, not disorder or misrule” (‘‘ Gorgias,” 508). (c) That 
universe as the abode of man (John xvi. 21; 1 John iii. 17). 
(d) The sum-total of humanity in the world ; the human race 
(John i. 29; iv. 42). (e) In the ethical sense, the sum-total of 
human life in the ordered world, considered apart Srom, alien- 
ated from, and hostile to God, and of the earthly things which 
seduce from God (John vii. 7; xv. 185 xvii. 9,14; 1 Cor. i. 
90,21; 2 Cor. vii.10; Jas. iv. 4). 

This word is characteristic of John, and pre-eminently in this 
last, ethical sense, in which it is rarely used by the Synoptists ; 
while John nowhere uses aiev of the moral order. In this latter 
sense the word is wholly strange to heathen literature, since the 
heathen world had no perception of the opposition between God 
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and sinful man; between the divine order and the moral dis- 
order introduced and maintained by sin. 


10. He was in the world. Not merely at His advent, but 
before His incarnation no less than after it. See on vv. 4, 5. 


Was made (éyévero). Came into being. See on ver. 3. 
By Him. Or through Him (8&4). See on ver. 3. 


Knew (éyvw). Recognized. Though He was in the world 
and was its Creator, yet the world did not recognize him. This 
is the relation of ideas in these three clauses, but John expresses 
this relation after the Hebrew manner, by simply putting the 
three side by side, and connecting them by «ai, and. This con- 
struction is characteristic of John. Compare viii. 20, where the 
point of the passage is, that though Jesus was teaching publicly, 
where He might easily have been seized, yet no man attempted 
his seizure. This is expressed by two parallel clauses with the 
simple copulative. ‘These words spake Jesus,” etc., “and no 
man laid hands on Him.” 


Him (avrov). The preceding Adm (adrod) is, in itself, am- 
biguous as to gender. So far as its form is concerned, it might 
be neuter, in which case it would refer to the light, “the Word 
regarded as a luminous principle,” as it, in ver. 5. But adrov 
is masculine, im, so that the Word now appears as a person. 
This determines the gender of the preceding avrod. 

On the enlightened and unenlightened nature, compare the 
allegory in Plato’s “ Republic,” at the beginning of Book vii., 
where he pictures men confined from childhood in an under- 
ground den, chained so that they can only see before them, and 
with no light save from a fire behind them. They mistake 
shadows for substance, and echoes for voices. When they are 
liberated and compelled to look at the light, either of the fire or 
of the sun, their unaccustomed eyes are pained, and they imagine 
that the shadows which they formerly saw are truer than the 
real objects which are now shown them. Finally, they will be 
able to see the sun, and will recognize him as the giver of the 
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seasons and years, and the guardian of all that is in the visible 
world. ‘‘ When the eye of the soul is turned round, the whole 
soul must be turned round from the world of becoming into 
that of being, and of the brightest and best of being, or, in 
other words, of the good.” 

Notice also the appropriateness of the two verbs joined with 
the neuter and the masculine pronouns. In ver. 5, with 7, the 
Word, as a principle of light, catédaBev, apprehended. Here, 
with Aim, the Word, as a person, éyva, recognized. 


11. He came (7\9ev). The narrative now passes from the 
general to the special action of the Word as the Light. The 
verb came, in the aorist tense, denotes a definite act—the In- 
carnation. In ver. 10 the Word is described as in the world 
invisibly. Now He appears. 


Unto His own (eis ta idsa). Lit., his own things: see on 
Actsi. 7. The Rev. follows the A. V. Wyc., into his own 
things. Render his own home, and compare xvi. 32; xix. 27; 
Acts xxi. 6. The reference is to the land of Israel, which is 
recognized as God’s own in a peculiar sense. See Jer. ii. 7; 
Hosea ix. 8; Zech. ii. 12; Deut. vii. 6. Not a repetition of 
ver. 10. There is a progress in the narrative. He was in the 
world at large: then he came unto His own home. 


His own (oi févor). The masculine gender, as the preceding 
was neuter. That signified His own home or possessions, this 
His own people. Rev., they that were His own. 


Received (zapédaBov). Most commonly in the New Testa- 
ment of taking one along with another. See on Matt. iv. 5; 
xvii. 1; Acts xvi. 33. But also of accepting or acknowledging 
one to be what he professes to be, and of receiving something 
transmitted, as 1 Cor. xi. 23; Gal. i. 12, etc. Westcott thinks 
this latter sense is implied here; Christ having been offered by 
the teachers of Israel through John. Alford adopts the former 
sense ; “expressing the personal assumption to one’s self as a 
friend or companion.” De Wette explains to receive into the 
house. Godet strains a point by explaining as welcomed. De 
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Wette’s explanation seems to agree best with Ais own home. 
Here again compare the nice choice of verbs: apprehended 
(carédaBev) the Light as a principle, and recewed (mapédaBov) 
the Light as a person and the Master of the house. 


THIRD DIVISION OF THE PROLOGUE. THE WORD RE- 
CEIVED (12-18). 
12. As many as (décor). Denoting individuals, as oi tdvor 
(ver. 11) signified the nation at large. 


Received (édaS8ov). The simple verb of the compound 
mapéra8ov in ver. 11. The meaning of the two verbs is sub- 
stantially the same (so Alford, De Wette, and apparently 
Meyer), though some recognize a difference, as Milligan and 
Moulton, who render trapéAaBov accepted, and éraBov received, 
and say that ‘the former lays emphasis upon the well that con- 
sented (or refused) to receive, while the latter brings before us 
the possession gained: so that the full meaning is, As many as 
by accepting Him, received Him.” For the use of the simple 
verb, see v. 43; xiil. 20; xix. 6. 


Power (é£ovclav). Rev., the right. Six words are used for 
power in the New Testament: Bia, force, often oppressive, ex- 
hibiting itself in violence (Acts v. 26; xxvii. 41. Compare the 
kindred verb Bidferar, Matt. xi. 12; “the kingdom of heaven 
is taken by violence): Svvapus, natural ability (see on 2 Pet. ii. 
11): évépyeva, energy, power in exercise ; only of superhuman 
power, good or evil. Used by Paul only, and chiefly in the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment (Eph. i. 19; iii. 7; Col. ii. 12. 
Compare the kindred verb évepyéw, to put forth power, and see 
on Mark vi. 14; Jas. v.16): loys, strength (see on 2 Pet. ii. 11. 
Compare the kindred verb toyva, to be strong, and see on Luke 
xiv. 80; xvi. 3): xpdtos, might, only of God, relative and mani- 
Jested power, dominion (Eph. i. 19; vi. 10; 1 Tim. vi. 16; 1 
Pet. iv. 11. Compare the kindred verb xparéw, to have power, 
to be master of, and see on Mark vii. 3; Acts iii. 11): é£oucda, 
laberty of action (é€eors, it is lawful), authority, delegated or 
arbitrary (John v.27; x. 18; xvii. 2; xixs 10112 See.on 
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Mark ii. 10; Luke xx. 20). Here, therefore, éfovo/a is not 
merely possibility or ability, but legitimate right derived from 
a competent source—the Word. 


To become (yevéotar). As those who are born (ver. 13. 
Compare ili. 3, and Matt. v. 45). 


Sons (réxva). Rev., more correctly, children. Son is vids. 
Téxvov, child (tixro, to bring forth), denotes a relation based on 
community of nature, while vios, Son, may indicate only adop- 
tion and heirship. See Gal. iv. 7. Except in Apoe. xxi. 7, 
which is a quotation, John never uses vids to describe the rela- 
tion of Christians to God, since he regards their position not 
as a result of adoption, but of a new life. Paul, on the other 
hand, regards the relation from the legal standpoint, as adop- 
tion, imparting a new dignity and relation (Rom. viii. 15; Gal. 
iv. 5, 6). See also Jas.i.18; 1 Pet. i. 3, 23, where the point 
of view is John’s rather than Paul’s. Téxvov, indicating the 
relationship of man to God, occurs in John i. 125 xi. 52; 1 John 
ili. 1, 2, 10; v. 2, and always in the plural. 


Believe on (a.ctevovcw eis). The present participle, de- 
lieving, indicates the present and continuous activity of faith. 
The word is used by John, sometimes with the dative case 
simply, meaning to believe a person or thing; 2.¢., to believe 
that they are true or speak the truth. Thus, to believe the 
Scripture (ii. 22) ; believe me (iv. 21); believe Moses, his writ- 
ings, my words (v. 46). At other times with a preposition, eis, 
into, which is rendered believe in, or believe on. So here, vi. 29; 
viii. 30; 1 John v.10. See the two contrasted in vi. 29, 30; 
viii. 30, 31; 1 John v.10. To believe zm, or on, is more than 
mere acceptance of a statement. It is so to accept a statement 
or a person as to rest upon them, to trust them practically ; 
to draw upon and avail one’s self of all that is offered to him 
in them. Hence to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ is not 
merely to believe the facts of His historic life or of His saving 
energy as facts, but to accept Him as Saviour, Teacher, Sym- 
pathizer, Judge; to rest the soul upon Him for present and 

Vor. JI.—4 
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future salvation, and to accept and adopt His precepts and ex- 
ample as binding upon the life. 


Name (évoua). See on Matt. xxviii. 19. Expressing the sum 
of the qualities which mark the nature or character of a person. 
To believe in the name of Jesus Christ the Son of God, is to 
accept as true the revelation contained in that title. Compare 
RX gods 


13. Which (02). Referring to children of God. 


Were born (éyeriIncav). Lit., were begotten. The phrase 
yevundjvar €x Tod Ocod, to be born or begotten of God, occurs 
only here in the Gospel, and several times in the First Epistle. 
It is peculiar to John. 

There is a progress of thought in the three following clauses, 
describing the proper origin of a believer’s new life. Children 
of God are begotten, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man. “The new birth is not brought about 
by descent, by desire, or by human power” (Westcott). 


Of blood (€& aivatav). Lit., of bloods. The plural is vari- 
ously explained: by some as indicating the duality of the sexes, 
by others of the multiplicity of ancestors. The best explana- 
tion seems to be afforded by a similar use of the plural in Plato, 
éru ev yddaks tpepopevor, “while still nourished by milks” 
(“ Laws,” 887). The fluids, blood or milk being represented as 
the sum-total of all their parts. Compare 7a véata, the waters. 


14. And the Word (xai). The simple copula as before; not 
yea, or namely, or therefore, but passing to a new statement 
concerning the Word. 


Was made flesh (cdpE éyévero). Rev., “ became flesh.” The 
same verb as in ver. 3. All things became through Him; He 
in turn became flesh. ‘‘He became that which first became 
through Him.” In becoming, He did not cease to be the 
Eternal Word. His divine nature was not laid aside. In be- 
coming flesh He did not part with the rational soul of man. 
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Retaining all the essential properties of the Word, He entered 
into anew mode of being, not a new being. 

The word capé, jlesh, describes this new mode of being. It 
signifies human nature in and according to its corporeal mani- 
festation. Here, as opposed to the purely divine, and to the 
purely immaterial nature of the Word. He did not first be- 
come a personality on becoming flesh. The prologue through- 
out conceives Him as a personality from the very beginning— 
from eternal ages. The phrase became flesh, means more than 
that He assumed a Awman body. He assumed human nature 
entire, identifying Himself with the race of man, having a 
human body, a human soul, and a human spirit. See xii. 27; 
xi. 33: xiii. 21; xix. 30. He did not assume, for a time 
merely, humanity as something foreign to Himself. The in- 
carnation was not a mere accident of His substantial being. 
“He became flesh, and did not clothe Himself in flesh.” Com- 
pare, on the whole passage, 1 John iv. 2; 2 John 7. 


Dwelt (écx/vacev). Lit., tabernacled, fixed, or had His tab- 
ernacle: from oxnvi, a tent or tabernacle. The verb is used only 
by John: inthe Gospel only here, and in Apoe. vii. 15; xii.12 5 
xiii. 6; xxi. 3. It occurs in classical writings, as in Xenophon, 
év TH Tredle éaxnvou, he pitched his tent in the plain (“ Ana- 
basis,” vii. 4,11). So Plato, arguing against the proposition 
that the unjust die by the inherent destructive power of evil, 
says that “injustice which murders others keeps the murderer 
alive—aye, and unsleeping too; oltw méppw Tov as €ouKev 
écxivatat Tod Javdopos elvat, i.e., literally, so far has her tent 
been spread from being a house of death” (“ Republic,” 610). 
The figure here is from the Old Testament (Lev. xxvii. 11; 2 
Sam. vii. 6; Ps. Ixxviii. 67 sqq.; Ezek. xxxvii. 27). The taber- 
nacle was the dwelling-place of Jehovah; the meeting-place of 
God and Israel. So the Word came to men in the person of 
Jesus, As Jehovah adopted for His habitation a dwelling like 
that of the people in the wilderness, so the Word assumed a 
community of nature with mankind, an embodiment like that 
of humanity at large, and became flesh. ‘ That which was 
from the beginning, we heard, we saw, we beheld, we handled. 
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Our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ” (1 John i. 1-8. Compare Philip. ii. 7, 8). 

Some find in the word tabernacle, a temporary structure (see 
the contrast between oxjvos, tabernacle, and oixodoun, burlding, 
in 2 Cor. v. 1), a suggestion of the transitoriness of our Lord’s 
stay upon earth; which may well be, although the word does 
not necessarily imply this; for in Apoc. xxi. 3, it is said of the 
heavenly Jerusalem “ the tabernacle of God is with men, and 
He will set up his tabernacle (oxnvocer) with them.” 

Dante alludes to the incarnation in the seventh canto of the 
“ Paradiso: ” 


——‘‘ the human species down below 
Lay sick for many centuries in great error, 
Till to descend it pleased the Word of God 
To where the nature, which from its own Maker 
Estranged itself, He joined to Him in person 
By the sole act of His eternal love.” 


Among us (év jyiv). In the midst of us. Compare Gen. 
xxiv. 3, Sept., “the Canaanites, with whom I dwell (we av eyo 
oik® €v avtois).” The reference is to the eye-witnesses of our 
Lord’s life. ‘‘ According as the spectacle presents itself to the 
mind of the Evangelist, and in the words among us takes the 
character of the most personal recollection, it becomes in him 
the object of a delightful contemplation ” (Godet). 

The following words, as far as and including Father, are 
parenthetical. The unbroken sentence is: “The Word be- 
came flesh, and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.” 


We beheld (éJcacdueda). Compare Luke ix. 32; 2 Pet. ii. 
16; 1 Johni.1; iv. 14. See on Matt. xi. 7; xxiii. 5. The 
word denotes calm, continuous contemplation of an object 
which remains before the spectator. 


Glory (dd€av). Not the absolute glory of the Eternal Word, 
which could belong only to His pre-existent state, and to the 
conditions subsequent to his exaltation; but His glory revealed 
under human limitations both in Himself and in those who be- 
held Him. The reference is again to the Old Testament mani 
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festations of the divine glory, in the wilderness (Exod. xvi. 10; 
xxiv. 16, etc.) ; in the temple (1 Kings viii. 11); to the proph- 
ets (Isa. vi. 3; Ezek. i. 28). The divine glory flashed out in 
Christ from time to time, in His transfiguration (Luke ix. 31; 
compare 2 Pet. i. 16, 17) and His miracles (John ii. 11; xi. 4, 
40), but appeared also in His perfect life and character, in His 
fulfilment of the absolute idea of manhood. 


Glory. Without the article. This repetition of the word 
is explanatory. The nature of the glory is defined by what 
follows. 


As (as). A particle of comparison. Compare Apoc. v. 6, 
“a lamb as though it had been slain; ” also Apoe. xiii. 3. 


Of the only begotten of the Father (uovoyevois mapa 
martpos). Rev., “from the Father.” The glory was eke, cor- 
responds in nature to, the glory of an only Son sent from a 
Father. It was the glory of one who partook of His divine Fa- 
ther’s essence; on whom the Father’s love was visibly lavished, 
and who represented the Father as His ambassador. The word 
povoyerns, only begotten (De Wette and Westcott, “only born”) 
is used in the New Testament of a human relationship (Luke 
vii. 12; viii. 42; ix. 38). In the Septuagint it answers to 
darling, Heb., only one, in Ps. xxi., A. V. xxii. 20; and to 
desolate in Ps. xxiv., A. V. xxv., 16. With the exception of 
the passages cited above, and Heb. xi. 17, it occurs in the 
New Testament only in the writings of John, and is used 
only of Christ. With this word should be compared Paul’s 
apororoos, first born (Rom. viii. 29; Col. i. 15, 18), which 
occurs but once in John (Apoc. i. 5), and in Heb. i. 6; xi. 28; 
xii. 23. John’s word marks the relation to the Father as 
unique, stating the fact in itself. Paul’s word places the eter- 
nal Son in relation to the universe. Paul’s word emphasizes 
His existence before created things; John’s His distinctness 
from created things. Movoyevys distinguishes between Christ 
as the only Son, and the many children (réxva) of God; and 
further, in that the only Son did not become (yevéodar) such 
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by receiving power, by adoption, or by moral generation, but 
was (jv) such in the beginning with God. The fact set forth 
does not belong to the sphere of His incarnation, but of His 
eternal being. The statement is anthropomorphic,* and there- 
fore cannot fully express the metaphysical relation. 

Of the Father is properly rendercd by Rev., “from the 
Father,” thus giving the force of wapdé (see on from God, 
ver. 6). The preposition does not express the idea of genera- 
tion, which would be given by é« or by the simple genitive, 
but of mzsston—sent from the Father, as John from God (see 
vi. 46; vii. 29; xvi. 27; xvii. 8). The correlative of this is ver. 
18, “ who is in the bosom (els tov Kddrov) of the Father ;” lit., 
“into the bosom,” the preposition eis signifying who has gone 
into and is there ; thus viewing the Son as having returned to 
the Father (but see on ver. 18). 


Full of grace and truth (Anjpns ydpstos Kai adnIelas). 
This is connected with the main subject of the sentence: “The 
Word—full of grace and truth.” A common combination in the 
Old Testament (see Gen. xxiv. 27, 49; xxxii. 10; Exod. xxxiv. 
6; Ps. xl. 10, 11; 1xi.7). In these two words the character of 
the divine revelation is summed up. ‘“‘ Grace corresponds with 
the idea of the revelation of God as Love (1 John iv. 8, 16) by 
Him who is Life; and Truth with that of the revelation of 
God as Light (1 John i. 5) by Him who is Himself Light ” 
(Westcott). Compare ver. 17. On Grace, see on Luke i. 30. 


15. As ver. 14 is parallel to vv. 1-5, so this verse is parallel 
to vv. 6-8, but with an advance of thought. Vv. 6-8 set forth 
the Baptist’s witness to the Word as the general light of men. 
This verse gives the Baptist’s witness to the personal Word be- 
come flesh. 


Bare witness (waprupe?). Present tense. Rev., correctly, 
beareth witness. The present tense describes the witness of the 





*7.e., attributing human form and human modes of activity to God, as 
when we speak of the hand, the face, the eye of God, or of God begetting as 
here. 
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Baptist as abiding. The fact of the Word’s becoming flesh is 
permanently established by his testimony. 


Cried (xéxpayev). See on Mark v.5; ix. 24; Luke xviii. 39. 
The verb denotes an inarticulate utterance as distinguished from 
words. When used in connection with articulate speech, it is 
joined with Néyew or eizety, to say, as vii. 28, cried, saying. 
Compare vii. 37; xii. 44. The crying corresponds with the 
Baptist’s description of himself as a voice (pwr, sound or tone), 
Mark i. 3; Luke iii. 4; John i. 23. The verb is in the perfect 
tense, but with the usual classical sense of the present. 


Was He (%v). The imperfect tense, pointing back to a testi- 
mony historically past. 


After me (drrécw pov). Lit., behind me: in His human mani- 
festation. 


Is preferred before me (gumpooSév pov yéyover). Lit., “as 
become,” so Rev., “or is here (compare vi. 25) before me.” 
Before is used of time, not of dignity or rank. The expression 
is enigmatical in form: ‘my successor is my predecessor.” 
The idea of the superior dignity of Christ is not a necessary 
inference from His coming after John, as, on that interpretation, 
the words would imply. On the contrary, the herald who pre- 
cedes is inferior in dignity to the Prince whom he announces. 


For (671). Or because. The reason for the preceding state- 
ment: the key to the enigma. 


He was before me (patos pou jv). Lit., first in regard 
of me (Rev., in margin). The reference to dignity would re- 
quire éoriv, is (see Matt. iii. 11, “2s mightier”). A similar ex- 
pression occurs in xv. 18: the world hated me before (it hated) 
you (rparov tuav). The reference is to the pre-existence of 
Christ. When speaking of Christ’s Adstoric manifestation, 7s 
become before me, the Baptist says yéyovev. When speaking of 
Christ’s e¢ernal being, He was before me, he uses jv. The 
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meaning is, then, that Christ, in His human manifestation, ap- 
peared after John, but, as the Eternal Word, preceded him, 
because He existed before him. Compare viii. 58.* 


16. And («al). But the correct reading is 671, because, thus 
connecting the following sentence with <«“ full of grace and 
truth ” in ver. 14. We know Him as Jull of grace and truth, 
because we have received of His Sulness. 


Of His fulness (é« rod TAnpo“aTos avtod). These and the 
succeeding words are the Evangelist’s, not the Baptist’s. The 
word fulness (adjpwpua) is found here only in John, but fre- 
quently occurs in the writings of Paul, whose use of it in 
Ephesians and Colossians illustrates the sense in J ohn ; these 
being Asiatic churches which fell, later, within the sphere of 
John’s influence. The word is akin to TAnpns, full (ver. 14), 
and to rAmpoby, to fill or complete y and means that which is com- 
plete in itself, plenitude, entire number or quantity. Thus the 
crew of a ship is called wAspeua, its complement. Aristophanes 
(“ Wasps,” 660), “todtwr TrAnpwwa, the sum-total of these, is 
nearly two thousand talents.” Herodotus (iil., 22) says that the 
Sull term of man’s life among the Persians is eighty years ; and 
Aristotle (“ Polities,” iv., 4) refers to Socrates as saying that the 
eight classes, representing different industries in the state, con- 
stitute the pleroma of the state (see Plato, “Republic,” 37 1) in 
Ephesians i. 23, Paul says that the church is the pleroma of 
Christ: ¢.¢., the plenitude of the divine graces in Christ is com- 
municated to the Church as His body, making all the body, 
supplied and knit together through the joints and bands, to in- 
crease with the increase of God (Col. ii. 19 ; compare Eph. iv. 
16). Similarly he prays (Eph. iii. 19) that the brethren may 
be filled unto all the pleroma of God: z.¢., that they may be 
filled with the fulness which God imparts. More closely re- 
lated to John’s use of the term here are Col. i. 19, “It pleased 





*T follow Meyer and Godet. De Wette, Alford, Milligan and Moulton 
adopt the other interpretation, referring ZumpooSev, to rank or dignity. So 
Westcott, who, however, does not state the issue between the two explanations 
with his usual sharpness. 
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the Father that in Him (Christ) should all the fulness (16 
TAnpowa, note the article) dwell;” and ii. 9, 10, “In Him 
dwelleth all the pleroma of the Goahend eabioy (i.e., corpo- 
really, becoming incarnate), and in Him ye are fulfilled (3emn- 
pepévor).” This declares that the whole aggregate of the divine 
powers and graces appeared in the incarnate Word, and corre- 
sponds with John’s statement that “the Word became jlesh and 
tabernacled among men, fudd of grace and truth;” while “ye 
are fulfilled” answers to John’s “of His fulness we all received.” 
Hence John’s meaning here is that Christians receive from the 
divine completeness whatever each requires for the perfection 
of his character and for the accomplishment of his work (com- 
pare John xv. 15; xvii. 22).* 


Have—received (€AdSoper). Rev., we recewwed: rendering 
the aorist tense more literally. 


Grace for grace (ydpw avti ydpitos). The preposition dvti 
originally means over against ; opposite ; before (in a local sense). 
Through the idea of placing one thing over against another is 
developed that of exchange. Thus Herodotus (iii., 59), ‘‘ They 
bought the island, avti ypnudtwv, for money.” So Matt. v. 38, 
“An eye for (avtt) an eye,” etc. This idea is at the root of the 
peculiar sense in which the preposition is used here. We re- 
ceived, not New Testament grace instead of Old Testament 
grace; nor simply, grace added to grace; but new grace im- 
parted as the former measure of grace has been received and 
improved. “To have realized and used one measure of grace, 
was to have gained a larger measure (as it were) in exchange 
for it.” Consequently, continuous, unintermitted grace. The 
idea of the development of one grace from another is elaborated 
by Peter (2 Pet. i. 5), on which see notes. Winer cites a most 
interesting parallel from Philo. ‘“ Wherefore, having provided 
and dispensed the first graces (ydapitas), before their recipients 
have waxed wanton through satiety, he subsequently bestows 





* Tt is hardly necessary to refer the critical student to the admirable note 
of Bishop Lightfoot, in his Commentary on Colossians, p, 323 sq. 
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different graces in exchange for (avril) those, and a third supply 
for the second, and ever new ones in exchange for the older.” 


17. For (671). Because. Giving the ground of the state- 
ment that Christians received new and richer gifts of grace: 
the ground being that the law of Moses was a limited and 
narrow enactment, while Jesus Christ imparted the fulness of 
grace and truth which was in Him (ver. 14). Compare Rom. 
val oexe 4? Galoiin 10, 


Was given (é509n). <A special gift serving a special and 
preparatory purpose with reference to the Gospel: the word 
being appropriate to “an external and positive institution.” 


By Moses (ia). Lit., through. See on by Him, ver. 3. 


Grace and truth came (éyévero). Came into being as the 
development of the divine plan inaugurated in the law, and 
unfolding the significance of the gift of the law. They came 
into being not absolutely, but in relation to mankind. Com- 
pare 1 Cor.i. 30, where it is said of Christ, He was made (prop- 
erly, became, éyevi In) unto us wisdom and righteousness, ete. 
Note the article with grace and truth ; the grace and the truth; 
that which in the full sense is grace and truth. Grace occurs 
nowhere else in John, except in salutations (2 John 3; Apoc. 
Ae txxit ty 


Jesus Christ. The Being who has been present in the 
Evangelist’s mind from the opening of the Gospel is now first 
named. The two clauses, “the law was given,” “grace and 
truth came,” without the copula or qualifying particles, illus- 
trate the parallelism which is characteristic of John’s style (see 
on ver. 10). 


18. No man hath seen God at any time (@cdv ovdels éd- 
paxev rewrote). Cod is first in the Greek order, as emphatic: 
“God hath no man ever seen.” As to the substance of the 
statement, compare iii. 11; Exod. xxxiii. 20; 1 John iv. 192. 
Manifestations of God to Old Testament saints were only par- 
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tial and approximate (Exod. xxxiii. 23). The seeing intended 
here is seeing of the divine essence rather than of the divine per- 
son, which also is indicated by the absence of the article from 
@cov, God. In this sense even Christ was not seen as God. 
The verb opda, to see, denotes a physical act, but emphasizes 
the mental discernment accompanying it, and points to the re- 
sult rather than to the act of vision. In1Johni.1; iv. 12, 14, 
Sedowar is used, denoting calm and deliberate contemplation 
(see on ver. 14). In xii. 45, we have Jewpéw, to behold (see on 
Mark v. 15; Luke x. 18). Both Sedowar and Sewpéw imply de- 
liberate contemplation, but the former is gazing with a view to 
satisfy the eye, while the latter is beholding more critically, 
with an inward spiritual or mental interest in the thing beheld, 
and with a view to acquire knowledge about it. “ Oewpeiv 
would be used of a general officially reviewing or inspecting 
an army; Seao9ar of a lay spectator looking at the parade” 
(Thayer). 


The only begotten son (6 povoyer7s vids). Several of the 
principal manuscripts and a great mass of ancient evidence 
support the reading povoyevis Oeds, “God only begotten.” * 

Another and minor difference in reading relates to the article, 
which is omitted from povoyevyjs by most of the authorities 
which favor @eds. Whether we read the only begotten Son, or 
God only begotten, the sense of the passage is not affected. The 
latter reading merely combines in one phrase the two attri- 
butes of the word already indicated—God (ver. 1), only begot- 
ten (ver. 14); the sense being one who was both God and only 
begotten. 





* Dr. Scrivener, “‘ Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament,” re- 
marks: ‘‘ Those who will resort to ancient evidence exclusively for the recension 
of the text, may well be perplexed in dealing with this passage. The oldest 
manuscripts, versions, and writers are hopelessly divided.” He decides, how- 
ever, for the reading vits, So Tischendorf’s text, and of commentators, Meyer, 
De Wette, Alford, Godet, Schaff (in Lange). Westcott and Hort’s text gives 
@eds, with 6 povoyerys vids in margin. So Westcott (Commentary), Milligan and 
Moulton, and Tregelles. See Schaff’s note on the passage in Lange; Scriv- 
ener, p. 525; and ‘Two Dissertations,” by F. J. A. Hort, Cambridge, 


1877. 
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Who is in the bosom (6 év eis Tov xéArrov). The expression 
0 dv, who is, or the one being, is explained in two ways: 1. Asa 
timeless present, expressing the inherent and eternal relation of 
the Son to the Father. 2. As interpreted by the preposition 
eis, in, lit., into, and expressing the fact of Christ’s return to 
the Father’s glory after His incarnation: “The Son who has 
entered enzo the Father’s bosom and és there.” In the former 
case it is an absolute description of the nature of the Son: in 
the latter, the emphasis is on the historic fact of the ascension, 
though with a reference to his eternal abiding with the Father 
from thenceforth. 

While the fact of Christ’s return to the Father’s glory may 
have been present to the writer’s mind, and have helped to de- 
termine the form of the statement, to emphasize that fact in 
this connection would seem less consistent with the course of 
thought in the Prologue than the other interpretation; since 
John is declaring in this sentence the competency of the incar- 
nate Son to manifest God to mankind. The ascension of Christ 
is indeed bound up with that truth, but is not, in the light of 
the previous course of thought, its primary factor. That is 
rather the eternal oneness of the Word with God ; which, though 
passing through the phase of incarnation, nevertheless remains 
unbroken (iii. 13). Thus Godet, aptly : “The quality attributed 
to Jesus, of being the perfect revealer of the divine Being, is 
founded on His intimate and perfect relation to God Himself.” 

The phrase, én the bosom of the Father, depicts this eternal 
relation as essentially a relation of love ; the figure being used 
of the relation of husband and wife (Deut. xiii. 6); of a father 
to an infant child (Num. xi. 12), and of the affectionate protec- 
tion and rest afforded to Lazarus in Paradise (Luke xvi. 23). 
The force of the preposition eis, into, according to the first in- 
terpretation of who zs, is akin to that of “with God” (see on 
ver. 1); denoting an ever active relation, an eternal going forth 
and returning to the Father’s bosom by the Son in His eternal 
work of love. He ever goes forth from that element of grace 
and Jove and returns to it. That element is His life. He is 
there “because He plunges into it by His unceasing action ” 
(Godet). 
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He (éxefvos). Strongly emphatic, and pointing to the eternal 
Son. This pronoun is used by John more frequently than by 
any other writer. It occurs seventy-two times, and not only as 
denoting the more distant subject, but as denoting and laying 
special stress on the person or thing immediately at hand, or 
possessing pre-eminently the quality which is immediately in 
question. Thus Jesus applies it to Himself as the person for 
whom the healed blind man is inquiring: “It is He (éxetvos) 
that talketh with thee ” (John ix. 37). So here, “the only-be- 
gotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father—He hath de- 
clared Him.” 


Hath declared (€€nyjoaro). Or, rendering the aorist strictly, 
He declared. From éx, forth, and ‘ryéouat, to lead the way. 
Orig., to dead or govern. Hence, like the Lat. praeire verbis, to 
go before with words, to prescribe or dictate a form of words. 
To draw out in narrative, to recount or rehearse (see Acts xv. 
14, and on Luke xxiv. 35). To relate in full ; to eterpret, or 
translate. Therefore é&rynous, exegesis, is interpretation or ea- 
planation. The word éEnyntjs was used by the Greeks of an 
expounder of oracles, dreams, omens, or sacred rites. Thus 
Croesus, finding the suburbs of Sardis alive with serpents, sent 
to the soothsayers (é€nyntas) of Telmessus (Herodotus, 1., 78). 
The word thus comes to mean a spiritual director. Plato calls 
Apollo the tutelary director (matpdos éEnyntys) of religion 
(“ Republic,” 427), and says, “ Let the priests be interpreters for 
life” (“ Laws,” 759). In the Septuagint the word is used of the 
magicians of Pharaoh’s court (Gen. xli. 8, 24), and the kindred 
verb of teaching or interpreting concerning leprosy (Levit. xiv. 
57). John’s meaning is that the Word revealed or manifested 
and interpreted the Father to men. The word occurs only here 
in John’s writings. Wyc. renders, He hath told out. These 
words conclude the Prologue. 


Tur Historica, Narrative now begins, and falls into two 
general divisions. 
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I. THE SELF-REVELATION OF CHRIST TO THE WORLD (i. 
19-xii. 50). 


IJ. THE SELF-REVELATION OF CHRIST TO THE DISCIPLES 
(xiii. 1-xxi. 23).* 


19. This (airy). The following. This use of the pronoun, 
calling the reader’s attention to what follows, and preparing 
him for it, is frequent in John. Sometimes the pronoun carries 
the sense of quality: of this character. See iii. 19; xv. 12; 1 
John v. 4, 9, 11, 14. 


Witness (uaprupia). Testimony. See on ver. 7, and 1 Pet. 
Ve: 


John. See on ver. 6. Note the article : the John previously 
mentioned. 


The Jews (o0¢ “Iovéaior). This is a characteristic word in 
John. It occurs more than fifty times in his Gospel as his own 
expression, while there are six instances of the formula King 
of the Jews used by Gentiles. In the Synoptic Gospels, on the 
other hand, to twelve instances of Hing of the Jews, there are 
but four passages in which the word Jews occurs. In Paul’s 
writings it is comparatively rare, mostly in contrast with Greek, 
and both in contrast with Christianity. In the Apocalypse it 
is found twice (ii. 9; iii. 9), of those who say they are Jews and 
are not, but are “of the synagogue of Satan” and “do lie.” 

John, in the Gospel, distinguishes between the multitude (0 
dxAos) and the Jews (’Iovéaio). By the former he means the 
aggregate of the Jewish inhabitants of Palestine, the mass of 
the people, chiefly Galileans; by the latter, more particularly 
Judeans, the leaders of Judaism in opposition to Jesus. The 
multitude are unsettled in conviction, inquisitive, despised by the 
Pharisees, inclined to listen to Jesus and to believe ; moved by 
an impulse to make Him a king, escorting Him triumphantly 
into Jerusalem, and not appearing in the narrative of the trial 





*T take this division from Westcott. 
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and crucifixion. The Jews are tenacious of the expectation of a 
national Messiah. They represent the narrow, sectarian aspect 
of Judaism ; they are the instigators and leaders of the opposi- 
tion to Jesus, and to them His crucifixion is attributed. John 
uses the word where the other Evangelists speak of the op- 
posers of Christ as Pharisees, Sadducees, elders, chief-priests, 
scribes, or lawyers. He recognizes the distinction between 
Pharisee and Sadducee, and though he does not mention the 
latter by name, he characterizes them by their position. Jesus 
is the key to the sense in which John employs the term Jews. 
He regards them in their relation to Him. The idea underly- 
ing the word is habitually that of separation from the character 
and privileges of a true Israelite through their rejection of 
Jesus.* 


Sent (a7récrevXav). Asa deputation. See on ver. 6. 


Priests and Levites. Representing the ecclesiastical ele- 
ment of the nation; the two classes employed in the temple 
service. See Josh. iii. 3; 2 Chron. xxx. 27; Ezek. xliv.15. The 
combination occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. These 
deputies probably came from the Sanhedrim. 


To ask (iva épwrjcwaow). Lit., in order that they should ask. 
See on Matt. xv. 23. 


Who art thou (cd ris eZ)? = Lit., thow, who art thou ? 


20. He confessed and denied not. John’s characteristic 
combination of a positive and negative clause. See on ver. 3. 
Both verbs are used absolutely. 


| am not the Christ. According to the proper reading, éya, 
T, stands first in the Baptist’s statement, the 67. having the 
force merely of quotation marks. It is emphatic: “I am not 
the Christ, though the Christ is here.” Some were questioning 





* The student should by all means read Canon Westcott’s admirable sum- 
mary of this subject in the Introduction to his Commentary on John’s Gospel. 
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whether John was the Christ (Luke iii. 15; Acts xiii. 25). Note 
the frequent occurrence of the emphatic 7: vv. 23, 26, 27, 30, 
31, 33, 834. On the Christ, see on Matt. i. 1. 


24. What then? Art thou Elias? JBetter, as Rev., 
Elijah. Some authorities read, What then art thou? Elyah ? 
Elijah, predicted in Mal. iv. 5, as the forerunner of the day of 
the Lord. 


Art thou that prophet? Rev., “the prophet.” According 
to the Greek order, the prophet art thou. See Deut. xviii. 
15, and compare Acts iii. 22; vii. 37; John i. 46; vi. 14. 


No. Observe how the successive denials become shorter. 


23. The voice (fwv7). Or, a voice. There is no article. 
See on Matt. iii. 5. 


Crying in the wilderness. Some join in the welderness 
with make straight, as in the Hebrew. The quotation is from 
Isa. xl. 3. In the other three Gospels it is applied to the Bap- 
tist (Matt. iii. 3; Mark i. 3; Luke iii. 4). Here he uses it of 
himself. On wilderness, see on Matt. iii. 1. 


Make straight the way (evIuvate tv oddv). For oddv, way, 
all the Synoptists have tpé8ous, beaten tracks ; and for the verb 
evduvate, make straight, the adjective and verb evSelas tovetre. 
On the figure of preparing the roads, see on Luke iii. 5. 


24. They which were sent were (oi amectadpévor Hoar). 
Lit., those having been sent were. But the best texts omit the 
article, so that the remaining words form the pluperfect pas- 
sive: “they had been sent from the Pharisees.” This addition 
of an explanatory circumstance is characteristic of John. Com- 
pare i. 41, 45; ix. 14; xi. 5, 18; xiii. 23. 


26. | baptize with water: but there standeth. The best 
texts omit but; so that the two clauses illustrate John’s char- 
acteristic parallelism, and bring out the sharp contrast be- 
tween the Baptist and his successor. 
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Among you (“éc0s vuav). The Greek idiom is a mid one 
im respect of you. ‘Eyw, J, and pécos, a mid one, stand re- 
spectively at the head of the parallel clauses, thus emphasizing 
the two contrasted parties. 


Standeth (€crnxev). The best texts read ore, a verb 
which is kindred to éornxev, but with the added sense of firm, 
persistent standing. Thus, stand fast (1 Cor. xvi. 13; Gal. v. 
1: Philip. i. 27). The verb emphasizes the firm, dignified at- 
titude of Christ. 


Ye know not (duets). Emphatic. 


27. He it is who, coming after me (adtdés éotw 6 drrlcw 
pov épxdpuevos). The best texts omit the first two words. 
Westcott and Hort also omit 0; so that the rendering is, whom 
ye know not, coming after me. 


Was preferred before me. The best texts omit. 


To unloose (a Avow). Lit., that I should unloose. Mark 
(i. 7) and Luke (iii. 16) have wnloose. Matt. (iii. 11) bear. 
See on Matt. iii. 11. 


28. Bethabara (Bn3aBapa). The correct reading is Bn9avia, 
Bethany. Not the Bethany of John xi. 18, but an unknown 
village. It was not uncommon for two places to have the same 
name, as the two Lethsaidas, the one on the eastern shore of 
the Lake of Gennesaret (Mark vi. 32, 45), and the other on the 
western shore (John i. 44); the two Ceesareas, on the Mediter- 
ranean (Acts viii. 40), and in Gaulonitis, at the foot of Lebanon, 
Cesarea Philippi (Matt. xvi. 13). 


Was baptizing (%v Barrifwv). The participle with the sub- 
stantive verb indicating continued action; was engaged in bap- 
tizing. 

29. John. The best texts omit. 

Vou. II.—5d 
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Seeth (Srére1). Both opdw and Préra denote the physical 
act of seeing, the former seeing in general, the latter the single 
look. The perception indicated by BAérw is more outward ; 
the perception of sense as distinguished from mental discern- 
ment, which is prominent in dpdw. A look told the Baptist 
that the Mightier One had come. See on ver. 18, and Matt. 
vii. 3. 


Unto (pos). Strictly, towards. 


Behold (iS). The imperative in the singular number, 
though the company of his followers is addressed. This con- 
struction, however, is not uncommon. See Matt. KXVL 655 
Acts xill. 46. 


The Lamb (6 duvos). The word occurs in John only here 
and in ver. 36. Also in Acts viii. 832; 1 Pet.i.19. The diminu- 
tive dpvlov, a little lamb, is found once in the Gospel (xxi. 15), 
often in the Apocalypse, but only of the glorified Redeemer, 
and nowhere else in the New Testament. In some instances 
the word may emphasize the gentle and innocent character of 
Jesus suffering to expiate the sins of men (Apoc. v. 6, 12; xiii. 
8); but it is also employed in describing Him as indignant 
(Apoe. vi. 16) ; as victorious (Apoc. xvii. 4); as the object of 
adoration (Apoc. v. 8); and as enthroned (Apoc. v.13; vii. 
LT). 

The term, the Lamb of God (note the article), is evidently 
used here by the Baptist in some sense understood by his 
hearers, and points to Isa. liii. (7); compare Acts viii. 32. 
The reference is probably to the Paschal lamb, though com- 
mentators differ. 


Of God. Provided by God for sacrifice. 


That taketh away (6 aipwv). Either takes away or takes 
upon himself, in order to bear: either removal or expration of 
sin. The one idea, however, is included in the other. The 
taking away of the sin is through His bearing it. In Isa. iii. 
(Sept.), dépw, to bear, and its compound dvadépe (see on 1 Pet. 
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ii. 5) are used, and aipw, to take up and carry away, occurs only 
in the phrase hes life is taken from the earth, A.V., he was cut 
off out of the land of the living, in accordance with the universal 
usage of the Septuagint, which never employs aipew to express 
the bearing of sin. If the Baptist had meant bearing, he would 
probably have used ¢épw. Compare 1 John iii. 5: “He was 
manifested to take away (iva apy) our sins,” and 1 John i. 7, 
‘‘cleanseth us from all sin.” In the use of the present tense, 
taketh, the Baptist views the future consummation of Christ’s 
atoning work as potentially present. 


The sin (tv duapriav). Collectively regarded. 
World. See on ver. 9. 


30. Of whom (rrepi od) ; i.e., “concerning whom ;” but the 
proper reading is u7rép od, “on behalf of whom ;” in vindication 


of. 


A man (avyp). Three words are used in the New Testa- 
ment for man: appv or apony, avnp, and dvSIpwtos. “Aponv 
marks merely the sexual distinction, male (Rom. i. 27; Apoc. 
xii. 5, 13). ’Avjp denotes the man as distinguished from the 
woman, as male or as a husband (Acts viii. 12; Matt. i. 16), or 
from a boy (Matt. xiv. 21). Also man as endowed with courage, 
intelligence, strength, and other noble attributes (1 Cor. xiii. 
11; Eph. iv. 13; Jas. iii. 2). 

"AvSpwros is generic, without distinction of sex, a human 
being (John xvi. 21), though often used in connections which 
indicate or imply sex, as Matt. xix. 10; x. 35. Used of man- 
kind (Matt. iv. 4), or of the people (Matt. v. 13, 16; vi. 5, 18; 
John vi. 10). Of man as distinguished from animals or plants 
(Matt. iv. 19; 2 Pet. ii. 16), and from God, Christ as divine 
and angels (Matt. x. 32; John x. 33; Luke ii. 15). With the 
notion of weakness leading to sin, and with a contemptuous 
sense (1 Cor. ii. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 2; John v.12; Rom. ix. 20). 
The more honorable and noble sense thus attaches to avnp 
rather than to dv9pwros. Thus Herodotus says that when the 
Medes charged the Greeks, they fell in vast numbers, so that 
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it was manifest to Xerxes that he had many men combatants 
(avS perros) but few warriors (dv8pes) vii., 210. So Homer: ZO 
friends, be men (avépes), and take on a stout heart” (‘“Iliad,” 
v., 529). ’Avyjp is therefore used here of Jesus by the Baptist 
with a sense of dignity. Compare dvSpwrros, in ver. 6, where 
the word implies no disparagement, but is simply indefinite. 
In John dup has mostly the sense of husband (iv. 16-18). See 
Vig10: 


31. And | («ayo). Emphatic. “And J, though I predicted 
His coming (ver. 30), knew Him not.” 


Knew Him not. Officially, as the Messiah. There is no 
reference to personal acquaintance. It is inconceivable that,’ 
with the intimate relations between the two families, the Bap- 
tist should have been personally unacquainted with Jesus. 


Israel. Always with the idea of the spiritual privilege of 
the race. 


32. Bare record (éuaptupnoev). Better, bear witness, as 
Rev. See on ver. 7. 


I saw (re9éapau). Rev., more correctly, gives the force of 
the perfect tense, J have beheld. Calmly and thoughtfully ; 
see on ver. 14. The perfect indicates the abiding effect of the 
vision. Compare éopaxa, I have seen (ver. 34). 


As a dove (ace) mepictepdv). In the shape of a dove. See 
on Matt. iii. 16. 


38. The same (éxeivos). Rev., He. See on ver. 18. Em- 
phasizing the personal communication of Christ to the Baptist. 


With the Holy Ghost (év IIvevpate ‘Ayio). Better, as Rev., 
Holy Spirit. The preposition év, 7 (Rev., in marg.), often has 
the instrumental force, with. Here, however, it would seem to 
signify the element of the new life, as é€v ddar:, in water, signi- 
fies the element of the symbolic baptism, and might better be 
rendered in. The absence of the article from Holy Spirit falls 
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in with this, as indicating the spiritual influence of the divine 
Agent rather than His personality. 


34. | saw (éwpaxa). Rev., more strictly, according to the 
perfect tense, J have seen. See on ver. 32, and note the dif- 
ferent verb for seeing, on which see on ver. 18. 


Bare record (euaptipnxa). Rev., have borne witness. 
Also the perfect tense. 


The Son of God. This is the proper reading, but one very 
important manuscript reads 6 é«AeKros, the chosen. By the 
phrase John means the Messiah. It has the same sense as in 
the Synoptic Gospels. Compare Matt. xi. 27; xxvili.19. For 
the sense in which it was understood by the Jews of Christ’s 
day, see v. 18,19; x. 29, 30-36. The phrase occurs in the 
Old Testament only in Daniel iii. 25. Compare Ps. ii. 12. On 
vids, son, as distinguished from réxvov, child, see on ver. 12. 


35. Stood (eictzev). Rev., more correctly, was standing, 
since the imperfect tense denotes something in progress. Here, 
therefore, with the idea of waiting ; was standing in expecta- 
tion. Compare vii. 37; xviii. 5, 6, 18. 


Two of his disciples. The one was Andrew (ver. 41), the 
other the Evangelist himself, who studiously refrains from 
mentioning his own name throughout the narrative. The 
name of James the elder also does not appear, nor that of 
Salome, the Evangelist’s mother, who is mentioned by name in 
Mark’s Gospel (xv. 40; xvi. 1). The omission of his own name 
is the more significant from the fact that he is habitually ex- 
act in defining the names in his narrative. Compare the sim- 
ple designation Simon (i. 42) with subsequent occurrences of 
his name after his call, as i. 42; xili. 6; xxi. 15, ete. Also 
Thomas (xi. 16; xx. 24; xxi. 2); Judas Iscariot (vi. 71; xii. 45 
xiii. 2, 26); the other Judas (xiv. 22). Note also that he never 
speaks of the Baptist as John the Baptist, like the other three 
Evangelists, but always as John. 
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36. Looking (éuGréWas). Rev., giving the force of the 
aorist, and he looked. See on ver. 29. The verb is used by 
John only here and ver. 42. 


As He walked (zrepurarodvrt). The verb literally means to 
walk about (aepi). Here, possibly, walking along. Westcott, 
“walking away.” See on 1 Pet. v. 8; Luke xi. 44. 


37. Speak (AadodvTos). Lit., speaking. 


They followed. Bengel says, “ The origin of the Christian 
Church.” 


38. Saw (Seacduevos). Better, as Rev., beheld: looked 
steadfastly upon them as if studying them. 


What seek ye? The first words of Christ as recorded by 
John. Compare Matt. iii. 15; Mark i. 15; Luke ii. 49. 


Rabbi. My great one; my honorable sir. Explained by 
Jesus himself as SiddcKanos, teacher (Matt. xxiii. 8, where the 
proper reading is duducKanos, instead of Kadnyntys, guide, mas- 
ter, found in Matt. xxiii. 10). Used by the Jews in addressing 
their teachers, and formed from a Hebrew root meaning great. 
It oceurs commonly in John, and is found in Matthew and 
Mark; but not in Luke, who uses émuotatys. See on Luke v. 5. 


Being interpreted. John frequently adds explanatory re- 
marks. See vv. 42, 43; ix. 7. 


Dwellest thou (uéves). Rev., abidest. Jesus had asked 
“ What seek ye?” not whom. They reply, “ Where dost thou 
abide ?” 


39. See (iSere). But the correct reading is dpeote, ye shall 
see. 


They came. The best texts add ody, therefore. So Rev. 
This connecting particle is found in John’s Gospel as often as 
in the other three combined, and most commonly in narrative, 
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marking the transition from one thing to another, and serving 
to connect the several parts of the narrative. See ver. 22; il. 
18; iii. 25; iv. 28, 30, ete. Much more frequently thus than 
in the discourses, where it would be used to mark a sequence of 
thought. Still such instances occur, as vv. 21, 25; ili. 29; viii. 
penveti. 


He dwelt (uéver). The present tense. Lit., they saw where 
he dwelleth. For a similar construction see ii. 9; iv. 1; Acts 
x. 18; ete: 


Tenth hour. The question is whether this is to be reck- 
oned according to the Jewish or the Roman method of com- 
putation. The Jewish method, employed by the other Evan- 
gelists, begins the day at sunrise; so that, according to this, 
the tenth hour would be four o’clock in the afternoon. The 
Roman method, like our own, reckons from midnight ; accord- 
ing to which the tenth hour would be ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The weight of the argument seems, on the whole, to be 
in favor of the Jewish method, which is undoubtedly assumed 
by John in xi. 9. The Greeks of Asia Minor, for whom John 
wrote, had the Jewish method, received from the Babylonians. 
Godet cites an incident from the “Sacred Discourses” of Aelius 
Aristides, a Greek sophist of the second century, and a con- 
temporary of Polycarp. God having commanded him to take 
a bath, he chose the sé#th hour as the most favorable to health. 
It being winter, and the bath a cold one, the hour was mid- 
day; for he said to his friend who kept him waiting, “Seest 
thou the shadow is already turning?” Even Canon West- 
cott, who advocates the Roman method, admits that “ this 
mode of reckoning was unusual in ancient times,” and that “ the 
Romans and Greeks, no less than the Jews, reckoned their 
hours from sunrise,” though the Romans reckoned their cevi 
days from midnight, and the tenth hour is named as a late 
hour, when soldiers took their repast or were allowed to rest. 
Thus Livy, in his account of the Roman attack on Sutrium 
says, “ About the tenth hour the consul ordered his men a re- 
past, and gave directions that they should be ready in arms at 
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whatever time of the day or night he should give the signal. 
After refreshing themselves, they consigned them- 
selves to rest ” (ix., 37). 

Aristophanes says, “‘ When the shadow on the dial is ten feet 
long, then go to dinner” (‘‘Ecclesiazusee,” 648), and Horace, “You 
will dine with me to day. Come after the ninth hour ” (“ Epistle,” 
Bk. 1., vii., 69). It is objected that the time from four o’clock to 
the close of the day would not have been described as that day ; 
but beyond the marking of the specific hour of accompanying 
Jesus as the first hour of his Christian life, John would not have 
been unlikely to use a looser and more popular form of speech 
in indicating the length of the stay with Jesus, meaning simply 
that they remained with him during the remainder of the day, 
and, no doubt, prolonged their conversation into the night.* 


40. One of the two. The other being John. 


Andrew. See on Mark iii. 18. Compare Mark xiii. 3; 
John vi. 8; xii. 22. 


Simon Peter’s brother. The mention of Simon Peter be- 
fore he has appeared in the narrative indicates the importance 
which the Evangelist attaches to him. It seems to assume a 
knowledge of the evangelic narrative on the part of the read- 
ers. See a similar instance of anticipating what is subsequently 
explained, in the mention of Mary, xi. 2. 


41. He first findeth (evpicxe. obTos mpHtos). Rev., findeth 
jirst. He is the demonstrative pronoun, this one, which, with 
Jirst, seems to point to the later finding of Azs brother by the 
other disciple, z.¢., of James by John. Bengel says: ‘“ With the 








* It is not easy to adjust all the references to the hour of the day in John’s 
Gospel to either of the two methods. Thus xix. 14 places the crucifixion at 
the stzth hour, or noon, reckoning by the Jewish mode, while Mark (xv. 25) 
names the third hour, or between 8 and 9 A.M. The two passages in ch. iv. 
6, 52, afford little help, especially the latter. Perhaps, after all, the passage 
most nearly decisive is xi. 9. There are strong authorities on both sides. For 
the Roman method, Tholuck, Ebrard, Ewald, Westcott; for the Jewish, Liicke, 
De Wette, Meyer, Alford, Lange, Godet. 
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festival freshness of those days beautifully corresponds the word 
Jindeth, which is frequently used here.” 


His own (rov idvov). See on Matt. xxii. 5; xxv. 15; Acts i. 
de 1) Petals. 


We have found (evpzjxayev). This has been called the chap- 
ter of the Eurekas. 


The Messias. Peculiar to this Gospel, and only here and 
iv. 25. 


Christ. See on Matt. i. 1. 


42. Beheld. Thesame word as in ver. 36, on which see. 
Rev., looked upon. 


Thou art. Some read interrogatively: art thou. 
Jona (Iava). The correct reading is Iwdvov, of John. 


A stone (IIérpos). See on Matt. xvi. 18. A detached mass 
of rock. Cephas is the Aramaic name, occurring 1 Cor. i. 12; 
lip 22x. bs xv. >; Gal. 11.9. 


43. Jesus. The best texts omit. 


Would go forth (73éAqcev eEedSeiv).  Rev., better, was 
minded to go. On the construction see on Matt. xx. 14. On 
the verb to be minded, see on Matt. i. 19. 


And findeth. Note the graphic interchange of tenses: was 
minded, findeth. The co-ordination of the two clauses, which 
by other writers would be placed in logical dependence, is char- 
acteristic of John. Even where there is a real inner dependence 
he uses only the simple connective particles. Compare ii. 13 


qq. 
Philip. See on Mark iii.18. For hints of his character see 
Vio = xii) 21 ‘saq: xiv. 8,9: 
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Saith. The best texts insert Jesus: “And Jesus said unto 
him.” 


Follow (axodovSer). Often used in the New Testament with 
the special sense of following as a disciple or partisan. See 
Matt. iv. 20, 22; ix.9; Marki.18; John viii. 12. Also with 
the meaning of cleaving steadfastly to one and conforming to 
his example. See Matt. x. 38; xvi. 24; John xii. 26. The 
verb occurs but once outside of the writings of the Evangelists, 
1 Cor. x. 4. It appears in the noun acolyte, or acolyth, or aco- 
lothist, a church-servant ranking next below a subdeacon, whose 
duty it was to trim the lamps, light the church, prepare the 
sacramental elements, etc. Under the Byzantine emperors the 
captain of the emperor’s body-guard was called Acolouthos, or 
the Follower. See Scott’s “ Count Robert of Paris.” 


44. Of Bethsaida. Rev., more literally, from (amo). Beth- 
saida of Galilee. See xii. 21, and on ver. 28. Philip, being of 
the same city as Andrew and Peter, was the more ready to wel- 
come Christ, because of the testimony and example of his fel- 
low-citizens. Notice the change of preposition: from Beth- 
saida (d7é) and out of (én) the city. See on from the dead, 
Luke xvi. 31. 


45. Nathanael. Probably the same as Bartholomew. See 
on Bartholomew, Mark iii. 18. 


Moses in the law, etc. Note the circumstantial detail of 
this confession as compared with Andrew’s (ver. 42). 


46. Come out of Nazareth (é« Nafapér elva). Lit., “be 
out of;” a characteristic expression of John. See iii. 31; iv. 
22; vii. 17, 22; viii, 23; xv. 19; xviii. 36, 38, etc. It means 
more than to come out of : rather to come out of as that which 
is of ; to be identified with something so as to come forth bear- 
ing its impress, moral or otherwise. See especially iii. 31: “He 
that ts of the earth is of the earth;” ¢.e., partakes of its quality. 
Compare Christ’s words to Nicodemus (iii. 6), and 1 Cor. xv. 47. 

In the Greek order, owt of Wazareth stands first in the sen- 
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tence as expressing the prominent thought in Nathanael’s mind, 
surprise that Jesus should have come from Nazareth, a poor 
village, even the name of which does not occur in the Old 
Testament. Contrary to the popular explanation, there is no 
evidence that Nazareth was worse than other places, beyond the 
fact of the violence offered to Jesus by its people (Luke iv. 28, 
29), and their obstinate unbelief in Him (Matt. xiii. 58; Mark 
vi. 6). It was a proverb, however, that no prophet was to come 
from Galilee (John vii. 52). 


47. An Israelite indeed (aAnI@s "Icpandttns). Lit., truly 
an Israelite. An Israelite not merely in descent, but in char- 
acter, according to the ideal laid down in God’s law. The word 
Israelite itself was an honorable designation. See on men of 
Israel, Acts iii. 12, and compare remarks on Jews, ver..19. 


Guile (50d0s). Properly, a bact for fish, and related at the 
root to dededfw, to catch with a bart, or beguile. See on beguil- 
ing, 2 Pet. ii. 14. The true Israelite would be the true child 
of Israel after he had ceased to be the Supplanter. It is an in- 
teresting fact that in Genesis xxv. 27, Jacob is called a plain 
man, @.€., a8 some explain the Hebrew, a perfect or upright 
man, and others, a man of\quiet and simple habits, and that the 
Septuagint renders this adjective by drdaotTos, unfergned, with- 
out disguise, simple, guileless. The Greek here reads literally, 
un whom guile is not. 


48. Knowest (ywocres). See on Acts xix. 15. 


Under the fig-tree (i770 tiv cvxjv). To be construed with 
aidov ce, T saw thee ; i.e., I saw thee under the fig-tree. The 
preposition with the accusative case, which implies motion to- 
ward, indicates his withdrawal to the shade of the tree for 
meditation or prayer. See on ver. 50. The Jewish writings 
tell of distinguished rabbis who were accustomed to rise early 
and pursue their studies under the shade of a fig-tree. Com- 
pare Mic. iv.4; Zech. iii. 10. Augustine, in his “Confessions,” 
relates of himself: “I cast myself down, I know not how, 
under a certain fig-tree, giving full vent to my tears; and the 
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floods of mine eyes gushed out, an acceptable sacrifice to 
Thee” (viii. 28). Nathanael asks, “ Whence Anowest thou 
me?” Jesus answers, “ J saw thee (eidov).” 


49. Rabbi. Nathanael here gives the title, which he had 
withheld in his first address. 


50. Under the fig-tree (i7r0 Tis cuxfs). Compare ver. 48. 
Here the same preposition is used with the genitive case, indi- 
cating rest, without the suggestion of withdrawal to. 


Believest thou? Rightly so, though some render affirma- 
tively, thow belcevest. 


51. Verily, verily (auv, duqv). The word is transcribed 
into our Amen. John never, like the other Evangelists, uses 
the single verily, and, like the single word in the Synoptists, it 
is used only by Christ. 


Hereafter (dm dptu). The best texts omit. The words 
literally mean, from henceforth ; and therefore, as Canon West- 
cott aptly remarks, “if genuine, would describe the communion 
between earth and heaven as established from the time when 
the Lord entered upon His public ministry.” 


Heaven (rov ovpavov). Rev., giving the article, the heaven. 


Open (avemydta). The perfect participle. Hence Rev., 
rightly, opened. The participle signifies standing open, and is 
used in the story of Stephen’s martyrdom, Acts vii. 56. Com- 
pare Isa. lxiv. 1. The image presented to the true Israelite is 
drawn from the history of his ancestor Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 12). 


Angels. With the exception of xii. 29 and xx. 12, John does 
not use the word “angel” elsewhere in the Gospel or in the 
Epistles, and does not refer to their being or ministry. Trench 
(“Studies in the Gospels”) cites a beautiful passage of Plato 
as suggestive of our Lord’s words. Plato is speaking of Love. 
“ He is a great spirit, and like all spirits he is intermediate be- 
tween the divine and the mortal. He interprets between gods 
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and men, conveying to the gods the prayers and sacrifices of 
men, and to men the commands and replies of the gods; he is 
the mediator who spans the chasm which divides them, and in 
him all is bound together, and through him the acts of the 
prophet and the priest, their sacrifices and mysteries and 
charms, and all prophecy and incantation find their way. For 
God mingles not with man, but through Love all the inter- 
course and speech of God with man, whether awake or asleep, 
is carried on” (“ Symposium,” 208). 


Son of man. See on Luke vi. 22. Notice the titles suc- 
cessively applied to our Lord in this chapter: the greater Suc- 
cessor of the Baptist, the Lamb of God, the Son of God, the 
Messiah, the King of Israel. These were all given by others. 
The title Son of man He applies to Himself. 

In John’s Gospel, as in the Synoptists, this phrase is used 
only by Christ in speaking of Himself; and elsewhere only in 
Acts vii. 56, where the name is applied to Him by Stephen. 
It occurs less frequently in John than in the Synoptists, being 
found in Matthew thirty times, in Mark thirteen, and in John 
twelve. 

Jesus’ use of the term here is explained in two ways. 

I. That He borrows the title from the Old Testament to 
designate Himself either (a) as a prophet, as in Ezek. ii. 13 ; 
iii. 1, ete. ; or (0) as the Messiah, as prefigured in Dan. vii. 13. 
This prophecy of Daniel had obtained such wide currency that 
the Messiah was called Anani, or the man of the clouds. 

(a.) This is untenable, because in Ezekiel, as everywhere in 
the Old Testament, the phrase Son of man, or Sons of men, is 
used to describe man under his human limitations, as weak, 
fallible, and incompetent by himself to be a divine agent. 

(b.) The allusion to Daniel’s prophecy is admitted ; but 
Jesus does not mean to say, “I am the Messiah who is pre- 
figured by Daniel.” A political meaning attached in popular 
conception to the term Messiah ; and it is noticeable through- 
out John’s Gospel that Jesus carefully avoids using that term 
before the people, but expresses the thing itself by circumlo- 
cution, in order to avoid the complication which the popular 
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understanding would have introduced into his work. See viii. 
24, 25; x. 24, 25. 

Moreover, the phrase Son of man was not generally applied 
to the Messiah. On the contrary, v. 27 and xii. 34 show that 
it was set off against that term. Compare Matt. xvi. 13, 15. 
Son of God is the Messianic title, which, with one exception, 
appears in confessions (i. 34, 49; xi. 27; xx. 31).* 

In Daniel the reference is exclusively to the final stage of 
human affairs. The point is the final establishment of the 
divine kingdom. Moreover, Daniel does not say “the Son of 
man,” but “one dzke a Son of man.” Compare Apoc. i. 13; 
xiv. 14, where also the article is omitted. 

II. The second, and correct explanation is that the phrase 
Son of man is the expression of Christ’s self-consciousness as 
being related to humanity as a whole: denoting His real parti- 
cipation in human nature, and designating Himself as the rep- 
resentative man. It thus corresponds with the passage in 
Daniel, where the earthly kingdoms are represented by beasts, 
but the divine kingdom by a Son of man. Hence, too, the 
word avJpwros is purposely used (see on a man, ver. 30, and 
compare John viii. 40). 

While the human element was thus emphasized in the 
phrase, the consciousness of Jesus, as thus expressed, did not 
exclude His divine nature and claims, but rather regarded 
these through the medium of His humanity. He showed Him- 
self divine in being thus profoundly human. Hence two 
aspects of the phrase appear in John, as in the Synoptists. 
The one regards His earthly life and work, and involves His 
being despised ; His accommodation to the conditions of hu- 
man life; the partial veiling of His divine nature; the lov- 
ing character of His mission ; His liability to misinterpreta- 
tion; and His outlook upon a consummation of agony. On 
the other hand, He is possessed of supreme authority; He is 
about His Father’s work; He reveals glimpses of His divine 





* In John ix. 35, where Jesus himself formulates a confession, the reading 
is disputed; three of the leading MSS. reading Son of man. See on that 
passage, 
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nature through His humanity ; His presence and mission en- 
tail serious responsibility upon those to whom He appeals; and 
He foresees a consummation of glory no less than of agony. 
See Matte yi. 20; xi. 19; xii. 8,32; xiii. 87+ xvi. 13s) xx: 
18; xxvi. 64; Mark viii. 31, 38; xiv. 21; Luke ix. 26, 58; xii. 
Sars vrae sxx: 10); xxii.:69. 

The other aspect is related to the future. He has visions of 
another life of glory and dominion; though present in the 
flesh, His coming is still future, and will be followed by a judg- 
ment which is committed to Him, and by the final glory of 
His redeemed in His heavenly kingdom. See Matt. x. 23; xiii. 
40 sqq.; xvi. 27 sqq.; xix. 28; xxiv. 27, 37, 44; xxv. 31 sqq.; 
Mark xiii. 26; Luke vi. 22; xvii. 24, 30; xviii. 8; xxi. 27. 


CHAPTER I. 


1. The third day. Reckoning from the last day mentioned 
(i. 43). 


A marriage (yduos). Or marriage festival, including a 
series of entertainments, and therefore often found in the 
plural. See on Matt. xxii. 2. 


Cana of Galilee. To distinguish it from Cana in Celo- 
Syria. 


Mother of Jesus. Her name is never mentioned by John. 


Was there. When Jesus arrived. Probably as an intimate 
friend of the family, assisting in the preparations. 


2. Was called. Rev., d¢dden. After His return from the 
Baptist. 


His disciples. In honor of Jesus. 


3. They wanted wine (iorepijcartos oivov). Lit., when the 
wine failed. So Rev. Wye., and wine failing. Some early 
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authorities read: “they had no wine, for the wine of the mar. 
riage was consumed.” Marriage festivals sometimes lasted a 
whole week (Gen. xxix. 27; Judg. xiv. 15; Tobit ix. 12; x. 1). 


They have no wine. Implying a request for help, not 
necessarily the expectation of a miracle. 


4. Woman. Implying no severity nor disrespect. Compare 
xx. 18, 15. It was a highly respectful and affectionate mode of 
address. 


What have I to do with thee (7é ewol xal col). Lit., what ds 
there to me and to thee. See on Mark v. 7, and compare Matt. 
vill. 29; xxvii. 19; Mark i. 24; Luke viii. 28. It occurs often 
in the Old Testament, 2 Sam. xvi. 10; 1 Kings xvii. 18, ete. 
Though in a gentle and affectionate manner, Jesus rejects her 
interference, intending to supply the demand in His own way. 
Compare John vi. 6. Wye., What to me and to thee, thou 
woman ? 


Mine hour is not yet come. Compare viii. 20; xii. 23; 
xiii. 1. In every case the coming of the hour indicates some 
crisis in the personal life of the Lord, more commonly His pas- 
sion. Here the hour of His Messianic manifestation (ver. 11). 


5. Unto the servants (dvaxdvois). See on Matt. xx. 26; 
Mark ix. 35. 


6. Water-pots (vdpéar). Used by John only, and only in the 
Gospel, ver. 7; iv. 28. Water-pots is literally correct, as the 
word is from déwp, water. 


Of stone. Because less liable to impurity, and therefore 
prescribed by the Jewish authorities for washing before and 
after meals. 


After the manner of the purifying, etc. That is, for the 
purifications customary among the Jews. 
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Containing (xwpodca:). From X®pos, a place or space. 
Hence, to make room or give place, and 80, to have space or 
room for holding something. 


Firkins (erpytas). Only here in the New Testament. 
From petpéw, to measure; and therefore, properly, a measurer. 
A liquid measure containing nearly nine gallons. 


7. Fill (yeuécare). Compare Mark iv. 37, and see on Luke 
xiv. 23. 


8. Draw out (avrAyjcate). From dynos, the hold of a ship 
where the bilge-water settles, and hence, the bilge-water itself. 
The verb, therefore, originally, means to bale out bilge-water ; 
thence, generally, to draw, as from a well (iv. 15). Canon 
Westcott thinks that the water which was changed into wine 
was not taken from the vessels of purification, but that the ser- 
vants were bidden, after they had filled the vessels with water, 
to continue drawing from the well or spring. 


Ruler of the feast (apystpuxAtvw). From dpya, to be chief, 
and tpixhwov, Lat., triclinium, a banqueting-hall with three 
couches (see on Mark vi. 39). Some explain the word as mean- 
ing the superintendent of the banqueting-chamber, a servant 
whose duty it was to arrange the table-furniture and the 
courses, and to taste the food beforehand. Others as meaning 
one of the guests selected to preside at the banquet according 
to the Greek and Roman usage. This latter view seems to be 
supported by a passage in Ecclesiasticus (xxxv. 1,2): “If thou 
be made the master of a feast, lift not thyself up, but be among 
them as one of the rest; take diligent care for them, and 80 
sit down. And when thou hast done all thy office, take thy 
place, that thou mayst be merry with them, and receive a 
crown for thy well ordering of the feast.” According to the 
Greek and Roman custom, the ruler of the feast was chosen by 
throwing the dice. Thus Horace, in his ode to his friend 
Sestius, says, moralizing on the brevity of life: “Soon the 
home of Pluto will be thine, nor wilt thou cast lots with the 
_ dice for the presidency over the wine.” He prescribed the 
VoL. II.—6 
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proportions of wine and water, and could also impose fines for 
failures to guess riddles, etc. As the success of the feast de- 
pended largely upon him, his selection was a matter of some 
delicacy. Plato says, “‘ Must we not appoint a sober man and 
a wise to be our master of the revels? For if the ruler of 
drinkers be himself young and drunken, and not over-wise, only 
by some special good fortune will he be saved from doing some 
great evil” (“ Laws,” 640). The word occurs only here and ver. 
9. Wye. simply transcribes: architriclyn. 


10. Have well drunk (weducIaor). Wyc., be filled. Tynd., 
be drunk. The A. V.and Tynd. are better than the Rev., when 
men have drunk freely. The ruler of the feast means that 
when the palates of the guests have become less sensitive 
through indulgence, an inferior quality of wine is offered. In 
every instance of its use in the New Testament the word 
means intoxication. The attempt of the advocates of the unfer- 
mented-wine theory to deny or weaken this sense by citing the 
well-watered garden (Isa. lviii. 11; Jer. xxxi. 12) scarcely re- 
quires comment. One might answer by quoting Plato, who 
uses Barriferdas, to be baptized, for being drunk (“ Sympo- 
sium,” 176). In the Septuagint the verb repeatedly occurs for 
watering (Ps. lxv. 9, 10), but always with the sense of drench- 
ong or soaking; of being drunken or surfeited with water. In 
Jer. xlvili. (Sept. xxxi.) 26, it is found in the literal sense, to 
be drunken. The metaphorical use of the word has passed into 
common slang, as when a drunken man is said to be wetted or 
soaked (so Plato, above). The figurative use of the word in the 
Septuagint has a parallel in the use of rorifw, to give to drink, 
to express the watering of ground. So Gen. ii. 6, a mist 
watered the face of the earth, or gave it drink. Compare Gen. 
xiii. 10; Deut. xi. 10. A curious use of the word occurs in 
Homer, where he is describing the stretching of a bull’s hide, 
which, in order to make it more elastic, is soaked (ueIvovcav) 
with fat (“ Iliad,” xvii., 390). 


Worse (€Adoow). Lit., smaller. Implying both worse and 
weaker. Smal appears in the same sense in English, as small-beer. 
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Hast kept (ret7pnxas). See on 1 Pet. i. 4. 
11. This beginning. Or, more strictly, this as a beginning. 


Of miracles (cnpuetwv). Rev., correctly, stgns. See on Matt. 
xi. 20; xxiv. 24. This act was not merely a prodigy (répas), 
nor a wonderful thing (Savudovov), nor a power (Svvapus), but 
distinctively a segn, a mark of the doer’s power and grace, and 
divine character. Hence it falls in perfectly with the words 
manifested His glory. 


Believed on Him (é€rictevoay eis avtov). See on i. 12. 
Lit., believed émto. Canon Westcott most aptly says that it 
conveys the idea of “the absolute transference of trust from 
one’s self to another.” 


12. He went down («aré8n). Capernaum being on the lake 
shore, and Nazareth and Cana on the higher ground. 


13. The Jews’ passover. On John’s use of the term Jews, 
see oni. 19. So it is used here with an under-reference to the 
national religion as consisting in mere ceremonies. The same 
hint underlies the words in ver. 6, “after the Jews’ manner 
of purifying.” Only John mentions this earliest passover of 
Christ’s ministry. The Synoptists relate no incident of his 
ministry in Judea, and but for the narrative of John, it could 
not be positively asserted that Jesus went up to Jerusalem dur- 
ing His public life until the time of His arrest and crucifixion. 


14. The temple (‘epo). The temple znclosure: not the 
sanctuary (vaos). See on Matt. ix.5; Mark xi. 16. 


Those that sold (tovs 7wAodvras). The article defines them 
as a well-known class. 


Changers of money (xepyatictas). Only here in the New 
Testament. The kindred noun képya, money, which occurs 
only in ver. 15, is from xelpw, to cut into bits, and means there- 
fore small coin; “small change,” of which the money-changers 
would require a large supply. Hence changers of money means, 
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strictly, dealers in small change. Matthew and Mark use xon~ 
AuBiaTHs (see ver. 15), of which the meaning is substantially 
the same so far as regards the dealing in smad/ coin; but with 
the difference that «oAAvBos, the noun from which it is derived, 
and meaning @ small coin, is also used to denote the rate of ex- 
change. This latter word therefore gives a hint of the premv- 
um on exchange, which John’s word here does not convey. 
The money-changers opened their stalls in the country towns a 
month before the feast. By the time of the first arrivals of 
passover-pilgrims at Jerusalem, the country stalls were closed, 
and the money-changers sat in the temple (see on Matt. xvii. 
24; xxi. 12; Mark xi. 15). John’s picture of this incident is 
more graphic and detailed than those of the Synoptists, who 
merely state summarily the driving out of the traders and the 
overthrow of the tables. Compare Matt. xxi. 12,13; Mark xi. 
15-17; Luke xix. 45, 46.* 


15. A scourge (fpayéAXov). Only here in the New Testa- 
ment. Only John records this detail. 


Of small cords (é€« cyowtwv). The Rev. omits small, but 
the word is a diminutive of cyotvos, a rush, and thence a rope 
of twisted rushes. The A. V. is therefore strictly literal. He- 
rodotus says that when Croesus besieged Ephesus, the Ephesians 
made an offering of their city to Diana, by stretching a small 
rope (axotviov) from the town wall to the temple of the goddess, 
a distance of seven furlongs (i., 26). The schoene was an Egyp- 
tian measure of length, marked by arush-rope. See Herodotus, 
ii. 6. Some find in this the etymology of skein. 


Drove out (€&Banev). Lit., as Rev., cast out. See on Matt. 
x. 84; xii. 353 Mark i. 12; Jas. ii. 25. 


All. Referring to the animals. The A. V. makes the ref- 
erence to the ¢raders ; but Rev., correctly, “cast all out—both 
the sheep and the oxen.” 








* Ido not raise the question whether the narratives of John and of the 
Synoptists refer to the same event. 
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Money. See on ver. 14. 


Tables. Wyc., turned upside down the boards. See on Luke 
xix. 23. 


16. My Father’s house. See on Father's business, Luke ii. 
49, and compare Matt. xxiii. 38, where Jesus speaks of the 
temple as your house. The people had made God’s house their 
own. 


Merchandise (€uzropiov). Only here in the New Testament.. 
The Synoptists say a den of robbers. 


17. It was written (yeypaypévov éotiv). Lit., 2¢ stands writ- 
ten. This form of the phrase, the participle with the substan- 
tive verb, is peculiar to John in place of the more common 
yéyparrras. For a similar construction see iii. 21. 


The zeal of thine house. Jealousy for the honor of God’s 
house. Zeal, &jdos, from féw, to boil. See on Jas. iii. 14. 


Hath eaten me up (xatédayé pe). So the Sept., Ps. lxviii. 
(A. V.,lxix. 9). But the best texts read xaraddyerat, shall eat 
up. So Rev., Wyc., “The fervor of love of thine house hath 
eaten me.” 


18. Answered. Often used in reply to an objection or 
criticism, or to something present in another’s mind, as xix. 7, 
or ili. 3, where Jesus answers with reference to the error in 
Nicodemus’ mind, rather than in direct reply to his address. 


Destroy this temple (Avcate tov vadv Todrov). Destroy, 
lit., loosen. Wyc., undo. See on Mark xiii. 2; Luke ix. 12; 
Acts v. 38. Notice that the word for temple is vaév, sanctuary 
(see on ver. 14). This temple points to the literal temple, which 
is truly a temple only as it is the abode of God, hence sanctu- 
ary, but with a typical reference to Jesus’ own person as the 
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holy dwelling-place of God who “was in Christ.” Compare 1 
Cor. ili. 16, 17. Christ’s death was therefore the pulling down 
of the temple, and His resurrection its rebuilding. The imper- 
ative in destroy is of the nature of a challenge. Compare ji 
ye up, Matt. xxiii. 32. 


20. Forty and six years was this temple in building 
(rexoapdxovta Kal && érecw @Kxodoundn O vads ovTos). Lit., In 
forty and siw years was this temple built. It was spoken of as 
completed, although not finished until thirty-six years later. 


Thou. The position of the Greek pronoun makes it em- 
phatic. 


21. He (éxetvos). See oni. 18. Emphatic, and marking the 
contrast between the deeper meaning of Jesus and the literal- 
ism of the Jews and of His disciples (see next verse). For 
other illustrations of John’s pointing out the meaning of words 
of Jesus which were not at first understood, see vii. 39; xii. 
30 3) XX1, 19: 


22. Was risen (7yép3n). Rev., more correctly, was ratsed. 
The same verb as in vv. 19, 20. 


Had said (é\eyev). Rev., more correctly, He spake. The best 
texts omit wnto them. 


Believed the Scripture (érictevoav TH ypadn). Notice that 
érictevoap, believed, is used here with the simple dative, and 
not with the preposition eds, énto (see on i. 12). The meaning 
is, therefore, they believed that the Scripture was true. On 
ypadby, a passage or section of Scripture, see on Mark xii. 10. 

In John, as elsewhere, the word almost always refers to a 
particular passage cited in the context. The only two excep- 
tions are xvii. 12; xx. 9. For the Old Testament, as a whole, 
John always uses the plural ai ypadai. The passage referred to 
here is probably Ps. xvi.10. Compare Acts ii. 27, 31; xiii. 35. 


The word. The saying just uttered concerning the destruc- 
tion of the temple. 
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23. At the passover. Note the omission of of the Jews 
(ver. 13). 


In the feast-day (év 77 éoptH). Rev., during the feast. The 
feast of unleavened bread, during the seven days succeeding the 
actual passover (see on Mark xiv. 1). 


Believed on (érlcrevoav eis). The stronger expression of 
faith (i. 12). 


His name. See on i. 12. With the phrase believe on His 
name, compare believe on Him (viii. 80), which is the stronger 
expression, indicating a casting of one’s self upon Him; while 
to believe on the name is rather to believe in Him as being that 
which he claims to be, in this case the Messiah. It is believing 
recognition rather than appropriation. “Their faith in His 
name (as that of the Messiah) did not yet amount to any de- 
cision of their inner life for Jesus, but was only an opinion 
produced by the sight of His miracles, that He was the Mes- 
siah ” (Meyer). 


When they saw (Sewpodvres). Rev., literally and rightly, 
beholding (see on i. 14, 29). 


He did (érolev). Better, was doing; the imperfect denoting 
the wonderful works as i progress. 


24. But Jesus (adds 8& 6 ’Incots). The adros, which does 
not appear in translation, has the force of on His part, marking 
the contrast with those just mentioned. 


Did not commit (ov« érictevev). Rev., trust. There is a 
kind of word-play between this and émriotevaap, believed, in the 
preceding verse. Wyc. reproduces it: “ Jesus himself believed 
not himself to them.” He did not trust His person to them. 
Tynd., put not himself in their hands. “ He had no faith in 
their faith ” (Godet). 


Because He knew (8a 70 avrov ywwaoxew). Lit., on account 
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of the fact of His knowing. John describes the Lord’s knowl- 
edge by two words which it is important to distinguish. 
Twacxew, as here, implies acquired knowlege ; knowledge which 
is the result of discernment and which may be enlarged. This 
knowledge may be drawn from external facts (v. 6; vi. 15) or 
from spiritual sympathy (x. 14, 27; xvii. 25). Eiéévae (i. 26) 
implies absolute knowledge: the knowledge of intuition and of 
satisfied conviction. Hence it is used of Christ’s knowledge of 
divine things (iii. 11; v. 32; vii. 29), of the facts of His own 
being (vi. 6; viii. 14; xiii, 1), and of external facts (vi. 61, 64; 
xiii. 11). In xxi. 17 the two words appear together. Peter says 
to Jesus, appealing to His absolute knowledge, “ Thou knowest 
(oidas) all things:” appealing to his discernment, “ Thou know- 
est or percewest (ywaoxes) that I love Thee.” 


25. He needed not (ov ypedav elyev). Lit., he had not need. 


Testify (uaprupjcn). Rev., better, bear witness. The same 
word is in i. 7, 8, 15, 32 (see on i. (0) 


Of man (epi rod dvIpHrov). Better, as Rev., concerning 
man. 


He knew (avros éyivwoxev). The pronoun is expressed, and 
with a view to emphasis, as Rev., “ He himself knew.” The 
imperfect expresses continuance : He was all along cognizant 
as the successive cases presented themselves ; thus falling in 
with the next words, “ what was in the man,” @.é., in each par- 
ticular man with whom He had to do. No such characteristic 
as this was attributed to the gods of Paganism. “ While, then, 
the gift of anything like general foreknowledge appears to be 
withheld from all the deities of invention, that of ‘the discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart,’ is nowhere found; nor 
was it believed of any member of the Olympian community, 
as it was said of One greater than they, ‘ He knew all men, and 
needed not that any should testify of man, for He knew what was 
in man,’ ” (Gladstone, “ Homer and the Homeric Age,” ii., 366). 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


1. Aman. With a reference to the last word of the pre- 
vious chapter. The interview with Nicodemus is, apart from 
the important truth which it embodies, an illustration of 
Christ’s knowledge of what was in man. Godet truthfully ob- 
serves that John reminds us by the word avIpwrros (man), that 
Nicodemus was a specimen of the race which Jesus knew so 
well. 


Named Nicodemus. _Lit., Nicodemus, the name unto him. 
The name means conqueror of the people (vin, victory, and 
djpos, people), though some give it a Hebrew derivation mean- 
ing tmnocent blood. 


A ruler. A member of the Sanhedrim. 
2. To Jesus. The best texts substitute mpos avrov, to him. 


By night. Through timidity, fearing to compromise his 
dignity, and possibly his safety. The fact is noticed again, xix. 
39 (see on vii. 50). By night, “when Jewish superstition 
would keep men at home.” He could reach Jesus’ apartment 
without being observed by the other inmates of the house, for 
an outside stair led to the upper room. 


Rabbi. The teacher of Israel (ver. 10) addresses Jesus by 
the title applied by his own disciples to himself—my master 
(see oni. 38). “We may be sure that a member of the sect 
that carefully scrutinized the Baptist’s credentials (i. 19-24) 
would not lightly address Jesus by this title of honor, or ac- 
knowledge Him as teacher ” (Milligan and Moulton). 


We know (oiéayev). Assured conviction based on Jesus’ 
miracles (see on ii. 24). 


Thou art ateacher. According to the Greek order, that 
thou art come from God as teacher. 
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From God. These words stand first in the sentence as em- 
phatic. It is from God that thou hast come. 


38. Answered and said. See on ii. 18. 


Verily, verily. See oni. 51. 


Be born again (yevvn99 dvodev). See on Lukei. 3. Lit, 
from the top (Matt. xxvii. 51). Expositors are divided on the 
rendering of dvoJev, some translating, from above, and others, 
again or anew. The word is used in the following senses in 
the New Testament, where it occurs thirteen times : 

1. From the top: Matt. xxvii. 51; Mark xv. 38; John xix. 
23. 

2. From above: John iii. 31; xix. 11; Jas. i.17; iii. 15,17. 

3. From the beginning: Luke i. 3; Acts xxvi. 5. 

4. Again: Gal. iv. 9, but accompanied by mdAw, agar. 

In favor of the rendering from above, it is urged that it cor- 
responds to John’s habitual method of describing the work of 
spiritual regeneration as a birth from God (i. 13; 1 John iii. 
9; iv.7; v.1,4,8); and further, that it is Paul, and not John, 
who describes it as a new birth. 

In favor of the other rendering, again, it may be said: 1. 
that from above does not describe the fact but the nature of the 
new birth, which in the logical order would be stated after the 
fact, but which is first announced if we render from above. If 
we translate anew or again, the logical order is preserved, the 
nature of the birth being described in ver. 5. 2. That Nico- 
demus clearly understood the word as meaning again, since, in 
ver. 4, he translated it into a second teme. 3. That it seems 
strange that Nicodemus should have been startled by the idea 
of a birth from heaven. 

Canon Westcott calls attention to the traditional form of the 
saying in which the word avayevvaoSa, which can only mean 
reborn, is used as its equivalent. -Again, however, does not 
give the exact force of the word, which is rather as Rev., anew, 
or afresh. Render, therefore, as Rev., except a man be born 
anew. The phrase occurs only in John’s Gospel. 
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See (idetv). The things of God’s kingdom are not apparent 
to the natural vision. A new power of sight is required, which 
attaches only to the new man. Compare 1 Cor. ii. 14. 


Kingdom of God. See on Luke vi. 20. 
4. When he is old (yépav wv). Lit., being an old man. 


Can he (7) duvatar). The interrogative particle anticipates 
a negative answer. Swrely he cannot. 


Second time. Nicodemus looks at the subject merely from 
the physical side. His second time is not the same as Jesus’ 
anew. As Godet remarks, “ he does not understand the differ- 
ence between a second beginning and a different beginning.” 


5. Born of water and the Spirit. The exposition of this 
much controverted passage does not fall within the scope of 
this work. We may observe, 1. That Jesus here lays down the 
preliminary conditions of entrance into His kingdom, expanding 
and explaining His statement in ver. 38. 2. That this condition 
is here stated as complex, including two distinct factors, water 
and the Spirit. 3. That the former of these two factors is not 
to be merged in the latter; that the spiritwal element is not to 
exclude or obliterate the external and ritual element. We are 
not to understand with Calvin, the Holy Spirit as the purifying 
water in the spiritual sense: “ water which is the Spirit.” 4. 
That water points definitely to the rite of baptism, and that 
with a twofold reference—to the past and to the future. 
Water naturally suggested to Nicodemus the baptism of John, 
which was then awakening such profound and general interest ; 
and, with this, the symbolical purifications of the Jews, and the 
Old Testament use of washing as the figure of purifying from 
sin (Ps. li. 2, 7; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Zech. xiii. 1). Jesus’ words 
opened to Nicodemus a new and more spiritual significance in 
both the ceremonial purifications and the baptism of John 
which the Pharisees had rejected (Luke vii. 30). John’s rite 
had a real and legitimate relation to the kingdom of God 
which Nicodemus must accept. 5. That while Jesus asserted 
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the obligation of the outward rite, He asserted likewise, as its 
necessary complement, the presence and creating and informing 
energy of the Spzrzt with which John had promised that the 
coming one should baptize. That as John’s baptism had been 
unto repentance, for the remission of sins, so the new life must 
include the real no less than the symbolic cleansing of the old, 
sinful life, and the infusion by the Spirit of a new and divine 
principle of life. Thus Jesus’ words included a prophetic ref- 
erence to the complete ideal of Christian baptism—“ the wash- 
ing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost ” (Tit. 
ili. 5; Eph. v. 26); according to which the two factors are in- 
separably blended (not the one swallowed up by the other), and 
the new life is inaugurated both symbolically in the baptism 
with water, and actually in the renewing by the Holy Spirit, 
yet so as that the rede, through its association with the Spirit’s 
energy, is more than a mere symbol: is a veritable vehicle of 
grace to the recipient, and acquires a substantial part in the in- 
auguration of the new life. Baptism, considered merely as a 
rite, and apart from the operation of the Spirit, does not and can- 
not impart the new life. Without the Spirit it isa lie. Itisa 
truthful segn only as the sign of an inward and spiritual grace. 
6. That the ideal of the new life presented in our Lord’s words, 
includes the relation of the regenerated man to an organization. 
The object of the new birth is declared to be that a man may 
see and enter into the kingdom of God. But the kingdom of 
God is an economy. It includes and implies the organized 
Christian community. This is one of the facts which, with its 
accompanying obligation, is revealed to the new vision of the 
new man. He sees not only God, but the kingdom of God; 
God as King of an organized citizenship; God as the Father of 
the family of mankind; obligation to God implying obligation 
to the neighbor ; obligation to Christ implying obligation to 
the church, of which He is the head, “ which is His body, the 
fulness of Him that filleth all things with all things ” (Eph. i. 
23). Through water alone, the mere external rite of baptism, a 
man may pass into the outward fellowship of the visible church 
without seeing or entering the kingdom of God. Through 
water and the Spirit, he passes indeed into the outward fellow- 
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ship, but through that into the vision and fellowship of the 
kingdom of God. 


Enterinto. This more than see (ver. 3). It is to become 
partaker of ; to go in and possess, as the Israelites did Canaan. 


6. That which is born (70 yeyevynuévor). Strictly, that 
which hath been born, and consequently is now before us as 
born. The aorist tense (8, 4, 5, 7), marks the fact of birth ; the 
perfect (as here), the state of that which has been born (see on 
1 John v. 18, where both tenses occur); the neuter, that which, 
states the principle in the abstract. Compare ver. 8, where the 
statement is personal: everyone that is born. Compare 1 John 
y. 4, and 1 John v. 1, 18. 


Of the flesh (€« 77s capxds). See on ver. 14. John uses 
the word odp£ generally, to express humanity under the condi- 
tions of this life (. 14; 1 John iv. 2, 3,7; 2 John 7), with 
sometimes a more definite hint at the sinful and fallible nature 
of humanity (1 John ii. 16; John viii. 15). Twice, as opposed 
to mvedua, Spirit (ili. 6 5 vi. 68). 


Of the Spirit (é« tod mvevwatos). The Holy Spirit of God, 
or the principle of life which He imparts. The difference is 
slight, for the two ideas imply each other; but the latter perhaps 
is better here, because a little more abstract, and so contrasted 
with the flesh. Spirit and flesh are the distinguishing princi- 
ples, the one of the heavenly, the other of the earthly economy. 


7. Unto thee—ye must. Note the change from the singu- 
lar to the plural pronoun. In his address to Nicodemus (¢hee) 
the Lord had spoken also to those whom Nicodemus repre- 
sented, and whom he had included when he said “ we know ” 
(ver. 2). His error was the error of his class. 


8. The wind (7 wvedpa). Some hold by the translation 
spirit, as Wye., the spirit breatheth where it will. In Hebrew 
the words spirit and wind are identical. ITvedpya is from mvew 
to breathe or blow, the verb used in this verse (bloweth), and 
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everywhere in the New Testament of the blowing of the wind 
(Matt. vii. 25, 27; Luke xii. 55; John vi. 18). It frequently 
occurs in the classics in the sense of wind. Thus Aristoph- 
anes, TO mvedp EXaTTOV yiyverar, the wind is dying away 
(“ Knights,” 441), also in the New Testament, Heb. i. 7, where 
the proper translation is, “who maketh His angels winds,” 
quoted from Ps. ciii. 4 (Sept.). In the Septuagint, 1 Kings 
xviii. 45; xix. 11; 2 Kings iii. 17; Job i. 19. In the New 
Testament, in the sense of breath, 2 Thess. ii. 8; Apoc. xi. 11. 
The usual rendering, wind, is confirmed here by the use of the 
kindred verb srvet, bloweth, and by dwviv, sound, voice. Tho- 
luck thinks that the figure may have been suggested to Jesus 
by the sound of the night-wind sweeping through the narrow 
street. 


Where it listeth (dzrov 3érev). On the verb 3€rw, to will 
or determine, see on Matt. i. 19. Lusteth is old English for 
pleaseth or willeth, from the Anglo-Saxon Just, meaning pleas- 
ure. Chaucer has the forms deste, dust, and dist. 


‘‘ Strong was the wyn, and wel to drynke us leste (pleased).” 
“‘ Canterbury Tales,” 752. 


“* Love if thee dust.” 
‘* Canterbury Tales,” 1185. 


“She walketh up and down wher as hire list (zoherever she pleases).” 
‘¢ Canterbury Tales,” 1054. 


‘* A wretch by fear, not force, like Hannibal, 
Drives back our troops, and conquers as she Jists,”” 
Shakspeare, ‘‘ Henry VI.,” Pt. L, i., v., 22. 


Hence listless is devoid of desire. The statement of Jesus is 
not meant to be scientifically precise, but is rather thrown into 
a poetic mould, akin to the familiar expression “free as the 
wind.” Compare 1 Cor. xii. 11; and for the more prosaic de- 
scription of the course of the wind, see Eccl. i. 6. 


Sound (¢wrjv). Rev., voice. Used both of articulate and 
inarticulate utterances, as of the words from heaven at Jesus’ 
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baptism and transfiguration (Matt. iii. 17; 2 Pet. i. 17, 18); of 
the trumpet (Matt. xxiv. 81; 1 Cor. xiv. 8), and of inanimate 
things in general (1 Cor. xiv. 17). John the Baptist calls him- 
self dwvy, a voice, and the word is used of the wind, as here, in 
Acts ii. 6. Of thunder, often in the Apocalypse (vi. 1; xiv. 2, 
etc.). 


Canst not tell (ovx« oféas). Better, as Rev., knowest not. 
Socrates, (Xenophon’s “ Memorabilia),” says, “ The instruments 
of the deities you will likewise find imperceptible; for the thun- 
der-bolt, for instance, though it is plain that it is sent from 
above, and works its will with everything with which it comes 
in contact, is yet never seen either approaching, or striking, or 
retreating; the winds, too, are themselves invisible, though 
their effects are evident to us, and we perceive their course ” 
(iv., 3, 14). Compare Eccl. xi. 5. 


So. So the subject of the Spirit’s invisible influence gives 
visible evidence of its power. 


9. These things. Such as the new birth. 
Be (yevéoSar). Lit., come to pass. 
10. Answered and said. See on ii. 18. 


Art thou amaster of Israel (od e 0 d064cKanos Tod Iaparn). 
The od, thou, is emphatic. A master is more correctly rendered 
by Rev., the teacher. Not ironical, but the article marks Nico- 
demuzg’ official relation to the people, and gives additional force 
to the contrast in the following words. Similarly Plato: “ Will 
you (av, emphatic), O professor of true virtue, pretend that you 
are justified in this?” (“ Crito,” 51). On “Israel,” see on i. 47. 
The word occurs four times in John’s Gospel; here, i. 31, 47, 
49, 


Knowest not (ov yiwveoxes). See on ii. 24. Nicodemus is 
not reproved for the want of previous knowledge, but for the 
want of perception or understanding when these truths are ex- 
pounded to him. Rev., better, understandest not. 
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11. We speak—we know—we have seen. After the use 
of the singular number in vv. 3, 5, 7, 12, the plural here is 
noteworthy. It is not merely rhetorical—“ a plural of majesty ” 
—but is explained by ver. 8, “every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” The new birth imparts a new vision. The man whois 
born of the Spirit hath eternal life (ver. 36); and life eternal 
is to know God and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent (xvii. 3). 
“Ye have an anointing from the Holy One, and ye know (oi$are) 
all things” * (1 John ii. 20). He who is born of water and of 
the Spirit sees the kingdom of God. This we therefore includes, 
with Jesus, all who are truly born anew of the Spirit. Jesus 
meets the we know of Nicodemus (ver. 2), referring to the class 
to which he belonged, with another we know, referring to 
another class, of which He was the head and representative. 
We know (oiSapev), absolutely. See on ii. 24. 


Testify (uaprupoiduer). Rev., better, bear witness of. See 
on i. 7. 


12. Have told (eirov). Rendering the aorist more strictly, 
LT told. 


Earthly things (7a éméyeca). Compounded of éri, wpon, and 
v7, earth. In Col. iii. 2, the adjective appears in its analyzed 
form, Ta él ths yfs, things on the earth. It is in this literal 
sense it is to be taken here ; not things of earthly nature, but 
things whose proper place is on earth. Not worldly affairs, nor 
things sinful, but, on the contrary, “those facts and phenomena 
of the higher life as a class, which have their seat and mani- 
festation on earth; which belong in their realization to our 
present existence; which are seen in their consequences, like 
the issues of birth; which are sensible in their effects, like the 
action of the wind; which are a beginning and a prophecy, and 
not a fulfilment ” (Westcott). The earthly things would there- 
fore include the phenomena of the new birth. 





* Or, according to some high authorities, ‘ye all know.” 
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Heavenly things (1a évovpdva). Compounded with ézi, 
upon or in, and ovpaves, heaven. Not holy things as compared 
with sinful, nor spiritual things as compared with temporal ; 
but things which are in heaven, mysteries of redemption, hav- 
ing their seat in the divine will, realized in the world through 
the work and death of Jesus Christ and the faith of mankind 
(v. 14-16). Thus it is said (ver. 13) that the Son of man 
who is in heaven came down out of heaven, and in vv. 31, 32 
that He that cometh out of heaven beareth witness (on earth) 
of what He has seen and heard; and that, being sent from 
God, He speaketh the words of God (ver. 34). 

It has been urged against the genuineness of the fourth 
Gospel that the lofty and mystical language which is there as- 
cribed to Jesus is inconsistent with the synoptical reports of 
His words. That if the one represents truthfully His style of 
speaking, the other must misrepresent it. Godet’s words on 
this point are worth quoting: “It would be truly curious that 
the first who should have pointed out that contrast should be 
the Evangelist himself against whose narrative it has been 
brought forward as a ground of objection. The author of the 
fourth Gospel puts these words (iii. 12) into the mouth of 
Jesus. He there declares that He came down from heaven to 
bring this divine message to the world. The author of the 
fourth Gospel was then clearly aware of two ways of teaching 
adopted by Jesus; the one the usual, in which he explained 
earthly things, evidently always in their relation to God and 
His kingdom; the other, which contrasted in many respects 
with the first, and which Jesus employed only exceptionally, in 
which He spoke directly, and as a witness, of God and the 
things of God, always naturally in connection with the fate of 
mankind. The instructions of the first kind had a more simple, 
more practical, more varied character. They referred to the 
different situations of life; it was the exposition of the true 
moral relations of men to each other, and of men to God. 
- But in that way Jesus could not attain to the final 
aim which He sought, the full revelation of the divine mys- 
tery, of the plan of salvation. Since His baptism Jesus had 
heaven constantly open before Him; the decree of salvation was 
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disclosed to Him; He had, in particular, heard these words: 
‘Thou art my well beloved Son ;’ He reposed on the Father’s 
bosom, and He could descend and redescend without ceasing 
into the depths of the Father’s fathomless love, of which He 
felt the vivifying power ; and when He came, at certain excep- 
tional moments, to speak of that divine relationship, and to 
give scope to that fulness of life with which it supplied Him, 
His language took a peculiar, solemn, mystical, one might even 
say a heavenly tone; for they were heavenly things which He 
then revealed. Now such is precisely the character of His 
language in the fourth Gospel.” Compare Luke x. 18, sqq., 
where Jesus’ words take on a character similar to that of His 
utterances in John. 


13. And (xai). Note the simple connective particle, with 
nothing to indicate the logical sequence of the thought. 


Hath ascended. Equivalent to hath been in. Jesus says 
that no one has been in heaven except the Son of man who 
came down out of heaven; because no man could be in heaven 
without having ascended thither. 


Which is in heaven. Many authorities omit. 


14. Must (Set). Aust signifies the eternal necessity in the 
divine counsels. Compare Luke xxiv. 26, 46; Matt. xxvi. 54; 
Mark viii. 31; John xii. 34. 


Lifted up (iwdjvar). The following are the uses of the 
word in the New Testament: The ewaltation of pride (Matt. 
xi, 23; Luke x. 15; xiv. 11). The raising of the humble (Luke 
1. 52; Jas. iv. 10; 1 Pet. v. 6). The exaltation of Christ in 
glory (Acts ii. 33; v.31). The uplifting on the cross (John iii. 
14; vill. 28; xii. 32, 34). The reference here is to the cruci- 
Jixion, but beyond that, to the glorification of Christ. It is 
characteristic of John to blend the two ideas of Christ’s passion 
and glory (viii. 28; xii. 32). Thus, when Judas went out to 
betray him, Jesus said, “ Now is the Son of man glorified ” 
(xiii. 31). Hence the believer overcomes the world through 
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faith in Him who came not by water only, but by water and 
blood (1 John vy. 4-6). 


15. Believeth in Him (aictevwy eis adtov). The best texts 
read €v avré, construing with have eternal life, and rendering 
may mm Him have eternal life. So Rev. 


Should not perish, but. The best texts omit. 


Have eternal life. A characteristic phrase of John for live 
Jorever. See vv. 16, 36; v. 24; vi. 40, 47, 54; 1 John iii. 
15; v. 12. 

The interview with Nicodemus closes with ver. 15; and the 
succeeding words are John’s. This appears from the following 
facts: 1. The past tenses loved and gave; in ver. 16, better suit 
the later point of view from which John writes, after the aton- 
ing death of Christ was an accomplished historic fact, than the 
drift of the present discourse of Jesus before the full revelation 
of that work. 2. It is in John’s manner to throw in explan- 
atory comments of his own (i. 16-18; xii. 37-41), and to do so 
abruptly. Seei. 15, 16, and on and,i.16. 3. Ver. 19 isin the 
same line of thought with i. 9-11 in the Prologue; and the tone 
of that verse is historic, carrying the sense of past rejection, as 
loved darkness; were evil. 4. The phrase believe on the name 
is not used elsewhere by our Lord, but by John (i. 12; ii. 23; 
1 John v.13). 5. The phrase only-begotten son is not elsewhere 
used by Jesus of himself, but in every case by the Evangelist 
(i. 14, 18; 1 John iv. 9). 6. The phrase to do truth (ver. 21) 
occurs elsewhere only in 1 John i. 6,* 


16. The world (kécpov). See on i. 9. 
Gave. Rather than sent; emphasizing the idea of sacrifice. 
Only-begotten Son. See oni. 14. 


Have. See on ver. 15. 





* This view, however, is opposed by Meyer, Lange, De Wette, Alford, and 
Godet. 
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This attitude of God toward the world is in suggestive con- 
trast with that in which the gods of paganism are represented. 
Thus Juno says to Vulcan: 


‘¢ Dear son, refrain: it is not well that thus 
A god should suffer for the sake of men.” 
“ Tliad,” xxi., 379, 380. 


And Apollo to Neptune: 


‘¢ Thou would’st not deem me wise, should I contend 
With thee, O Neptune, for the sake of men, 
Who flourish like the forest-leaves awhile, 
And feed upon the fruits of earth, and then 
Decay and perish. Let us quit the field, 
And leave the combat to the warring hosts.’’ 
“Tliad,” xxi., 461, 467. 


Man has no assurance of forgiveness even when he offers the 
sacrifices in which the gods especially delight. ‘‘ Man’s sin and 
the divine punishment therefor are certain; forgiveness is 
uncertain, dependent upon the arbitrary caprice of the gods. 
Human life is a life without the certainty of grace” (Nigels- 
bach, “‘ Homerische Theologie”). Mr. Gladstone observes: “‘ No 
Homeric deity ever will be found to make a personal sacrifice 
on behalf of a human client” (“ Homer and the Homeric 
Age,” ii, 372). 


17. Sent (améorevrev). See oni. 6. Sent rather than gave 
(ver. 16), because the idea of sacrifice is here merged in that 
of authoritative commission. 


His Son. The best texts read roév, the, for adtod, his. 


Condemn (xpivn). Better, as Rev., gudge. Condemn is 
kataxpiva, not used by John (Matt. xx. 18; Mark x. 33, etc.). 
The verb xpivw means, originally, to separate. So Homer, of 
Ceres separating the grain from the chaff (“TIliad,” v., 501). 
Thence, to distinguish, to pick out, to be of opinion, to judge. 
See on Hypocrite, Matt. xxiii. 13. 
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World. The threefold repetition of the word has a certain 
solemnity. Compare i. 10; xv. 19. 


18. Is condemned already (75 xéxpitas). Rev., more cor- 
rectly, hath been judged already. Unbelief, in separating from 
Christ, implies judgment. He has been judged in virtue of his 
unbelief. 


19. This. That is, herein consists the judgment. The pref- 
acing a statement with ¢hzs is, and then defining the statement 
by ére or wa, that, is characteristic of John. See xv. 12; xvii. 
3; 1 Johni. 5; v.11, 14; 3 John 6. 


Light (70 $as). Rev., correctly, the light. See i. 4, 9. 
Men (0 avSpwrro1). Lit., the men. Regarded as a class. 


Darkness (70 oxoros). See on i. 5. Rev., correctly, the 
darkness. John employs this word only here and 1 John i. 6. 
His usual term is cxoriéa (i. 5; viii. 12; 1 John i. 5, etc.), more 
commonly describing a state of darkness, than darkness as 
opposed to light. 


Were (4v). Habitually. The imperfect tense marking con- 
tinuation. 


Evil (rovnpa). Actively evil. See on Mark vii. 22; Luke 
iii. 19. 


20. Doeth (xpdccwv). The present participle, indicating 
habit and general tendency. 


Evil (fadAa). Rev., id. A different word from that in the 
previous verse. Originally, light, paltry, trivial, and so worth- 
less. Evil, therefore, considered on the side of worthlessness. 
See on Jas. iii. 16. 


Lest his works should be reproved (iva pu) édeyy99 7a 
%pya avtov). Rather, in order that his works may not be re- 
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proved. Endéyyo, rendered reprove, has several phases of 
meaning. In earlier classical Greek it signifies to desgrace or 
put to shame. Thus Ulysses, having succeeded in the trial of 
the bow, says to Telemachus, “the stranger who sits in thy 
halls desgraces (édéyyer) thee not” (“ Odyssey, xxi., 424). 
Then, to cross-ewamine or question, for the purpose of convine- 
ing, convicting, or refuting ; to censure, accuse. So Herodotus: 
“In his reply Alexander became confused, and diverged from 
the truth, whereon the slaves_interposed, confuted his state- 
ments (7Aeyxov, cross-questioned and caught him in falsehood), 
and told the whole ESE of the crime” (i., 115). The mes- 
senger in the “ Antigone” of Sophocles, describing the consterna- 
tion of the watchmen at finding Polynices’ body buried, SAYS : 
“Evil words were bandied among them, guard accusing 
(eXeyxov) guard” (260). Of arguments, to bring to the proof ; 
prove; prove by a chain of reasoning. It occurs in Pindar in 
the general sense of to conquer or surpass. ‘“ Having descended 
into the naked race they surpassed (7Aeyéav) the Grecian band 
in speed (“ Pythia,” xi., 75). 

In the New Testament it is found in the sense of reprove 
(Luke iii. 19; 1 Tim. v. 20, ete.). Convince of crime or fault 
(1 Cor, xiv. 24; Jas. ii. 9). To bring to light or expose by con- 
viction (Jas. ili. 20; Eph. v. 11, 18; John viii. 46; see on that 
passage). So of the exposure of false teachers, and their ref- 
utation (Tit. i. 9,13; ii. 15). To test and expose with a view 
to correction, and 80, nearly equivalent to chasten (Heb. xii. 5). 
The different meanings unite in the word convict. Convic- 
tion is the result of examination, testing, argument. The test 
exposes and demonstrates the error, and refutes it, thus convinc- 
ing, convicting, and rebuking the subject of it. This conviction 
issues in chastening, by which the error is corrected and the 
erring one purified. If the conviction is rejected, it carries 
with it condemnation and punishment. The man is thus con- 
victed of son, of raght, and of judgment (John xvi. 8). In this 
passage the evil-doer is represented as avoiding the light which 
tests, that light which is the offspring of love (Apoc. iii. 19), 
and the consequent exposure of his error. Compare Eph. v. 
13; Johni. 9-11. This idea of loving darkness rather than 
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light is graphically treated in Job xxiv. and runs through vv. 
13-17. 


21. Doeth the truth (vovjv tHv adnSeav). The phrase 
occurs only here and in 1 John i. 6. Note the contrasted 
phrase, doeth evil (ver. 20). There the plural is used: doeth 
ev things; evil being represented by a number of bad 
works. Here the singular, the truth, or truth; truth being re- 
garded as one, and “including in a supreme unity all right 
deeds.” There is also to be noted the different words for do- 
mg in these two verses: doeth evil (tpdccwv); doeth truth 
(rov@v). The latter verb contemplates the object and end of 
action ; the former the means, with the idea of continuity and 
repetition. IIpdccwv is the practice, while wovév may be the 
doing once for all. Thus sroveiv eipyyny is to conclude a peace : 
Tpdaceww eipnvny, to negotiate a peace. So Demosthenes: “He 
will do (wpafev) these things, and will accomplish them (aou- 
noet).” In the New Testament a tendency is observable to use 
mrovety in a good sense, and zpdocew in an evil sense. Compare 
the kindred word mpa£ws, deed or work, which occurs six times, 
and in four out of the six of evil doing (Matt. xvi. 27; Luke 
xxiii. 51; Acts xix. 18; Rom. viii. 13; xii. 14; Ool. iii. 9). 
With this passage compare especially v. 29, where the two verbs 
are used with the two nouns as here. Also, Rom. vii. 15, 19. 
Bengel says: ‘“ Evil is restless: it is busier than truth.” In 
Rom. i. 82; ii. 3, both verbs are used of doing evil, but still with 
a distinction in that zpdoow is the more comprehensive term, 
designating the purswit of evil as the aim of the activity. 


21. Cometh to. In contrast with Aateth (ver. 20). His 
love of the light is shown by his seeking it. 


In God. The element of holy action. Notice the perfect 
tense, have been wrought (as Rev.) and abide. 


22. The land of Judzea (17v “Iovéalav viv). Lit., the Ju- 
dean land. The phrase occurs only here in the New Testa- 
ment. 
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Tarried (dcérpiBev). The verb originally means to rub, 
hence ¢o wear away, consume; and so of spending or pass- 
ing time. 


Baptized (€@dmrifev). The imperfect tense agrees with the 
idea of tarrying. He continued baptizing during His stay. 


23. Was baptizing (jv Bamtitwv). The substantive verb 
with the participle also indicating continuous or habitual 
action ; was engaged in baptizing. 


Enon, near to Salim. The situation is a matter of con- 
jecture. The word 4non is probabiy akin to the Hebrew 
dy, an eye, a spring. See on Jas. iii. 11. 


Much water (data mona). Lit., many waters. Probably 
referring to a number of pools or springs. 


Came—were baptized. Imperfects. They kept coming. 


24. Prison (t7v gudaxnyv). See on Acts v. 18, 21. 


25. Then (odv). Not a particle of time but of consequence ; 
therefore, because of both Jesus and John baptizing. 


Question (Sito). Rev., more correctly, questioning. 
Question would be Snrnpa, always in the sense of a question in 
debate. The word here represents the process of inquiry. 


Between (ex). Rev., correctly, on the part of. Lit., pro- 
ceeding from. The rendering of the A. V. does not show with 
which party the discussion originated. The Greek distinctly 
states that the question was raised by the disciples of the 
Baptist. 


The Jews. The best texts read Iovdalov, with a Jew. Pos- 
sibly one who asserted that John’s baptism might now be dis- 
pensed with. 
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Purifying. Probably not about the familiar ceremonial 
purifications, but as to whether the baptism of Jesus or of John 
had the greater purifying power. 


26. Behold (i5e). Used by both Matthew and Mark, not by 
Luke, but very frequently by John. 


Baptizeth—come. The present would be better rendered 
by zs baptizing, are coming. 


27. Receive. Answering to gwen. 


Be given (3 Sedouévov). Rev., more correctly, have been 
guven. 


From heaven. Lit., owt of heaven (€x). 


29. The bride. A common figure in the Old Testament 
prophecies, of the relation between Jehovah and His people 
(Ezek. xvi. ; Hos. ii. 19; Mal. ii, 11). See also on Matt. i. 21, 
concerning Hosea. 


Friend of the bridegroom. Or groomsman. The term is 
appropriate to Judea, the groomsmen not being customary in 
Galilee. See Matt. ix. 15, where the phrase cheldren of the 
bridechamber is used. (See on Mark ii. 19). In Judea there 
were two groomsmen, one for the bridegroom, the other for his 
bride. Before marriage they acted as intermediaries between 
the couple; at the wedding they offered gifts, waited upon the 
the bride and bridegroom, and attended them to the bridal 
chamber. It was the duty of the friend of the bridegroom to 
present him to his bride, after marriage to maintain proper 
terms between the parties, and especially to defend the bride’s 
good fame. The Rabbinical writings speak of Moses as the 
friend of the bridegroom who leads out the bride to meet 
Jehovah at Sinai (Ex. xix. 17); and describe Michael and 
Gabriel as acting as the friends of the bridegroom to our first 
parents, when the Almighty himself took the cup of blessing 
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and spoke the benediction. The Baptist represents himself as 
standing in the same relation te Jesus. 


Rejoiceth greatly (yapa yaipe). Lit., rejoiceth with joy. 
A Hebrew idiom. See on Luke xxii. 15, and compare Acts 
xxiii. 14; Jas. v.17. Only here in John’s writings. 


This my joy (airn % xXapa 1 éun). A very emphatic ex- 
pression : this, the joy which is mine. The change of style in 
the following verses seems to indicate that the words of the 
Baptist break off at this point, and are taken up and com- 
mented upon by the Evangelist. 


31. He that cometh (6 épyduevos). The present participle. 
The coming regarded as still in process of manifestation. Com- 
pare vi. 33. 


From above (dvw3ev). See on iii. 2. 
Above (érdvw). Supreme. 


Of the earth (é« ris vis). Lit., out of the earth; of earthly 
origin. 


Is earthly. The same phrase, oud of the earth, is repeated, 
signifying of earthly nature. On the characteristic phrase 
eivas éx, to be of, see on i. 46. 


Speaketh of the earth. Oué of the earth. His words have 
an earthly source. On Aarei, speaketh, see on Matt. Xxviii. 18, 


32. Receiveth (AawBdver). Once only John uses Séyouar 
for receive, of the Galilsans receiving Christ (iv. 45). The 
distinction between the two is not sharply maintained, but 
déxouat commonly adds to the idea of taking, that of welcom~ 
ing. Thus Demosthenes says that the Theban elders did not 
recewe (ééEavro) i.e., with a welcome pleasure, the money 
which was offered them, nor did they take it (€AaBov). Aap- 
Save also includes the retaming of what is taken. Hence of 
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receiving Christ (i. 12; v. 43; xiii. 20). The phrase recewe 
the witness is peculiar to John (ver. 11; v. 34; 1 John v. 9). 


33. Hath set to his seal (€oppdyicev). To set to, is to affia. 
To set to a seal is therefore to attest a document. The expres- 
sion is retained from Coverdale’s version (1535). So, “ They 
must se¢ to their hands, and shall se¢ ¢o their hands.” Compare 
also the old legal formula: ‘In wittenesse qwherof I haue seé 
to myfi seele.” Rev., better, hath set his seal to this. The 
meaning here is, has solemnly attested and confirmed the state- 
ment ‘‘God is true.” Only here in this sense. Elsewhere of 
closing up for security; hiding; marking a person or thing. 
See on Apoc. xxii. 10. The aorist tense here denotes an accom- 
plished act. 


34. The words (ta pyuata). Not words, nor indwidual 
words, but ¢he words—the complete message of God. See on 
Luke i. 37. 


God giveth. The best texts omit God. Rev., He gwweth. 
Rev. also, rightly, omits the italicized to Him. The personal 
object of the verb giveth is indefinite. Render, He giveth not 
the Spirit by measure. 

In order to convey the full force of the terms giveth and by 
measure, it will be necessary to attempt an explanation of the 
general scope and meaning of this very difficult and much dis- 
puted passage. The starting-point of the exposition must be 
ver. 30, the Baptist’s noble resignation of his own position and 
claims to Jesus: He must increase, but I must decrease. At 
this point the Evangelist, as we have seen, takes up the dis- 
course. The Baptist’s declaration that Jesus “must increase” 
—that He is a messenger of a transcendently higher character, 
and with a far larger and more significant message than his 
own—furnishes the Evangelist with a text. He will show why 
Jesus “must increase.” He must increase because He comes 
from above, and is therefore supreme over all (ver. 31). This 
statement he repeats; defining from above (dvwIev) by out of 
heaven (éx Tod ovpavoi), and emphasizing it by contrast with a 
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mere earthly witness (6 é« THs ys) whose words bear the stamp 
of his earthly origin (é« tis ys Aaded). Being from heaven, 
He testifies of heavenly things, as an eye- and ear-witness. 
“ What He hath seen and heard, of that he beareth witness.” It 
is indeed true that men reject this testimony. ‘‘ No man re- 
ceiveth His witness” (ver. 32). None the less it is worthy of 
implicit credence as the testimony of God himself. He that 
has received that testimony has solemnly attested it as God’s 
own witness; “hath set his seal to this, that God is true.” To 
declare Jesus’ testimony untrue is to declare God untrue (ver. 
33). For He whom God hath sent utters the whole divine mes- 
sage (the words of God, ver. 34). 

Thus far the reasoning is directed to the conclusion that 
Jesus ought to increase, and that His message ought to be re- 
ceived. He is God’s own messenger out of heaven, and speaks 
God’s own words. 

The commen explanation of the succeeding clause is that 
God bestows the Spirit upon Jesus in His fulness, “not by 
measure.” 

But this is to repeat what has already been more than im- 
plied. It would seem to be superfluous to say of one who comes 
out of heaven, who is supreme over all things, who bears wit- 
ness of heavenly things which He has seen and heard, and who 
reveals the whole message of God to men—that God bestows 
upon Him the Spirit without measure. 

Take up, then, the chain of thought from the first clause of 
ver. 34, and follow it on another line. The Messenger of God 
speaks the words of God, and thus shows himself worthy of 
credence, and shows this further, by dispensing the gift of the 
Spirit in full measure to His disciples. ‘He giveth not the 
Spirit by measure.” This interpretation adds a new link to the 
chain of thought; a new reason why Jesus should increase, and 
His testimony be received; the reason, namely, that not only 
is He himself divinely endowed with the Spirit, but that He 
proves it by dispensing the Spirit in full measure. 

Thus ver. 35 follows in natural sequence. This dispensing 
power which attests His claims, is His through the gift of the 
divine Father’s love. ‘The Father loveth the Son, and hath 
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given all things into His hand.” This latter phrase, into His 
hand, signifies not only possession, but the power of disposal. 
See Mark ix. 31; xiv. 41; Luke xxiii. 46; Heb. x. 31. God 
has given the Son all things to administer according to His own 
pleasure and rule. These two ideas of Christ’s reception and 
bestowment of divine gifts are combined in Matt. xi. 27. “AU 
things are delivered wnto me of my Father ; and no man know- 
eth the Son but the Father, neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and He to whomsoever the Son may de- 
termine (BovAnTaz) to reveal Him.” 

Therefore John the Baptist must decrease, and Jesus must 
increase. A measure of the Spirit was given to the Baptist, 
sufficient for his preparatory: work, but the Baptist himself saw 
the Spirit descending in a bodily form upon the Son of God, 
and heard the voice from heaven, “ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” The Spirit is thus Christ’s own. He 
dispenses, gives it (Sidwov), in its fulness. Hence Jesus said, 
later, of the Spirit of truth, “He shall glorify Me, for He shall 
receive of mine, and shall show it unto you. All things that 
the Father hath are mine; therefore said I that He shall take 
of mine and shall show it unto you ” (John xvi. 14, 15). 


36. He that believeth not (6 are9av). More correctly, as 
Rev., obeyeth not. Disbelief is regarded in its active manifes- 
tation, disobedience. The verb zeé3@ means to persuade, to 
cause belief, to induce one to do something by persuading, and 
so runs into the meaning of to obey, properly as the result of 
persuasion. See on Acts v. 29. Compare 1 Pet. iv. 17; Rom. 
ii. 8; xi. 30, 31. Obedience, however, includes faith. Com- 
pare Rom. i. 5, the obedience of faith. 


Shall not see (ov« dyerax). Compare the future tense with 
the present “Aath eternal life,” and the simple life with the 
fully developed idea eternal life. He who believes is within 
the circle of the life of God, which is essentially eternal. Tis 
life “is hid with Christ in God.” Life eternal is to know the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. Hence, 
to such an one, eternal life is not merely something fucwre. It 
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is a present possession. He hath it. The unbelieving and dis 
obedient, instead of having eternal life, shall not have life: 
shall not even see it (compare see the kingdom of God, iii. 3). 
He shall have no perception of défe simply considered, much 
less of eternal life, the full and complex development of life. 


The wrath of God (épy7) rod @eod). Both opy?y and Iupuos 
are used in the New Testament for wrath or anger, and with- 
out any commonly observed distinction. ’Opyi denotes a deeper 
and more permanent sentiment, a settled habit of mind ; while 
Svuos is a more turbulent, but temporary agitation. Both 
words are used in the phrase wrath of God, which commonly 
denotes a distinct manifestation of God’s judgment (Rom. i. 
18; ill. 5; ix. 225 xii. 19). "Opy} (not Iuuds) also appears in 
the phrase the wrath to come (Matt. iii. 7; Luke iii. 7 ; 1 Thess. 
ii. 16, ete.). Compare wrath of the Lamb (Apoce. vi. 16). 


Abideth (yévec). The present tense. As the believer hath 
life, so the unbeliever Aath wrath abiding on him. He lives 
continually in an economy which is alienated from God, and 
which, in itself, must be habitually the subject of God’s dis- 
pleasure and indignation, 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. Therefore. Pointing back to iii. 22, and the controversy 
which arose about the two baptisms. 


The Lord. See on Matt. xxi. 3. 
Knew (éyvm), or perceived. See on ii. 24. 


Pharisees. John never alludes to the Sadducees by name. 
The Pharisees represented the opposition to Jesus, the most 
powerful and dangerous of the Jewish sects, 
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Made and baptized. Both verbs are in the present tense. 
The narrator puts himself at the scene of the story: 7s making 
and baptizing. 


2. Though (xalrovye). Lit., and yet. The report of Jesus’ 
baptizing brought to the Baptist by his disciples is corrected. 


Baptized. The imperfect tense: it was not His practice to 
baptize. 


3. He left (agjxe). The verb means literally to send away, 
dismiss. It is used of forgiving offences (Matt. vi. 43; Jas. v. 
15); of yielding up (Matt. xxvii. 50); of letting alone (Matt. 
xix. 14); of allowing or permitting (Luke vi. 12). See on 
these passages. Its employment here is peculiar. Compare 
xvi. 28, of Christ’s leaving the world. 


Again. See i. 44. 


4. Must needs. Because this was the natural route from 
Jerusalem to Galilee. Possibly with a suggestion of the ne- 
cessity arising from the Father’s will. John does not put this 
as a mission undertaken to the Samaritans. Jesus observed the 
law which He imposed on His disciples (Matt. x. 5). 


5. Then (ovv). Not a particle of time, but of logical con- 
nection. Therefore, going by this route, He must needs, etc. 


City. Not implying a place of great size or importance. 
Compare xi. 54; Matt. ii. 23. 


Sychar. Commonly identified with Schechem, the modern 
Nablous, and regarded as a corruption of Szchem. Some 
modern authorities, however, argue that a place so famous as 
Schechem would not be referred to under another name, and 
identify the site with Askar, about two miles east of Nablous. 
The name Sychar means drunken-town or lying-town, 
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Parcel of ground (xwpiov). A diminutive from yopa a 
region. 


6. Well (rnyy). Strictly, spring. The word for cistern or 
well is ppéap, which John uses at vv. 11, 12. Elsewhere in the 
New Testament always of a pit. See Luke xiv. 5; Apoc. ix. 
1,2. There is no mention of Jacob’s Well in the Old Testa- 
ment. The traditional well still remains. “At the mouth of 
the valley of Schechem two slight breaks are visible in the 
midst of the vast plain of corn—one a white Mussulman 
chapel; the other a few fragments of stone. The first of these 
covers the alleged tomb of Joseph, . . . the second marks 
the undisputed site of the well, now neglected and choked up 
by the ruins which have fallen into it; but still with every 
claim to be considered the original well” (Stanley, ‘Sinai and 
Palestine”). Dr. Thomson says: “I could see nothing like a 
well—nothing but a low, modern wall, much broken down, and 
never, apparently, more than ten feet high. The area enclosed 
by it is fifty-six paces from east to west, and sixty-five from 
north to south. The surface is covered by a confused mass of 
shapeless rubbish, overgrown with weeds and nettles. 

The well is near the southeastern corner of the area, and, to 
reach the mouth of it, one must let himself down, with some 
risk, about ten feet into a low vault ” (“Land and Book”). Dr. 
Thomson also remarks upon the great discrepancy in the meas- 
urements of the well by different tourists, owing to the ac- 
cumulations of stones and débris from the ruins of the build- 
ings which formerly covered it. “All confirm the saying of 
the Samaritan woman that ‘the well is deep.”” Maundrell, in 
1697, makes the depth one hundred and five feet, with fifteen 
feet of water. Mr. Calhoun, in 1838, found nearly the same 
depth of water. Dr. Wilson, in 1841, found the depth only 
seventy-five feet, which is confirmed by the later measurements 


of Captain Anderson in 1866, and of Lieutenant Conder in 
1875. 


Wearied (xexomiaxas). See on Luke vy. 5. 
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Thus. Just as He was; or, as some explain, being thus 
wearied. 


Sat. The imperfect tense; was sitting, when the woman 
came. 


Sixth Hour. According to the Jewish reckoning, mid-day. 
According to the Roman mode, between 5 and 6 p.m. See on 
i. 39. Evening was the usual time for drawing water. 


7. A woman. Held in low esteem by the popular teachers ; 
a Samaritan, and therefore despised by the Jews; poor, for 
drawing water was not, as in earlier times, performed by women 
of station (Gen xxiv. 15; xxix. 9). 


Of Samaria. Lit., owt of Samaria (éx). Not of the city of 
Samaria, which was some six miles distant, but the country. A 
Samaritan by race and religion. 


To draw. See on ii. 8. 


9. The woman of Samaria (7 yuv7) 4) Sapapeiris). Differ- 
ently expressed from the same phrase in the preceding verse. 
Lit., the woman the Samaritan. Here the distinctive character 
of the woman, as indicated by the race, is emphasized. 


Askest (aiteis). See on Matt. xv. 23. 


Have no dealings (ov cvyypavra). Have no familiar or 
friendly intercourse with. That they had dealings of some 
kind is shown by the disciples going into the city to buy provi- 
sions. Some authorities omit for the Jews have no dealings 
with the Samaritans. The Jews treated the Samaritans with 
every mark of contempt, and accused them of falsehood, folly, 
and irreligion. The Samaritans sold Jews into slavery when 
they had them in their power, lighted spurious signals for the 
beacon-fires kindled to announce the beginnings of months, and 
waylaid and killed pilgrims on their road to Jerusalem. 

Vor. IL.—8 
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10. If thou knewest, etc. Answering rather something 
latent in the question than the question itself, as in Jesus’ first 
answer to Nicodemus. 


The gift (Swpedv). Only here in the Gospels, though Luke 
uses it in Acts four times, and the kindred adverb, Swpear, 
freely, is found once in Matthew. The word carries the sense 
of a bountiful, free, honorable gift. Compare oépnpya, gift, and 
see on James i. 17. 


Asked (jrnoas). Jesus uses the same word for ask which 
the woman had employed of his asking her, the word express- 
ing the asking of the inferior from the superior. Here it is 
the appropriate word. 


Living water (ddwp Gav). Fresh, perennial. A familiar 
figure to the Jews. See Jer. ii. 13; xvii. 18; Zech. xiv. 8. 
Not necessarily the same as water of life (Sdwp Swijs, Apoc. xxi. 
Grex xiielse Ld): 


11. To draw with (dvtAnua). The noun means what zs 
drawn, the act of drawing, and the thing to draw with. Here 
the bucket, of skin, with three cross sticks at the mouth to keep 
it open, and let down by a goat’s-hair rope. Not to be con- 
founded with the water-pot (sdpia) of ver. 28. The word is 
found only here in the New Testament. 


Well (dpéap). See on ver. 6. It may have been fed by liv- 
ing springs (nyai). 


That living water (To ddwp 70 Cov). Lit., the water the 
living. 


12. Art thou greater (4) od pellwv). The interrogative 
particle indicates that a negative answer is expected: Surely 
thou art not. The ov, thou, first in the sentence, is emphatic, 
and possibly with a shade of contempt. 


Our father Jacob. The Samaritans claimed descent from 
Joseph, as representing the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. 
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Children (vioi). Rev., correctly, sons. 


Cattle (Spéupara). Only here in the New Testament. From 
(tpépw) to nourish. A general term for whatever is fed or 
nursed. When used of animals—mostly of tame ones—cattle, 
sheep, etc. It is applied to children, fowls, insects, and fish, also 
to domestic slaves, which, according to some, is the meaning 
here ; but, as Meyer justly remarks, “there was no need specially 
to name the servants; the mention of the herds completes the 
picture of their nomadic progenitor.” 


As. Whosoever drinketh (ads 0 mivwv). Lit., every one 
that drinketh. So Rey. 


14. Whosoever drinketh (és & av win). So Rev. The A.V. 
renders the two expressions in the same way, but there is a dif- 
ference in the pronouns, indicated, though very vaguely, by 
every one that and whosoever, besides a more striking differ- 
ence in the verb drinketh. In the former case, the article with 
the participle indicates something habitual; every one that 
drinks repeatedly, as men ordinarily do on the recurrence of 
their thirst. In ver. 14 the definite aorist tense expresses a 
single act—something done once for all. Lit., he who may have 
drunk. 


Shall never thirst (od 7) Supjoe: eis Tov ai@va). The double 
negative, od yi, is a very strong mode of statement, equiva- 
lent to by no means, or in nowise. It must not be understood, 
however, that the reception of the divine life by a believer 
does away with all further desire. On the contrary, it gener- 
ates new desires. The drinking of the living water is put as a 
single act, in order to indicate the divine principle of life as 
containing in itself alone the satisfaction of all holy desires as 
they successively arise; in contrast with human sources, which 
are soon exhausted, and drive one to other fountains. Holy 
desire, no matter how large or how varied it may become, will 
always seek and find its satisfaction in Christ, and in Christ only. 
Thirst is to be taken in the same sense in both clauses, as refer- 
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ring to that natural craving which the world cannot satisfy, and 
which is therefore ever restless. Drusius, a Flemish critic, cited 
by Trench (“Studies in the Gospels”), says: “ He who drinks 
the water of wisdom thirsts and does not thirst. He thirsts, 
that is, he more and more desires that which he drinks. He 
does not thirst, because he is so filled that he desires no other 
drink.” The strong contrast of this declaration of our Lord 
with pagan sentiment, is illustrated by the following passage 
from Plato: 

“ Socrates: Let me request you to consider how far you 
would accept this as an account of the two lives of the tem- 
perate and intemperate: There are two men, both of whom 
have a number of casks; the one man has his casks sound and 
full, one of wine, another of honey, and a third of milk, besides 
others filled with other liquids, and the streams which fill them 
are few and scanty, and he can only obtain them with a great 
deal of toil and difficulty; but when his casks are once filled he 
has no need to feed them any more, and has no further trouble 
with them, or care about them. The other, in like manner, can 
procure streams, though not without difficulty, but his vessels 
are leaky and unsound, and night and day he is compelled to 
be filling them, and if he pauses for a moment he is in an agony 
of pain. Such are their respective lives: And now would you 
say that the life of the intemperate is happier than that of the 
temperate? Do I not convince you that the opposite is the 
truth ? 

“ Callicles: You do not convince me, Socrates, for the one who 
has filled himself has no longer any pleasure left; and this, as 
I was just now saying, is the life of a stone; he has neither 
joy nor sorrow after he is once filled; but the life of pleasure 
is the pouring in of the stream. 

“ Socrates: And if the stream is always pouring in, must there 
not be a stream always running out, and holes large enough to 
admit of the discharge? 

“ Callicles: Certainly. 

“Socrates: The life, then, of which you are now 
not that of a dead man, or of a stone, but of a cor 
mean that he is to be hungering and eating? 


speaking ig 
morant; you 
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“ Callicles: Yes. 

“Socrates: And he is to be thirsting and drinking ? 

““ Callicles: Yes, that is what I mean; he is to have all his 
desires about him, and to be able to live happily in the gratifi- 
cation of them” (“Gorgias,” 494). Compare Apoe. vii. 16, 17. 


Shall be (yevycera). Rev., better, shall become, expressing 
the ever-developing richness and fresh energy of the divine 
principle of life. 


In Him. A supply having its fountain-head in the man’s 
own being, and not in something outside himself. 


A well (777). The Rev. retains well, where spring would 
have been more correct. 


Springing up (aAopévov). Leaping; thus agreeing with 
shall become. ‘The imperial philosopher of Rome uttered a 
great truth, but an imperfect one; saw much, but did not see 
all; did not see that this spring of water must be fed, and fed 
evermore, from the ‘upper springs,’ if it is not presently to fail, 
when he wrote: ‘Look within; within is the fountain of good, 
and ever able to gush forth if you are ever digging’ ” (Plutarch, 
“On Virtue and Vice”). 


Unto everlasting life. Christ in a believer is fe. This 
life ever tends toward its divine source, and issues in eternal 
life. 


Come hither (épywpar év3dde). The best texts read diép- 
xopat, the preposition dé having the force of through the in- 
tervening plain. 


16. Husband (dvépa). See on i. 30. 


17. Well (kadas). <Aptly, truly. Compare viii. 48; Matt. 
xv. 7; Luke xx. 39. 
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19. | perceive (Sewpa). See on i. 18. Not immediate per- 
ception, but rather, Z perceive as [ observe thee longer and more 
carefully. 


A prophet. See on Luke vii. 26. The Greek order is @ 
prophet art thow; the emphasis being on prophet. 


90. Our fathers. Probably meaning the ancestors of the 
Samaritans, as far back as the building of the temple on Mount 
Gerizim in the time of Nehemiah. This temple had been de- 
stroyed by John Hyrcanus, 129 s.c., but the place remained 
holy, and to this day the Samaritans yearly celebrate there the 
feast of the Passover. See the graphic description of Dean 
Stanley, who was present at the celebration (‘‘Jewish Church,” 
vol. i., Appendix III.). 


This mountain. Gerizim, at the foot of which lies the 
\ well. Here, according to the Samaritan tradition, Abraham 
sacrificed Isaac, and met Melchisedek. By some convulsion of 
nature, the central range of mountains running north and south, 
was cleft open to its base at right angles to its own line of ex- 
tension, and the deep fissure thus made is the vale of Nablus, 
as it appears to one coming up the plain of El Mikhna from 
Jerusalem. The valley is at least eighteen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and the mountains on either hand tower 
to an elevation of about one thousand feet more. Mount Ebal 
is on the north, Gerizim on the south, and the city between. 
Near the eastern end the vale is not more than sixty rods wide; 
and there, I suppose, the tribes assembled to hear the “ bles- 
sings and cursings” read by the Levites (Deut. xxvii., xxviii.). 
The panorama seen from the top of Gerizim is about the most 
extensive and imposing in all Palestine. The summit is a small 
level plateau. In the midst of the southern end is a sloping 
rock, said by the Samaritans to be the site of the altar of their 
temple, and on approaching which they remove their shoes. At 
the eastern edge of the plateau, a small cavity in the sil is 
shown as the'place on which Abraham offered up Isaac. . Ebal 
is three thousand and seventy-nine feet above. the. sea-level 
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and more than two hundred and thirty feet higher than 
Gerizim.* 


Ought to worship (Se). Better, must worship. She puts 
it as a divine obligation. It is the only true holy place. Com- 
pare ver. 24. 


21. The hour cometh (épxetas wpa). Rather an hour. 
There is no article. Js coming ; is even now on its way. 


Shall ye worship (zpockuyycere). See on Acts x. 25. The 
word was used indefinitely in ver. 20. Here with the Father, 
thus defining true worship. 


The Father. This absolute use of the title the Father is 
characteristic of John. He speaks of God as the Father, and 
my Father, more commonly the former. On the distinction 
between the two Canon Westcott observes: ‘Generally it may 
be said that the former title expresses the original relation of 
God to being, and specially to humanity, in virtue of man’s 
creation in the divine image; and the latter more particularly 
the relation of the Father to the Son incarnate, and so indirectly 
to man in virtue of the Incarnation. The former suggests those 
thoughts which spring from the consideration of the absolute 
moral connection of man with God; the latter those which 
spring from what is made known to us, through revelation, of 
the connection of the Incarnate Son with God and with man.” 
See vi. 45; x. 30: xx. 21; viii. 18,19; xiv. 6-10; xv. 8. John 
never uses our Futher; only once your Father (xx. 17), and 
never Father without the article, except in address. 


22. Ye know not what (6 ov« oldare). Lit., what ye know 
not. Rev., rightly, that which ye know not. Compare Acts 
xvii. 23, where the correct reading is 6, what, instead of ov, 
whom: “what therefore ye worship in ignorance.” This wor- 





* Condensed from Dr. Thomson’s ‘‘ Central Palestine and Phoenicia,” in 
‘““The Land and the Book.” An interesting description of the excavations 
made on the summit of Gerizim, by Lieutenant Anderson, will be found in 
the same volume, pp. 126-128. 
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ship of the unknown is common to vulgar ignorance and to 
philosophic culture ; to the Samaritan woman, and to the Athe- 
nian philosophers. Compare John vii. 28; viii. 19, 27. The 
neuter expresses the unreal and impersonal character of the 
Samaritan worship. As the Samaritans received the Penta- 
teuch only, they were ignorant of the later and larger revela- 
tion of God, as contained especially in the prophetic writings, 
and of the Messianic hope, as developed among the Jews. 
They had preserved only the abstract notion of God. 


We. Jesus here identifies Himself with the Jewish people. 
The essence of the true Jewish worship is represented by Him. 


Know what we worship (mpockuvoduev 6 oidayev). Lit., 
and as Rev., we worship that which we know. On know, see 
on ii. 24. The neuter that which, is used of the true as of the 
unreal object of worship, perhaps for the sake of correspond- 
ence with the preceding clause, or because the object of wor- 
ship is conceived abstractly and not personally. Compare 
xiv. 9. 


Salvation (1) cwrnpia). The word has the article: the salva- 
tion, promised and to be revealed in Christ. 


Is of the Jews. Rev., rightly, from the Jews (éx). Not 
therefore belongs to, but proceeds from. See Gen. xii. ; Isa. ii. 
3; Mic. iv. 2. Even the Old Testament idea of salvation is 
bound up with Christ. See Rom. ix. 4,5. The salvation is 
from the Jews, even from that people which has rejected it. 
See on i. 19. On the characteristic és Jrom, see on i. 46. The 
passage illustrates John’s habit of confirming the divine author- 
ity of the Old Testament revelation, and of showing its fulfil- 
ment in Christ. 


23. And now is. This could not be added in ver. 21, be- 
cause local worship was not yet abolished ; but it wag fas as 
regarded the true worship of the Father by His true worship- 
pers, for Jesus was already surrounded by a little band of aa 
and more were soon to be added (vy. 39-42). Bengel says 
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that the words and now 7s are added lest the woman should 
think that she must seek a dwelling in Judea. 


True (dAnd3uwol). Leal, genuine. See on i. 9. 


Worshippers (zpocxuvntat). Only here in the New Testa- 
ment. 


In spirit and in truth (év mvevpate Kai adnIeia). Spirit 
(rvedua) is the highest, deepest, noblest part of our humanity, 
the point of contact between God and man (Rom. i. 9); while 
soul (xrvyn) is the principle of individuality, the seat of personal 
impressions, having a side in contact with the material element 
of humanity as well as with the spiritual element, and being 
thus the mediating element between the spirit and the body. 
The phrase in spirit and in truth describes the two essential 
characteristics of true worship: zn spirit, as distinguished from 
place or form or other sensual limitations (ver. 21); wm truth, 
as distinguished from the false conceptions resulting from im- 
perfect knowledge (ver. 22). True worship includes a spiritual 
sense of the object worshipped, and a spiritual communion 
with it; the manifestation of the moral consciousness in feel- 
ings, motions of the will, “moods of elevation, excitements,” 
etc. It includes also a truthful conception of the object. In 
Jesus the Father is seen (xiv. 9) and known (Luke x. 22). 
Thus the truthful conception is gained. He is the Truth 
(xiv. 6). Likewise through Him we come to the Father, and 
spiritually commune with Him. No man can come in any 
other way (xiv. 6). To worship in truth is not merely to wor- 
ship in sincerity, but with a worship corresponding to the 
nature of its object. 


For the father (xa yap 6 warnp). The A. V. fails to ren- 
der xal also, and Rev. places it in the margin. It emphasizes 
the conclusiveness of the reason assigned: “for the Father 
also, on His part, seeketh,” etc. For a similar use of «ai, see 
on Matt. viii. 9; also Matt. xxvi. 73; Acts xix. 40. 
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Seeketh such to worship Him (rosodtous Sntet TOUS TpoG- 
xuvoovtas avrov). A rather peculiar construction. Lit., seeketh 
such as those worshipping him : as His worshippers. Such : i.e., 
those who worship in spirit and in truth, and are therefore real 
(édn9wol) worshippers of the real God (aAnSuvov Oeor, xvii. 3). 


24. God is a Spirit (wvedua 6 Oeds). Or, as Rev., in marg., 
God is Spirit. Spirit is the emphatic word; Spirit is God. 
The phrase describes the natwre, not the personality of God. 
Compare the expressions, God is light ; God zs love (1 John i. 
Bieivers). 


25. Messiah cometh. The woman uses the Jewish name, 
which was known in Samaria. The Samaritans also expected 
the Messiah, basing their hopes on such Scriptures as Gen. ili. 
15; xlix. 10; Num. xxiv. 17; Deut. xviii. 15. They looked 
for Him to restore the kingdom of Israel and to re-establish the 
worship on Gerizim, where they supposed that the tabernacle 
was hidden. They called Him Hushab or Hathab, meaning the 
Converter, or, according to some, the Returning One. The 
Samaritan idea was less worldly and political than the Jewish. 


Which is called Christ. Added by the Evangelist. Com- 
pare i, 41. 


He is come (éxetvos). Emphatic; pointing to Messiah as 
contrasted with all other teachers. 


He will tell (avayyerez). Lit., proclaim or announce. The 
compounded preposition avd, the radical meaning of which is 
up, signifies throughout, from bottom to top. The verb is used 
in xvi. 13, of the revelations of the Comforter. 


26. I—am He (etus). Lit., Zam. The less political con- 
ception of the Samaritan Messiah made it possible for Jesus to 
announce Himself to the woman without fear of being misun, 
derstood as He was by the Jews. Compare Matt. viii. 4; xvi. 
20. 
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This incident furnishes a notable illustration of our Lord’s 
love for human souls, and of His skill, tact, and firmness in 
dealing with moral degradation and ignorant bigotry. He con- 
ciliates the woman by asking a favor. Her hesitation arises 
less from prejudice of race than from surprise at being asked 
for drink by a Jew (compare the story of Zaccheeus). He 
seizes upon a near and familiar object as the key-note of His 
great lesson. He does not overwhelm her with new knowledge, 
but stimulates question and thought. He treats her sin frank- 
ly, but not harshly. He is content with letting her see that He 
is aware of it, knowing that through Him, as the Discerner, she 
will by and by reach Him as the Forgiver. Even from her 
ignorance and coarse superstition He does not withhold the 
sublimest truth. He knows her imperfect understanding, but 
He assumes the germinative power of the truth itself. He is 
not deterred from the effort to plant His truth and to rescue a 
soul, either by His own weariness or by the conventional senti- 
ment which frowned upon His conversation with a woman in a 
public place. Godet contrasts Jesus’ method in this case with 
that employed in the interview with Nicodemus. ‘‘ With 
Nicodemus He started from the idea which filled every Phari- 
see’s heart, that of the kingdom of God, and deduced therefrom 
the most rigorous practical consequences. He knew that He 
had to do with a man accustomed to the discipline of the law. 
Then He unveiled to him the most elevated truths of the king- 
dom of heaven, by connecting them with a striking Old Testa- 
ment type, and contrasting them with the corresponding feat- 
ures of the Pharisaic programme. Here, on the contrary, with 
a woman destitute of all scriptural training, He takes His point 
of departure from the commonest thing imaginable, the water 
of the well. He suddenly exalts it, by a bold antithesis, to the 
idea of that eternal life which quenches forever the thirst of 
the human heart. Spiritual aspiration thus awakened in her 
becomes the internal prophecy to which He attaches His new 
revelations, and thus reaches that teaching on true worship 
which corresponds as directly to the peculiar prepossessions of 
the woman, as the revelation of heavenly things corresponded to 
the inmost thoughts of Nicodemus. Before the latter He un- 
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veils Himself as the only-begotten Son, but this while avoiding 
the title of “‘Christ.” With the woman He boldly uses this 
term; but he does not dream of initiating into the mysteries 
of incarnation and redemption a soul which is yet only at the 
first elements of religious life and knowledge” (‘Commentary 
on the Gospel of John”). 


27. Came—marvelled (7\Sav—éSavpuatov). The tense of 
each verb is different: the aorist, came, marking as in a single 
point of time the disciples’ arrival, and the imperfect, they were 
wondering, marking something continued: they stood and con- 
templated him talking with the woman, and all the while were 
wondering at it. 


He talked (€AdAev). The imperfect tense, he was speaking. 
So Rev. 


The woman. Rev., correctly, @ woman. They were sur- 
prised, not at his talking with ¢hat woman, but that their 
teacher should converse with any woman in public. The Rab- 
binical writings taught that it was beneath a man’s dignity to 
converse with women. It was one of the six things which a 
Rabbi might not do. “Let no one,” it is written, “converse 
with a woman in the street, not even with his own wife.” It 
was also held in these writings that a woman was incapable of 
profound religious instruction. “ Rather burn the sayings of 
the law than teach them to women.” 


28. Water-pot. See on ii. 6. 


29. All things. Jesus’ insight in the one case convinced 
her that He knew everything, and to her awakened conscience 
it seemed as though He had told everything. 


Is not this the Christ (ujru gor)? Rather, as Rev., can 
| this be. The particle suggests a negative answer. Surely this 
_ cannot be, yet with some hope. 


30. Then. Omit. 
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Went out—came unto Him (€&j\Jov—ipyovto mpos avr). 
Went out is the aorist tense, denoting the coming forth from 
the city as a single act at a point of time. Came is the imper- 
fect, denoting action in progress. The observance of the dis- 
tinction makes the narrative more graphic. They were coming. 
Onto should be toward ( pds). The imperfect also is required 
by the following words: “In the mean while” (while the woman 
was still absent and the Samaritans were coming toward Him) 
“the disciples were praying” Him to eat. This last imperfect 
is overlooked by the Rev. 


32. Meat (Spaow). Originally the act of eating (Col. ii. 16), 
but often of that which is eaten. A parallel is found in the 
vulgar phrase, a thing is good or poor eating. The word is 
always used by Paul in its original sense. 


Know not of (ov« oidate). Incorrect. Rev., rightly, ye 
know not ; i.e., you do not know its virtue. 


33. Said (éeyov). Imperfect tense: began to say, or were 
saying. The question was discussed among them. 


One to another. Fearing to ask Jesus. 


34. Meat (Spaua). A different word from that in ver. 32, 
signifying what 2s eaten. 


To do (iva 70a). Lit., in order that I do. Emphasizing 
the end and not the process. Frequently so used in John. See 
on iii. 19. 


Finish (redeéow). Better, as Rev., accomplish. Not merely 
bring to an end, but perfect. From réhetos, perfect. The verb 
is characteristic of John, and of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
See v. 36; xvii. 4; xix. 28; 1 John ii. 5; iv. 12; Heb. ii. 10; 
v. 9, efe. 


35. Say not ye. In what follows, Jesus is contrasting the 
natural harvest-time with the spiritual, which was immediately 
to take place in the ingathering of the Samaritans. Ye is em- 
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phatic, marking what the disciples expect according to the 
order of nature. As you look on these green fields between 
Ebal and Gerizim, ye say, it is yet four months to harvest. 


There are four months (retpdynvov éotw). Properly, w 
ts a space of four months. Only here in the New Testament. 


Harvest (Sepicuos). See on Luke x. 2. 
White (Aevxal). See on Luke ix. 29. 


Already unto harvest. Spiritual harvest. The crowd of 
Samaritans now pouring out toward the well was to Jesus as a 
ripe harvest-field, prefiguring the larger harvest of mankind 
which would be reaped by His disciples. By the best texts 
the already is joined with the next verse, and the «at, and, at 
the beginning of that verse is omitted: Already he that reapeth 
receweth, ete. 


Wages (uoJov). See on 2 Pet. 11. 13. 


Unto life eternal. This is explained either, whech shall not 
perish but endure unto eternal life, or ento life eternal, as into 
a granary. Compare ver. 14. 


Together (ood). The construction is peculiar: that both 
the sower may rejoice together and the reaper. Together signi- 
fies not in common, but simultaneously. So quickly does the 
harvest follow the gospel-seed sown among the Samaritans, 
that the sower and the reaper rejoice together. 


37. Herein (ev rotr@). Lit., in this. In this relation be- 
tween sower and reaper. 


Is that saying true (6 Adyos éotiv 0 dAnIuvds). Rev., prop- 
erly, the saying; the common proverb. True: not only says 
the truth, but the saying is completely fulfilled according to the 
ideal in the sowing and reaping of which Jesus speaks. The 
literal rendering of the Greek, as given above, is, “the saying is 
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the true (saying) ;” but several high authorities omit the article 
before true. 


38. I sent (éy@ améorevAa). The Zis emphatic. The aorist 
tense points back to the mission of the disciples as involved in 
their original call. 


Other men. Jesus himself and all who had prepared the 
way for Him, such as John the Baptist. 


Labored (xexomidxacr). The perfect tense. Rev., rightly, 
have labored, their labor showing its effects in the present case. 
On the word dabor, see on Luke v. 5. Compare Josh. xxiv. 13. 


39. The saying (Tov Adyov). Rev., better, the word. It 
does not refer merely to the woman’s statement, He told me, 
etc., but to her whole ¢estimony (waptrupovons) concerning Christ. 


40. To tarry (uetvar). Better, as Rev., to abide. 


41. Many more (70AA@ mAelous). Lit., more by much; i.e., 
Jar more, with reference to the simple zroAXol, many, in ver. 39. 


42. Said (G\eyov). The imperfect tense: said to the woman 
as they successively met her. 


Saying (AaNav). Another word is designedly substituted for 
Aoyov, word (vv. 39, 41). In ver. 39 Aoyos, word, is used of the 
woman, from the Evangelist’s standpoint, as being a testimony 
to Christ. Here the Samaritans distinguish between the more 
authoritative and dignified word of Jesus, and the talk of the 
woman. Reyv., speaking. Compare the kindred verb Aanéo, in 
vv. 26, 27; also viii. 43; Matt. xxvi. 73. 


The Christ. The best texts omit. 


The Saviour (0 cwr7p). John uses the word only here and 
1 John iv. 14. See on Jesus, Matt. i. 21. It is significant that 
this conception of Christ should have been first expressed by a 
Samaritan. 
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44. For—in His own country (yap—ev rH idia warpisby). 
for assigns the reason why Jesus went into Galilee. By His 
own country, Judea seems to be meant, though almost the 
same phrase, Hts country,* is used by the three Synoptists of 
Nazareth in Galilee. John’s Gospel, however, deals with the 
Judean rather than with the Galilean ministry of Jesus, and 
the phrase, His own country, is appropriate to Judea as “the 
true home and fatherland of the prophets, the land which con- 
tained the city of Messiah’s birth, the city associated with 
Him alike in ancient prophecy and in popular expectation.” 
Hence, at Jerusalem, the people said, “ Hath not the Scriptures 
said that Christ cometh of the seed of David, and out of the 
town of Bethlehem, where David was” (vii. 42)? In vv. 1-3 
it is stated that Jesus left Judea because of a controversy ex- 
cited by the Pharisees, whom John always marks as the leaders 
of the opposition to Jesus. Further, we are told that at Jeru- 
salem, though many believed on His name, yet Jesus did not 
trust them (ii. 23,24). According to this explanation, yap, for, 
is used in its natural and most obvious sense as assigning the 
reason for Christ’s departure into Galilee. The proverb is 
naturally suggested by the reference to Galilee, where Jesus 
had used it at Nazareth (see Matt. xiii, 57 ). The dre ody, when 
then (then indicating logical sequence and not time) of ver. 45 
follows naturally upon the citation of the proverb, signifying 
a correspondence between the character of Hig reception in 
Galilee and the motive of His going thither. Finally, if we 
understand by His own country, N azareth, we are compelled 
to explain yap, for, from ver. 46; Jesus went to Cana (north 
of Nazareth) without passing through His native place, for the 
reason mentioned. This seems forced and arbitrary.t 





*In Matt. xiii. 57, Tischendorf reads as here, év 7 idfa marpld:, in his own 
country. Westcott and Hort, év TH marpld: avrov. 

+I have given what seems, on the whole, the most simple and natural ex- 
planation, though against a host of high authorities. The various interpreta- 
tions form a bewildering jungle. All of them are open to objection. One 
of the most clear and simple discussions of the passage may be found in 
Schaff’s Popular Commentary on the Gospel of John, edited by Professors 
Milligan and Moulton, where this explanation is adopted, though Professor 
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45. Received (d€£avro). See on iii. 32. 
46. Jesus. The best texts omit. 


Cana (tv Kava). Note the article the Cana, and see on ii. 
1. The article defines the Cana previously referred to. 


Nobleman (Sacvdcxds). Properly an adjective, meaning 
royal, from Bactreds, king. It occurs in John only, here and 
ver. 49; and in all other passages is used as an adjective (Acts 
xii. 20, 21; Jas. ii. 8). Literally here, a king’s officer. Wyc., 
little King. 


Was sick (jo03éver). See on infirmities, Luke v. 15. 


47. He went (a7fd3ev). Lit., went away (ard). Leaving 
his son for the time. 


Heal (¢denrar). See on Matt. viii. 7, and Luke vi. 19. 


At the point of death (jmedrev arrodvyjccey). Lit., was 
about to die. Compare Mark’s uncouth phrase, éoydtws éyer, 
heth at the point of death, v.23, on which see note. Compare 
also John xii. 33. 


48. Said unto him, Except ye see. Addressing the noble- 
man (Avm), but having in mind the Galilean population which 
he represents (ye). 


Signs and wonders (onpeia wal tépara). See on Matt. 
xxiv. 24. neta, signs, and épya, works, are John’s character- 
istic words for miracles. See v. 20; vii. 21; xiv. 10; ii. 23; 
vi. 2, ete. 


Ye will not (ody). The double negative is correctly given 
by Rev., “ye will am nowzse.” 





Schaff in Lange calls it ‘‘ far-fetched.” This is also the view of Canon West- 
cott. Other explanations are: Galilee generally; Nazareth; Lower Galilee, 
in which Nazareth wag situated, as distinguished from Upper Galilee, in which 
was Capernaum. 

Vor, II.—9 
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49. Child (aasdov). Diminutive. Lit., my little one; a 
touch of tenderness. 


50. Went his way (éopevero). But thus the force of the 
imperfect is lost, which harmonizes with the succeeding sen- 
tence: he was proceeding on his way, and as he was now going 
down, etc. 


51. Servants (Sodd0z). Properly, bond-servants. See on 
Matt. xx. 26; Mark ix. 35. 


Thy son liveth (6 vids cod &). The best texts, however, 
read avtov, his. So Rev., that his son lived. Christ uses vids, 
son, instead of radio, little one, expressing the worth of the 
child as representing the family. See oni, 12. 


52. Then (odv). Not a particle of time, but of sequence. 
Rev., so he inquired. 


Began to amend (xopr»pdrepov éoyev). A peculiar phrase, 
occurring only here in the New Testament. Lit., had himself 
better. Koprpdrepov is from xoprpos, well-dressed, well-cared- 
for, elegant; and this from Kopéw, to take care of. The idea 
of the phrase is conveyed in the familiar English expression : 
He is doing well, or nicely, or bravely. A parallel is cited by 
the commentators from Arrian: “ When the doctor comes in, 
you must not be afraid as to what he will say; nor if he says, 
‘You are doing bravely’ (xouryws éyers), must you give way to 
excessive joy.” 


At the seventh hour (pay éBdounv). The accusative case 


denotes not a pount of time, but duration: during the seventh 
hour. 


Fever (sruperés). From mop, fire. So the Latin febris, which 
is for ferbris, from ferveo, to glow with heat. 


Left (adijev). Lit., sent him away. See on ver. 3. 


54, This is again the second miracle, etc. Lit., this did 
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Jesus again as a second sign. The pleonasm in again, the sec- 
ond, is only apparent. Other miracles had indeed been wrought 
between these two ; but John emphasizes these two as marking 
Jesus’ coming from Judea to Galilee. The healing of the 
nobleman’s child was the second miracle, only in respect of its 
taking place upon Jesus’ withdrawal from Judea into Galilee. 
Hence the again. He wrought a miracle again, when He 
again came into Galilee, and this miracle was the second, as 
marking His second coming. 


CHAPTER VY. 


1. A feast (€op7 ). Or festival. What festival is uncer- 
tain. It has been identified with the Passover, Pentecost, and 
the Feast of Tabernacles; also with the Day of Atonement, the 
Feast of Dedication, and the Feast of Purim. 


2. Sheep.-market (77 mpoS8atixyn). The word is an adjec- 
tive pertaining to sheep, which requires to be completed with 
another word, not with ayopa, market, but with avAy, gate. This 
gate was near the temple on the east of the city. See Neh. iii. 
1, 32; xii. 39. Some editors join the adjective with the fol- 
lowing xorvuBnIpa, pool, making the latter word xodvpByIpa 
(the dative case), and reading the sheep-pool. Wyc., a standing 
water of beasts. 


Pool (xorAvuB7Ipa). In the New Testament only in this 
chapter and ix. 7,11. Properly, a pool for swimming, from 
xorupBdw, to dive. In Eccl. ii. 6 (Sept.) it is used of a reser- 
voir in a garden. The Hebrew word is from the verb to kneel 
down, and means, therefore, a kneeling-place for cattle or men 
when drinking. In ecclesiastical language, the baptismal font, 
and the baptistery itself. 


Called (éreyouévn). Strictly, surnamed, the name having 
perhaps supplanted some earlier name. 
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Bethesda (Bn%ecda). Commonly interpreted House of 
Mercy; others House of the Portico. The readings also vary. 
Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort give By8fada, Bethzatha, 
House of the Olive. The site cannot be identified with any 
certainty. Dr. Robinson thinks it may be the Fountain of the 
Virgin, the upper fountain of Siloam. See Thomson’s “ Land 
and Book,” “Southern Palestine and Jerusalem,” pp. 458-461. 


Porches (rods). Cloisters, covered porticoes. 
3. Great multitude. The best texts omit great. 


Impotent (aoJevovvtwv). Rev., sick. Yet the A. V. gives 
the literal meaning, people without strength. Wyc., languish- 
ing. 


Withered (Enpav). Lit., dry. So Wye. 
The following words, to the end of ver. 4, are omitted by 
the best texts. 


5. Had an infirmity thirty and eight years. Lit., Aawing 
thirty and eight years in his infirmity. 


6. Had been now a long time (aoddv 75 ypovov éyet). 
Lit., he hath already much time. 


Wilt thou (Séres). Not merely, do you wish, but are you in 
earnest ? See on Matt. 1.19. Jesus appeals to the energy of 
his will. Not improbably he had fallen into apathy through 
his long sickness. Compare Acts iii. 4; John vii. 17. 


Whole (iyi7s). Sound. 
7. Put (dA). Lit., cast indicating the hasty movement 


required to bring him to the water before its agitation should 
have ceased. See on Mark vii. 30; Luke xvi. 20, 


8. Bed (xpdBBarov). Used by both Mark and Luke. See on 
Mark ii. 4, and compare Acts v. 15; ix. 33. 
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10. Cured (reSeparrevpévw). See on Mati. viii. 7; Luke v. 
15; Acts xvii. 25. 


To carry (Gpac). Rev., more correctly, to take up. It is 
Jesus’ own word in ver. 8. 


11. He that made—the same (6 srouwjoas—éxeivos). The 
demonstrative pronoun points with emphasis to the subject of 
the preceding clause. A characteristic usage of John. Seei. 
180332 1 313 x. 15 xii. 48, etc. 


12. Then. Omit. 


What man is he, etc. “See the cunning of malice. They 
do not say, ‘ Who is he that healed thee?’ but, “Who bade thee 
take up thy bed?’” (Grotius, in Trench, “ Miracles.”’) 


Take up thy bed. Omit ded. Lit., take up and walk. 


13. He that was healed (iaSeis). Compare ver. 10, and 
note the different word for healing. See references there. 


Who it was (ris éorwv). The present tense, who tt 28. 


Had conveyed Himself away (¢&cvevcer). The verb means, 
literally, to turn the head aside, in order to avoid something. 
Hence, generally, to retire or withdraw. Only here in the New 
Testament. 


14. Findeth—said. Note the lively interchange of the 
tenses, as in ver. 13. 


Sin no more (unkére dudprave). No longer continue to sin. 
See on Matt. i. 21. Jesus thus shows His knowledge that the 
sickness was the result of sin. 


A worse thing. Than even those thirty-eight years of suf- 
fering. 


Come unto thee (cof yévnta). Rev., better, befall thee. 
Lit., come to pass. 
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15. Told (aviyyeAev). See on iv.25. The best texts, how- 
ever, read eizrev, sard. 


16. Did the Jews persecute. The imperfect tense (éSlw- 
cov) might be rendered began to persecute, as this is an open- 
ing of hostilities against Jesus, or, more probably, corresponds 
with the same tense in ézroée:, he did, or better, was wont to do. 
Avaxw, to persecute, is originally to run after, to pursue with 
hostile purpose, and thence to harass. 


And sought to kill Him. The best texts omit. 


He did. See above. Godet observes: “the imperfect ma- 
lignantly expresses the idea that the violation of the Sabbath 
has become with Him a sort of maxim.” 


17. Worketh. The discussion turned on work on the Sab- 
bath. The Father’s work in maintaining and redeeming the 
world has continued from the creation until the present mo- 
ment (€ws dpri): until now, not interrupted by the Sabbath. 


And | work («aya épydfowar). Or, T also work. The two 
clauses are co-ordinated. The relation, as Meyer observes, is 
not that of ¢mitation, or example, but of equality of will and 
procedure. Jesus does not violate the divine ideal of the Sab- 
bath by His holy activity on that day. “ Man’s true rest is not 
a rest from human, earthly labor, but a rest Jor divine, heavenly 
labor. Thus the merely negative, traditional observance of the 
Sabbath is placed in sharp contrast with the positive, final ful- 
filment of spiritual service, for which it was a preparation ” 
(Westcott). 


18. Had broken (@dve). Lit., was loosing: the imperfect 
tense. See on He did, ver. 16. Not, broke the Sabbath in 


any particular case, but was annulling the law and duty of Sab- 
bath observance. 


His Father (aarépa iS:ov). Properly, His own Father. So 
Rev. 
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19. Verily, verily. See oni. 51. 


But what He seeth. Referring to can do nothing, not to 


of himself. Jesus, being one with God, can do nothing apart 
from Him. 


The Father do (rev rarépa rrowtvta). Rev., rightly, doing. 
The participle brings out more sharply the coeneedence of action 
between the Father and the Son: “the inner and immediate 
intuition which the Son perpetually has of the Father’s work” 
(Meyer). 


Likewise (oolws). Better, as Rev., in like manner. Like- 
wise is popularly understood as equivalent to also; but the 
word indicates identity of action based upon identity of nature. 


20. Loveth (gurez). Zo love is expressed by two words in 
the New Testament, diAéw and ayardw. ‘Ayardw indicates a 
reasoning, discriminating attachment, founded in the conviction 
that its object is worthy of esteem, or entitled to it on account 
of benefits bestowed. Aéw represents a warmer, more in- 
stinctive sentiment, more closely allied to feeling, and imply- 
ing more passion. Hence dyazdw is represented by the Latin 
diligo, the fundamental idea of which is selection, the deliberate 
choice of one out of a number, on sufficient grounds, as an object 
of regard. Thus ¢iréw emphasizes the affectional element of 
love, and dyamdw the intelligent element. Socrates, in Xeno- 
phon’s “Memorabilia,” advises his friend Aristarchus to allevi- 
ate the necessities of his dependents by furnishing means to 
set them at work. Aristarchus having acted upon his advice, 
Xenophon says that the women in his employ loved (épidovr) 
him as their protector, while he in turn loved (nyara) them 
because they were of use to him (“ Memorabilia,” ii., 7, § 12). 
Jesus’ sentiment toward Martha and Mary is described by 
irydma, John xi. 5. Men are bidden to love (ayamav) God 
(Matt. xxii. 87; 1 Cor. viii. 3); never dureiv, since love to God 
implies an intelligent discernment of His attributes and not 
merely an affectionate sentiment. Both elements are combined 
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in the Father’s love for the Son (Matt. iii. 17; John iii. 35; v. 
20). “Aydzry is used throughout the panegyric of love in 1 Cor. 
xili., and an examination of that chapter will show how large a 
part the discriminating element plays in the Apostle’s concep- 
tion of love. The noun dydsrn nowhere appears in classical 
writings. As Trench remarks, it “is a word born within the 
bosom of revealed religion.” ’Epdw, in which the idea of sen- 
sual passion predominates, is nowhere used in the New Testa- 
ment. Trench has some interesting remarks on its tendency 
toward a higher set of associations in the Platonic writings 
(“ Synonyms,” p. 42). 


Greater works will He show Him. As Jesus does what- 
ever He sees the Father do (ver. 19), the showing of greater 
works will be the signal for Jesus to do them. On works, as a 
characteristic word in John, see on iy. 47. 


Ye may marvel. The ye is emphatic (Seis) and is ad- 
dressed to those who questioned His authority, whose wonder 
would therefore be that of astonishment rather than of admir- 
ing faith, but might lead to faith. Plato says, “ Wonder is the 
feeling of a philosopher, and philosophy begins in wonder ” 
(““Theetetus,” 155); and Clement of Alexandria, cited by 
Westcott, “ He that wonders shall reign, and he that reigns 
shall rest.” Compare Acts iv. 13. 


21. Raiseth—quickeneth. Physically and spiritually. 


The Son quickeneth. Not raiseth and quickeneth. The 
quickening, however (tworose?, maketh alive), includes the 
ravsing, 80 that the two clauses are coextensive. In popular 
conception the raising precedes the quickening ; but, in fact, 
the making alive is the controlling fact of the raising. “Evyelpeu, 
ravseth, means primarily awaketh. ) 


22. For the Father (ovdé y4p 0 marhp). The A. V. misses 
the climax in ov8e; not even the Father, who might be expected 
to be judge. 
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Hath committed (dédwxev). Rev., given. The habitual 
word for the bestowment of the privileges and functions of the 
Son. See ver. 36; iii. 35; vi. 37, 39; x. 29, ete. 


All judgment (rv xpicw racav). Lit. the judgment 
wholly. 


23. Which sent Him. A phrase peculiar to John, and used 
only by the Lord, of the Father. See iv. 34; vi. 38, 39; vii. 
16, 28, 33, ete. 


24. Heareth. Closely connected with believeth. 

Hath eternal life. See on iii. 36. 

Shall not come into condemnation (eis xpicw ov« épyerat). 
The present tense, cometh not. So Rev. Not condemnation, 
but judgment, as Rev. See on iii. 17. Wye., cometh not into 


doom. The present, cometh, states the general principle or 
order. 


From death (é€* Savdrov). Rev., correctly, out of death, 
pointing to the previous condition 7m which he was. 


Life (r7v Sony). The life; the ideal of perfect life. 
25. The dead. Spiritually. 


26. As—so (@a7ep—ovrws). The correspondence is that of 
fact, not of degree. 


Hath he given (éxev). Rev., more strictly, gave, the 
aorist tense pointing back to the eternal past. 


27. Authority. See on i. 12. 
Also. Omit. 


The Son of man. Better, a son of man. The article is 
wanting. The authority is assigned to Him as being very man. 
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John uses the article everywhere with this phrase, except here 
and Apoc. i. 18; xiv. 14. See on Luke vi. 22. 


28. The graves (rois pvnpetots). Rev., better; tombs. Two 
words are used in the New Testament for the place of burial, 
rdgos, and pvnpuelov or via. The former emphasizes the 
idea of burial (Sarre, to bury); the latter of preserving the 
memory of the dead; from pipvyjoKe, to remind. 


29. Have done good—have done evil. Note again the 
use of the different verbs for doing with good and evil. See 
on iii. 21. On the word for evil (fava), see on ill. 20. 


Resurrection of life (avdotacw Cwis). The phrase occurs 
only here in the New Testament: so resurrection of gudgment 
(avadotacw Kpicews). 


30. Of the Father. Omit. Rev., of Him that sent. 


31. If I (av éyo). The 7 expressed for emphasis: J alone. 
True (adnIys). As distinguished from false. See oni. 9. . 


33. Ve sent. Rev., rightly, have sent. The perfect tense, 
with allusion to something abiding in its results. Similarly, 
bare witness should be hath borne. Note the expressed ye 
(vets), emphatically marking the contrast between the human 
testimony which the Jews demanded, and the divine testimony 
on which Jesus relies (ver. 34). 


34. But I (éym de). Emphatic, in contrast with ye (ver. 33). 

Receive (AawGdvw). See on iii. 32. 

Testimony (77 paptupiav). Rev., properly the witness. 
The restoration of the article is important. It has the force of 
my, marking the witness as characteristic of Christ’s work. 


The only testimony which I accept as proof. 


From man. Or from a man, with a primary reference ta 
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the Baptist. Rev. renders, the witness which I recewe is not 
Srom man. 


These things. With reference to the Baptist. 


Ye may be saved. The ye (dels), marking them as those 
who might be influenced by the inferior, human testimony, 
though they did not apprehend the divine testimony. 


35. A burning and shining light (6 \Wyvos 0 KaLopevos Kat 
dalvov). Rev., correctly, the lamp that burneth and shineth. 
Adyvos, lamp, as contrasted with the light (pds). See i. 5, 7, 
8, 9; and compare viii. 12; ix. 5; xii. 46. Wyc., lantern. 
The Baptist did not, like Jesus, shine by his own light. The 
definite article with lamp, points to it as a familiar household 
object. Burning hints at the fact that the lamp gives but a 
transitory light. In burning the oil is consumed. 


Ye were willing. Again the emphatic vpets, ye. 


To rejoice (ayaA\acHjvat). The word signifies exultant, 
lively joy. See Matt. v. 12; Lukei. 47; x. 21; 1 Pet. i 6. 
The interest in the Baptist was a frivolous, superficial, and 
short-lived excitement. Bengel says, “they were attracted by 
his brightness, not by his warmth.” 


36. Greater witness (tiv pwaptuplay peifw). The article, 
omitted in A. V., has the force of my, as in ver. 34. Rev., the 
witness which I have 1s greater. 


Hath given. See on ver. 22. 


To finish (va Terevwow). Lit., in order that I should ac- 
complish. Rev., accomplish. See on iv. 34. 


The same works (atta ta épya). Rev., more correctly, the 
very works. 


37. Himself (adrds). The best texts substitute éxetvos, he; 
reading, “the Father which sent me, He hath borne witness.” 


So Rev. 
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Voice—shape. Not referring to the descent of the dove 
and the voice from heaven at Jesus’ baptism, but generally and 
figuratively to God’s witness in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
This is in harmony with the succeeding reference to the word. 


38. His word. Emphatic, commencing the sentence. Com- 
pare xvii. 6 sqq.; 1 John i. 10; i. 14. 


39. Search (épevvate). Rev., rightly, ye search. Jesus is 
appealing to a familiar practice of which for in them ye think 
is explanatory. See 1 Pet. i. 11; Rom. viii. 27; 1 Cor. ii. 10; 
Apoe. ii. 23. 


The scriptures (tas ypadas). Lit., the wretengs ; possibly 
with a hint at the contrast with the word (ver. 38). 


They (éxetvac). Those very scriptures. 


40. And. More than a simple copula. Rather and yet. 
See on Luke xviii. 7. 


Ve will not (od Jérere). Indicating stubborn determination. 
See on Matt. 1. 19. 


41. | receive not honor from men. The Greek order is: 
glory from men I recewe not. Compare ver. 34. His glory 
consists in his loving fellowship with God. Men who do not 
love God are not in sympathy with Him. 


42. | know (éyvaxa). See on ii. 24. 
The love of God. Love toward God. This was the sum- 
mary of their own law. The phrase occurs elsewhere in the 


Gospels only in Luke xi. 42. 


In you (év éaurots). Rev., rightly, in yourselves. Compare 
vi. 53; 1 John v. 10; Mark iv. 17. 


44. Ve believe. Again the emphatic ye, the reason for the 
emphasis being given in the succeeding clause. 
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Which receive (AauBdvovtes). Lit., recetving (as ye do): 
seeing that ye receive. 


Seek not the honor that cometh from God only («ai rv 
Sd£av Thy Tapa Tod pdvov Qeod od Enreire). The Rev. gives it 
capitally, following the Greek order: and the glory that cometh 
from the only God ye seek not. Not God only, which entirely 
overlooks the force of the definite article; but the only God. 
Compare 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16; John xvii. 3; Rom. xvi. 27. 


45. | will accuse (katnyopjcw). From «ard, against, and 
dryopevo, to speak in the assembly (ayopa). Hence, properly, to 
bring an accusation in court. John uses no other verb for 
accuse, and this only here, viii. 6, and Apoc. xii. 10. Once in 
the New Testament SiaS8dAdw occurs (Luke xvi. 1, on which 
see note), signifying malicious accusation, and secret, as distin- 
guished from public, accusation (ckatnyopia). Airsdowae occurs 
once in the compound zpoytiacdueda, we before laid to the 
charge (Rom. iii. 9). This has reference especially to the ground 
of accusation (airia). ’Eyxadéw occurs only in Acts, with the 
exception of Rom. viii. 33. It means to accuse publicly, but 
not necessarily before a tribunal. See Acts xxiii. 28, 29; 
XEWVis Os ts 


In whom ye trust (eis dv byes Amixare). A strong expres- 
sion. Lit., into whom ye have hoped. Rev., admirably, on 
whom ye have set your hope. 


47. Writings (ypaypacw). It is important to understand 
the precise sense of this word, because it goes to determine 
whether Jesus intended an antithesis between Moses’ writings 
and His own words, or simply between Moses (éxeivov) and 
Himself (€pots). 

Tpdppa primarily means what is written. Hence it may de- 
scribe either a single character or a document. From this 
general notion several forms develop themselves in the New 
Testament. The word occurs in its narrower sense of charac- 
ters, at Luke xxiii. 38; 2 Cor. iii. 7; Gal. vi. 11. In Acts 
xxviii. 21, it means officeal communications. Paul, with a sin- 
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gle exception (2 Cor. ili. 7), uses it of the letter of scripture as 
contrasted with its spirit (Rom. ii. 27, 29; vii. 6; 2 Cor. iii. 6). 
In Luke xvi. 6, 7, it denotes a debtor’s bond (A. V., bell). In 
John vii. 15, Acts xxvi. 24, it is used in the plural as a general 
term for scriptural and Labbinical learning. Compare Sept. 
Isa. xxix. 11, 12, where a learned man is described as éwiord- 
pevos ypaupata, acquainted with letters. Once it is used col- 
lectively of the sacred writings—the scriptures (2 Tim. iii. 15), 
though some give it a wider reference to Rabbinical exegesis, 
as well as to scripture itself. Among the Alexandrian Greeks 
the term is not confined to elementary instruction, but includes 
exposition, based, however, on critical study of the text. The 
tendency of such exegesis was often toward mystical and alle- 
gorical interpretation, degenerating into a petty ingenuity in 
fixing new and recondite meanings upon the old and familiar 
forms. This was illustrated by the Neo-Platonists’ expositions 
of Homer, and by the Rabbinical exegesis. Men unacquainted 
with such studies, especially if they appeared as public teach- 
ers, would be regarded as ignorant by the Jews of the times of 
Christ and the Apostles. Hence the question respecting our 
Lord Himself: How knoweth this man letters (ypdupara, John 
vii. 15)? Also the comment upon Peter and John (Acts iy. 
13) that they were unlearned (aypdpparor). Thus, too, those 
who discovered in the Old Testament scriptures references to 
Christ, would be stigmatized by Pagans, as following the in- 
genious and fanciful method of the Jewish interpreters, which 
they held in contempt. Some such feeling may have provoked 
the words of Festus to Paul: Much learning (Tord ypdupara) 
doth make thee mad (Acts xxvi. 24). It is well known with 
what minute care the literal transcription of the sacred writ- 
ings was guarded. The Scribes (ypapwareis) were charged with 
producing copies according to the letter (kata 7d ypdupa). 

The one passage in second Timothy cannot be urged in favor 
of the general use of the term for the scriptures, especially since 
the best texts reject the article before ‘epd ypdupara, so that 
the meaning is apparently more general: “thou hast known 
sacred writings.” The familiar formula for the scriptures was 
ai ypapai ayia. A single book of the collection of writings 
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was known as fi8Adov (Luke iv. 17), or BiBros (Luke xx. 42) ; 
never ypapy, which was the term for a particular passage. See 
on Mark xii. 10.* 

It seems to me, therefore, that the antithesis between the 
writings of Moses, superstitiously reverenced in the letter, and 
minutely and critically searched and expounded by the Jews, 
and the living words (pjwacw, see on Luke i. 37), is to be rec- 
ognized. This, however, need not exclude the other antith- 
esis between Moses and Jesus personally. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1-14. Compare Matt. xiv. 13-21; Mark vi. 30-44; Luke 
ix. 10-17. 
1. The sea. See on Matt. iv. 18. 


2. Multitude (dyAos). See on i. 19. 


Followed (#xoAov9e). Imperfect tense, denoting not merely 
the following on this occasion, but generally. 


Saw (édpov). Rev., beheld. See oni. 18. 
His miracles. Omit Ais. Render, as Rev., the segns. 
He did (ézro/e). Imperfect, was doing, from time to time. 


3. A mountain (7d épos). Strictly, the mountain. The 
writer speaks as one familiar with the district. 


He sat (éxd9yT0). Imperfect: was sitting, when he saw the 
multitude approaching (ver. 5). 








* Bishop Lightfoot (Commentary on Galatians iii. 22) urges with much 
force that this is invariably its meaning. The passages cited in opposition to 
this view by Professor Thayer (Lexicon of the New Testament), John vii. 38 ; 
x. 35; Rom. iv. 3; Gal. iii. 22; iv. 30; Jas. ii. 8; 1 Pet. ii. 6; 2 Pet. i. 20, 
do not appear to me to be conclusive ; on the contrary, several of them seem 
to make rather for Bishop Lightfoot’s view. 
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4. A feast (7 éop77). With the definite article, the feast, 
pointing to something well known. 


5. Come (épxerau). Better, 7s coming. Unto Him (pos) is 
rather toward. 


Bread (dptous). Properly, loaves. See on Matt. iv. 1. 


6. To prove (zeipdfwv). Lit., proving. See on Matt. vi. 13. 
Wyc., tempting. 


7. Pennyworth (éyvapiwv). See on Matt. xx. 2. Two hun- 
dred pennyworth would represent between thirty and thirty- 
five dollars. 


That every one may take a little. Peculiar to John. 


9. A lad (aacddpiov). Diminutive. Only here in the New 
Testament.* Only John mentions the lad. 


Barley (xpidivous). A detail peculiar to John. The word 
occurs in the New Testament only here and ver.13. An in- 
ferior sort of bread is indicated by the term. Pliny and some 
of the Jewish writers describe barley as food fit for beasts. 
Suetonius speaks of a turgid rhetorician as a barley orator, in- 
flated like barley in moisture: and Livy relates how cohorts 
which had lost their standards were ordered barley for food. 


Fishes (6ydpea). The word occurs only here and at xxi. 9. 
The Synoptists use ¢yIvés. The A. V., smail fishes, is intended 
to render the diminutive.t The word means anything that is 
eaten with bread, and may apply to meat generally, or to what 
is eaten with bread as a relish. Homer speaks of an onion as a 
relish (épov) for drink (“Tliad,” xi., 630). The term was applied 





* The correct reading in Matt. xi. 16 is radlois. 

+ Edersheim (‘‘ Life of Jesus ”) says that the Talmud names certain kinds of 
fish, specially designated as small fishes, which might be eaten without cook- 
ing: that small fishes were recommended for health, and that the lake of 
Galilee was particularly rich in these, the salting and pickling of which was 
a special industry among the fishermen. 
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to fish par excellence. Fish became among the Greeks a chief 
dainty to gourmands, so that Demosthenes describes a glutton 
and spendthrift as one who is extravagant in fish. 


But what are they among so many? Peculiar to John, 
though the idea is implied in Luke ix. 13. 


10. Sit down (dvareceiv). Lit., recline. 


Grass (yoptos). Originally an enclosure. Thus Homer 
speaks of Peleus offering a sacrifice, adams év ydpre, in the en- 
closure of the court (“ Iliad,” xi., 774). Hence a feeding-place, 
and so grass, provender. The sense is merely that of our ab- 
stract pasture. Matthew and Mark mention the grass, Mark 
with the epithet green. Wyc., hay. 


11. Given thanks. All the Synoptists relate his looking up 
to heaven and blessing. Perhaps he used the familiar formula, 
“Blessed art thou Jehovah our God, King of the world, who 
causes to come forth bread from the earth.” 


To the disciples, and the disciples. The best texts omit. 
Render, as Rev., He distributed to them that were set down. 


Likewise of the fishes. So also Mark. 
As much as they would. Peculiar to John. 


12. Fragments («Adowara). From «Ado, to break. Rev., 
broken pieces. 


That remain (reptccetcavra). Rev., remain over.  Lit., 
exceed the necessary supply. Only John gives the Lord’s com- 
mand to collect the fragments, and the reason for it, that 
nothing be lost. 


13. Baskets (xopivous). See on Matt. xiv. 20. Wyc., coffins. 


With the fragments, etc. John goes into fuller detail than 
the Synoptists. Mark alone notes the gathering of the remains 
Vou. I1.—10 
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of the fishes. John also uses éyéuucap, filled, for they took up, 
or were taken up, of the Synoptists. 


Five barley loaves. A detail peculiar to John, emphasizing 
the identity of the fragments with the original loaves. 


Unto them that had eaten (Ge8paxdow). Only here in 
the New Testament. 


14. That should come (6 épyopevos). Lit., the one coming. 
Reyv., that cometh. 
Vv. 15-21. Compare Matt. xiv. 22-36; Mark-vi. 45-52. 


15. Would come (uéAdrovew epyerSar). Lit., are about to 
come. 


Take by force (dpmdfew). See on Matt. xi. 12. 
A king. Better, as Rev., king ; over themselves. 


Himself alone (avrés povos). Matthew has nar’ idlay, pri- 
vately, and both Matthew and Mark add, to pray. 


16. Even (oyia). An adjective; dynos, late, with dpa, hour, 
understood. 


17. Ship (aAoiov). Rev., boat. See on Luke v. 2. The 
best texts omit the article. 


Went (jpxovto). The imperfect, were going. So Rev. 
Capernaum. Mark has Bethsaida. 


It was now dark (cxotia 75 éyeyove). Lit., darkness had 
already come on. On darkness, see on i. 5. 


18. Arose (Sunyelpero). It is lamentable how the A. V. 
misses the graphic force of these imperfects. Rev, rightly 
was rising. Lit., was being awakened. The imperfects convey 
the sense of gathering danger, and throw into stronger relief the 
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fact of Jesus’ appearance. They were going ; the darkness had 
already fallen, the sea was rising, and Jesus had not yet come. 


That blew (7véovtos). Lit., blowing. That was blowing 
would be better. John’s narrative at this point is more detailed 
and graphic than the others. 


19. Had rowed (€AnAaxeres). Lit., had driven or propelled 
(the boat). 


Five and twenty, etc. The lake being about forty fur- 
longs, six miles, at its broadest, they had gone only a little 
more than half-way. 


* They see (Jewpodcr). Rev., behold; with an intent gaze. 
See on i. 18. Both Luke and John use this word frequently. 


Drawing nigh. Lit., becoming nigh. Wyc., to be made neat 
to the boat. Mark adds, He would have passed by them, and 
Luke that they thought Him a phantom. 


21. They willingly received (#Iedov AaBetv). Wrong. 
Rev., correctly, they were willing to recewe, after being re- 
assured by His voice. The imperfect denotes a continuous 
state of feeling, not a mere impulsive and temporary wish. 


Immediately (ev9éws). Whether Jesus actually entered the 
boat or not, John does not say. The more natural inference is 
that he did. Both Matthew and Mark say so. Their immedi- 
ate and miraculous arrival at the shore was simultaneous either 
with their entertaining the wish to receive Him, or with His 
actually coming on board. Only John mentions this incident. 
Matthew and Mark say that the wind ceased. 


They went (i7fyov). Imperfect: were gowng. Lit., were 
going away. The verb has the sense of retiring from some- 
thing. Compare ver. 67; vii. 33, on which see note; xii. 11; 
xviil. 8. 
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92. Which. stood (6 éornxas). Having remained during 
the night near the scene of the miracle, and being there still. 


Boat (Aocdpsov). Diminutive: little boat. 


That—whereinto His disciples were entered. Omit, 
and read as Rev., save one. 


23. Howbeit there came other boats (dAAa Sé HrASev 
mrovdpia). Some editors omit Se, howbeit, change ada, other, 
into dAAd, but, and read, but there came boats. 


26. The miracles (oypeta). Both the insertion of the defi- 
nite article and the translation mzracles in the A. V. tend to 
obscure the true sense of the passage. Jesus says: You do not 
seek me because you saw signs. What you saw in my works 
was only marvels. You did not see in them tokens of my 
divine power and mission. ~ 


Were filled (€yoptdc3nre). See on Matt. v. 6; Luke xv. 
16. 


27. Meat (Spacuv). See on iv. 32. In Matt. vi. 19, 20, and 
there only, it is used in the sense of rust, that which eats or 
corrodes. Similarly, corrode is from rodo, to gnaw. 


Him hath God the Father sealed. The Rev. makes the 
sentence culminate properly in God: “for Him the Father, 
even (fod, hath sealed.” According to the strict Greek order it 
is: for Him the Father sealed, even God. On sealed (eodpdryt- 
cev) see on ili. 33. Wryc., betokened Him. 


28. What shall we do ? (ré rrovodpev). Lit., what do we do? 
The best texts read zroidpev, what are we to do? 


Works. The question is from the legal stand-point, works 
being regarded as the condition of obtaining the living bread. 


29, Believe. Faith is put as a moral act or work. The 
work of God is to belveve. Faith includes all the works which 
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God requires. The Jews’ question contemplates numerous 
works. Jesus’ answer directs them to one work. Canon West- 
cott justly observes that “this simple formula contains the 
complete solution of the relation of faith and works.” 


30. Therefore. Since He had claimed to be the One sent 
of God. 


31. Manna. Properly, the manna, referring to the familiar 
historic fact. A passage is cited from a Hebrew commentary 
on Ecclesiastes, as follows: “As the first Redeemer made the 
manna to descend, as it is written, ‘Behold I will rain bread 
from heaven for you’; so the later Redeemer also shall make 
the manna to descend, as it is written, ‘May there be abun- 
dance of corn in the earth.’ ” 


32. Moses gave you not (00 Maofjs déduxev ipiv). The 
antithesis is between Moses and my ee So Rev., rightly, 
“it was not Moses that gave you,” ete.—“but my Father 
giveth,” etc. Some editors change the perfect tense, dédxev, 
hath given, to the aorist, Edwxev, gave. 


The true bread from heaven (rév dprov éx Tod ovpavod Tov 
adnSwév). The translation would gain by following the Greek 
order, “the bread out of heaven, the real bread.” 


33. He which cometh down (6 xataBalvwv). So it may 
be rendered; but also that which, referring to apros, bread : 
and 80, Perer as Rev., since Jesus does not identify Himeelf 
with the bread until ver. 35. 


35. | am the bread of life. A form of expression peculiar 
to John. See vv. 41, 48, 51; viii. 12; x. 7, 9, 11, 14; xi. 25; 
may, Os XV, lye 


Cometh—believeth. Faith in its active aspect and in its 
resting aspect. 


Never (ov 47). Rather, in nowise, or by no means. Rev., 
shall not. 
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36. But. Though you have seen as you asked, I repeat 
what I said to you that you have seen and do not believe. 


37. All that (7dv 6). The neuter singular of the adjective 
and pronoun. All believers are regarded as one complete 
whole. Compare xvii. 24, according to the correct reading, 
“that which Thou hast given me.” 


Shall come (7). Emphasizing the idea of reaching or 
arriving. 


Cometh (épyouevov). A different verb, emphasizing the pro- 
cess of coming. 


38. From heaven (é« Tov ovpavod). But the best texts read 
amo, from, instead of éx, out of, the idea being rather that of 
departure (I came down) than of origin. JI came down should 
be as Rev. (Lam come down). The tense is the perfect. 


39. The Father’s will. Omit the Father's. Render, the 
will of Him, ete. 


That of all which He hath given me (iva wav 6 dédaxé 
pov). The construction is a peculiar and broken one. Ad/ 
which He hath gwen, stands alone as an absolute nominative ; 
a very emphatic and impressive mode of statement. Literally 
it reads, that all which He hath gwen me I should lose nothing 
out of i. 


At the last day (€» 7H éoydry tyépa). The phrase occurs 
only in John. 


40. And this (5é). The best texts read yap, for. There is a 
logical connection between the last sentence and the following. 
The Father’s will in preserving and raising up that which he has 
given to the Son, includes in its fulfilment the believing con- 
templation of the Son and its issue in eternal life. 


Of Him that sent me. The best texts substitute watpés 
pov, of my Father. 
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Seeth (Sewpav). The word is designedly used. The sav- 
ing vision of Christ is not mere seeing, but earnest contempla- 
tion. Rev., beholdeth. See on i. 18. Compare ye have seen 
me, and believe not (ver. 36). 


41. Then (odv). Rev., rightly, therefore: because of His 
words. 


Murmured (éyyoyvfov). See on Jude 16, and compare 1 
Cor. x. 10; Philip. ii, 14. The word is constantly used in the 
Septuagint of the murmuring of Israel in the wilderness. Wyc., 
grudged of Him. So Chaucer, “Judas grucched agens the 
Maudeleyn whan sche anoynted the hed of oure Lord” (“ Par- 
son’s Tale”); and Shakespeare, 


“ Served 
Without or grudge or grumbling.” 
‘¢Tempest,” 1, 2, 249. 


At Him (zp) airod). Implying that they addressed their 
remonstrances to Him. But epi means about or concerning. 
So Rev., properly, concerning. 


42. We know. Not implying necessarily that Joseph was 
still alive, but merely the fact that Joseph was recognized as 
the father of Jesus. 


44. Draw (Axton). Two words for drawing are found in 
the New Testament, cvpw and édxdw. The distinction is not 
habitually observed, and the meanings often overlap. vp is 
originally to drag or trail along, as a garment or torn slippers. 
Both words are used of haling to justice. (See Acts viii. 3; 
xvii. 6; xvi. 19.) In Acts xiv. 19, ovpa, of dragging Paul’s 
senseless body out of the city at Lystra. In JOnuexx!. 6, 6, LL, 
both words of drawing the net. In John xviii. 10, érxva, of 
drawing Peter’s sword. One distinction, however, is observed : 
cvpw is never used of Christ’s attraction of men. See vi. 44; 
xii. 32. ‘EX«éo occurs only once outside of John’s writings 
(Acts xvi. 19). Luther says on this passage: “The drawing is 
not like that of the executioner, who draws the thief up the 
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ladder to the gallows; but it is a gracious allurement, such as 
that of the man whom everybody loves, and to whom every- 
body willingly goes.” 


45. Taught of God (didaxrol tod Ocot). The idea is 
thrown into a compound adjective, Jeos/Saxrou, in 1 Thess. iv. 9. 


46. Hath seen. As contrasted with hearing and learning. 
(ver. 45). The Father is not seen immediately, but through 
the Son. Compare i. 18; xiv. 9; 1 John iii. 2; Matt. xi. 27. 


Of God (rapa tot Ocov). More correctly, as Rev., from, 
with an idea of association with: from with God. Ilapa is 
used of procession from a personal object, indicating it gen- 
erally as the starting-point. 


49. Are dead (dzé9avov). The aorist points, not to their 
present condition but to the historical fact ; they died. So Rev. 


51. The living bread (6 dpros o fav). Lit., the bread the 
hing (bread). Wyc., quick bread. 


I will give. The éyo, J, is emphatic, in contrast with Moses 
(ver. 32). 


Flesh. See oni. 14. 


Which I will give. The best texts omit. Read, as Reyv., 
my flesh for the life of the world. 


52. Strove (éudyovro). The murmuring (ver. 41) now 
breaks out into open contention among the Jews themselves. 


53. Eat the flesh. Appropriate the life. Compare Gal. ii. 
20; Eph. iii. 17. 


Drink His blood. Appropriate the saving merit of His 
death. The passover was approaching, and the reference may 
well have been to the flesh and blood of the paschal lamb. 
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Have no life in you (ov« éyere Swnyv év éavtois). Not accord- 
ing to the Greek. Rightly, as Rev., ye have not life in your- 
selves. All true life must be in Christ. Compare Col. iii. 3. 


54. Eateth (tp@yev). Another verb for eating is used. 
With the exception of Matt. xxiv. 38, it is found only in John, 
and always in connection with Christ. No special significance 
can be fairly attached to its use here. It seems to be taken as 
a current word, and éfayor is resumed in ver. 58. 


55. Indeed (dAnIas). Lit., truly. The best texts read 
aAnHys, true: true meat, true drink. 


56. Dwelleth (uéver). Render, as Rev., abideth. The word is 
a favorite one with John, occurring more frequently than in all 
the rest of the New Testament. 


57. The living Father (6 Sav aati). A phrase found no- 
where else in the New Testament. On diwing and lwe, see i. 4. 


By the Father (8a tov 7atépa). Wrong. Render, because 
of, as Rev. Because the Father is the living One. So, because 
of me, instead of by me. 


59. In the synagogue (év cvvaywyf). But the definite 
article is wanting; so that we must either understand i a 
synagogue, or in an assembly. See on Jas. ii. 2. Among the 
ruins at Zell Him, the probable site of Capernaum, have been 
found among the remains of a synagogue a block of stone, 
perhaps the lintel, carved with the pot of manna, and with a 
pattern of vine leaves and clusters of grapes. See a full account 
of these ruins in Thomson’s “ Land and Book, Central Pales- 
tine and Pheenicia,” pp. 417-419. 


60. Hard (cxAnpés). See on Matt. xxv. 24; Jude 14. Ac- 
cording to the Greek order, hard is this saying. 


Hear it (avtod dxovew). Avdrod may be rendered Him, but 
this is not probable. Hear means a docile hearing, with a view 
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to receiving what is heard. Compare x. 3,16, 27; xii. 47; 
MVNO vo 


61. Offend (cxavdarife). Rev., cause to stumble. See on 
Matt. v. 29. Wyc., slandereth you. 


62. What and if ye shall see (éav ovv Jewpyre). The 
question is marked by an aposiopesis, i.e., a breaking off of the 
sentence and leaving the hearer to complete it for himself. 
Lit., of then ye should behold, ete.—the completion would be, 
would not this still more cause you to stumble ? 


Ascend (avaBatvovta). Rev., properly, renders the participle, 
ascending. 


I speak (AaAw). But the correct reading is AeAdAnxa, the 
perfect tense, J have spoken, or I have just spoken, referring to 
the preceding discourse. 


64. Should betray (7apadécwv). See on Matt. iv. 12; 
Mark iv. 29. Judas is once in the New Testament designated 
by the noun zpodorns, tractor, Luke vi. 16. 


66. From that time (€« rovrov). Render, as Rev., wpon 
this. Asa result proceeding owt of (é«) this. Compare xix. 12. 


Went back (ami\Jov eis Ta drricw). The Greek expresses 
more than the English. They went away (azo) from Christ, 
lit., to the things behond, to what they had left in order to fol- 
low the Lord. 


Walked (mepserdrovy). Lit., walked about, with Jesus in 
His wanderings here and there. 


67. The twelve. John assumes that the number is known. 
It is implied in the twelve baskets of fragments. As in so 
many other instances in this Gospel, facts of the synoptic nar- 
rative are taken for granted as familiar. 
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Will ye also go away ? (47 Kal dpeis Jérere Urdyew). The 
interrogative particle 4 shows that a negative answer is ex- 
pected. Surely ye will not. Will ye go is not the future tense 
of the verb ¢o go, but is expressed by two words, do ye will 
(9érere), to go away (brrayew). Rev., would ye. On the verb 
to go away, see on they went (ver. 21). 


68. Simon Peter. Assailants of the authenticity of John’s 
Gospel have asserted that it reveals an effort on the part of the 
writer to claim for the disciple whom Jesus loved a pre-emi- 
nence above Peter. The assertion is effectually contradicted 
by the narrative itself. Seei.42; vi.68; xiii. 6; Xvili. 10,16; 
xx. 2, 7; xxi. 8, 7,11, and notes on those passages. Peter’s 
replying for the twelve, in this passage, is a case in point. 


The words of eternal life (67uaTa fais aiwviov). There is 
no article. Thou hast words. Words of life are words which 
carry life with them. Compare the phrases bread of life, light 


of life, water of life, tree of life. 


69. Are sure (éyvoxapev). Lit., have come to know. The 
order of the words believe and know is reversed in xvii. 8; 1 
John iv. 16. In the case of the first disciples, facth, produced 
by the overpowering impression of Jesus’ works and person, 
preceded intellectual conviction. 


That Christ, the Son of the living God. The best texts 
substitute 6 dyws Tod Oeod, the holy one of God. The other 
reading has resulted from the attempt to bring Peter’s confes- 
sion here into accord with that in Matt. xvi. 16. The two con- 
fessions differ in that “here the confession points to the inward 
character in which the Apostles found the assurance of life ; 
there the confession was of the public office and theocratic 
person of the Lord” (Westcott). 


70. A devil (S:dBoros). See on Matt. iv.1. The word is 
an adjective, meaning slanderous, but is almost invariably used 
in the New Testament as a noun, and with the definite article. 
The article is wanting only in 1 Pet. v.8; Acts xiii. 10; Apoc. 
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xii. 9; and perhaps Apoc. xx. 2. It is of the very essence of 
the devilish nature to oppose Christ. Compare Matt. xvi. 23. 


71. Judas Iscariot the son of Simon (Iovéav Sipwvos 
"Icxapuornv). The correct reading is “Ioxapudtov, Iscariot, 
agreeing in the genitive case with Sluwvos, of Simon. Ren- 
der, as Rev., Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot. Iscariot denotes 
the name of Simon’s town: a man of Kerioth. See on Matt. 
x. 5. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1. The Jews’ feast of tabernacles. The Rev. brings out 
the defining force of the two articles: the feast of the Jews, the 
feast of tabernacles. This feast occurred in the early autumn 
(September or early October), and lasted for seven days. Its 
observance is commanded in Exod. xxiii. 16; xxxiv. 22; Lev. 
xxiii. 39, 42, 43; Deut. xvi. 13. Its significance was twofold. 
It was a harvest-home festival, and hence was called the Feast 
of Ingathering, and it commemorated the dwelling of Israel in 
tents or booths in the wilderness. Hence the name Feast of 
Booths or Tabernacles. The association of the latter event 
with harvest was designed to remind the people in their pros- 
perity of the days of their homeless wandering, that their hearts 
might not be lifted up and forget God, who delivered them 
from bondage (Deut. viii. 12-17). Therefore they were com- 
manded to quit their permanent homes and to dwell in booths 
at the time of harvest. The festival was also known as the 
Feast of Jehovah, or simply the Festival (Lev. xxiii. 39; 1 Kings 
viii. 2), because of its importance, and of being the most joyful 
of all festivals. At the celebration of the feast at Jerusalem 
booths were erected in the streets and squares and on the 
housetops.* The Greek word for this feast, cxnvornyia, con- 
struction of tabernactes, occurs only here in the New Testa- 
ment. 








* For a full description see the article ‘‘ Feast of Tabernacles,” in McClin- 
tock and Crooks’ Cyclopedia, vol. x., and Edersheim, ‘‘The Temple,” ch. xiv. 
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3. Thy disciples. Both those who had been gained by 
former teaching in Judea and Jerusalem, and others from 
other parts. 


4. Openly (ev mappneig). Lit., on boldness. The reasoning 
is: no man can assert the position which Christ claims, and at 
the same time keep secret the works which go to vindicate it. 


5. Neither (ovde). Better, as Rev., not even. 


Did believe (éricrevov). The imperfect, were beliewing ; re- 
ferring not to a single act of faith, but to faith as habitual and 
controlling. 


6. Time («arpos). See on Matt. xii. 1; Luke i. 20; Acts 
xii. 1. The appropriate season or juncture. 


Alway ready. The disciples might at any time associate 
with the world, with which they were still in sympathy. Not 
so Jesus, who was in essential antagonism to the world. 


7. Cannot. Frequent in John, and expressing an inherent 
impossibility. See iii. 3, 5; v.19; vi. 44; vil. 34, 36; viii. 21, 
43; xii. 39; xiv. 17, etc. 


Evil (rovnpd). See on Luke iii. 19; vii. 21. 


8. This feast. For thzs, read the, the first time, but not the 
second. 


Full come (rremdjpwrar). Lit., has been fulfilled. So Rev., 
as not yet fulfilled. 

11. Then (ovr). Better, therefore ; because He did not come 
up with the Galileans. 


Sought (éjrovv). The imperfect: kept seeking ; persist- 
ently sought for Him. 


He (éxeivos). Emphatic: that one of whom we have heard, 
and whom we once saw. 
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12. Murmuring. See on vi. 41. 
The people (Trois dyAous). See on i. 19. 
Said (édeyov). Imperfect: were saying. 


Deceiveth (7rAava). Rev., better, leadeth astray. See on 
Mark xii. 24; Jude 13. 


13. Openl y (zappnoig). The word may mean either without 
reserve (x. 24; xi. 14), or without fear (xi. 54). 


14. About the midst of the feast (ris éoptis pecovons). 
A peculiar form of expression found only here. The midst is 
expressed by a participle from the verb peada, to be in the 
middle. Lit., the feast being midway. 


Taught (€didacKev). Or began to teach. Imperfect tense. 
15. Letters (ypdupara). See on v. 47. 


16. Doctrine (é:day7). Better, teaching, as Rev. Doctrine 
has acquired a conventional sense which might mislead. 


17. Will do his will (Sy 76 JéAnwa adtod woveiv). This is 
a notable illustration of the frequent blunder of the A. V. in 
rendering Jéew, to well or determine, as a mere auxiliary verb. 
By overlooking the distinct meaning of the verb ¢o will, and 
resolving willeth to do into will do, it sacrifices the real force 
of the passage. Jesus says, if it be one’s will to do; if his 
moral purpose is in sympathy with the divine will. 


He shall know. Sympathy with the will of God is a con- 
dition of understanding it. 


Of God (&« rod Ocod). Better, from ; proceeding out of. 


Of myself (az éuavrod). Of myself is misleading, being 
commonly understood to mean concerning myself. Rev., cor- 
rectly, from myself; without union with the Father. Com. 
pare v. 30. 
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18. His own glory (77 dd€av thy idiav). Lit., the glory 
which is His own ; the second article throwing His own into 
sharp contrast with His that sent Him. On His own, see on 
Acts in-(s) Matt. xx. 5 s xxv. 15. 


The same (odt0s). Notice the characteristic use of the pro- 
noun taking up and emphasizing the principal subject of the 
sentence. 


Unrighteousness (aéuxia). See on 2 Pet. ii. 13. 


19. Did—give (dé5wxev). Some texts read the aorist tense 
éxev, in which case this rendering is correct. If with others 
we read the perfect, we should render hath not Moses given you 
the law, which you still profess to observe. 


Keepeth (7ovet). Rev., rightly, doeth. Compare do in ver. 
Ie 


Go ye about ({nteire). Properly, seek ye. So Rev. 


20. A devil (Saudéviov). Or more correctly, a demon. See 
on Mark i. 34. The name was applied to Jesus by the multi- 
tude (8yXos) and not by those whom He was addressing in ver. 
19, because of the gloomy suspicions which they thought He 
entertained, and in entire ignorance of the design of the Jews 
which Jesus had penetrated. The same term was applied to 
John the Baptist, the ascetic, as one who withdrew from social 
intercourse (Matt. xi. 18). 


21. One work (év épyov). The healing on the Sabbath (v. 
1-8). 


23. Are ye angry (xoAare). Only here in the New Testa- 
ment. From xoaj, gall. Strictly, the verb means to be full of 
bile, hence to be melancholy mad. 


Every whit whole (dAov iyi). Strictly, J made a whole 
man sound, in contrast with the rite of circumcision which af- 
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fects only a single member, but which, nevertheless, they prac- 
tise on the Sabbath. 


24. Appearance (éyv). Primarily, seeing or sight. In xi. 
44; Apoc. i. 16, face, and hence eaternal appearance. The 
word occurs only in the three passages cited. 


Righteous judgment (r7v Sdicatav xpiow). Properly, the 
righteous judgment; that which is appropriate to the case in 
hand. 


25. Them of Jerusalem (Iepocodupstav). Lit., of the Je- 
rusalemites, who knew better than the multitude the designs 
of the priesthood. The word occurs only here and Mark i. 5. 


26. Do the rulers know indeed? The interrogative par- 
ticle unmere may be rendered by the familiar expression they 
do not, do they? Rev., can tt be that the rulers, etc. Indeed 
(GAnI@s) ; lit., trudy. 


The very (adAn3as). Omit. 


27. Howbeit (dra). But, it cannot be that the rulers 
have made such a discovery, for we know whence this man is. 


We know (oidauev). The knowing of the rulers is expressed 
by éyrwoar ; have they ascertained by searching and watching. 
The people’s knowledge, oiSayev, is that of settled conviction. 


Whence (7d3ev). Referring to His parentage and family. 


No one knoweth whence He is. Opinions differ as to 
the precise reference of these words. Some explain by a popu- 
lar idea that the Messiah would not be known until anointed by 
Elias, when he would suddenly appear. Others refer to Isa. 
lili. 8; or to Dan. vii. 13. Meyer says that while the popular 
belief that the immediate ancestry of the Messiah would be un- 
known when He came cannot further be historically proved 
it is credible, partly from the belief in His divine origin, and 
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partly from the obscurity into which the Davidic family had 
sunk. 


28. Then (odv). Rev., rightly, therefore, giving the reason 
for the succeeding words in Jesus’ emotion awakened by the 
misconceptions of the people. 


Cried (cpafev). See on Mark v. 5; ix. 24. 


As He taught (éd:ddcxwv). Better, Rev., teaching. The 
expression ered teaching implies speaking in a peculiarly sol- 
emn manner and with an elevation of voice. 


Me—whencelam. Conceding the truth of the people’s 
statement in ver. 27, we know this man whence he ws, so far as 
His outward person and His earthly origin were concerned. 
He goes on to show that they are ignorant of His divine rela- 
tionship. 


True (aAnIwos). True to the ideal of a sender: a genwine 
sender in the highest sense of the term. See oni. 9. 


29. From him (zap avtod). See on vi. 46. 


30. Then. Another of the frequent instances in which the 
A. V. of this Gospel renders the logical particle as a particle of 
time. Translate as Rey., therefore; because of His claim to be 
sent from God. 


To take (midoas). See on Acts iii. 7. 


31. Will he do (unre momoes). Lit., swrely he will not at all 
do. 


32. Officers (vmnpéras). See on Matt. v. 25; Luke i. 2. 
33. Unto them. Omit. 


| go (tayo). I withdraw. See on vi..21. 
Vor, II.—11 
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34. Ve shall seek me. Not as now, for disputation or 
violence, but for help. 


Where | am. In absolute, eternal being and fellowship 
with the Father. JZ am (éyw eius) is the formula of the divine 
existence (viii. 58). The phrase carries a hint of the essential 
nature of Jesus, and thus prepares the way for ye cannot come 
(see on ver. 7). The difference in character will make it essen- 
tially impossible. 


35. Will He go (ovTos péArer mopeverIar). Lit., whether 
does this man intend to go, or whither is He thinking of going ? 
The A. V. misses the contemptuous insinuation in this man 


(Reyv.). 


We shall not find him (ets). The pronoun is emphatic; 
we, the religious leaders, the wise men, who scrutinize the 
claims of all professed teachers and keep a watchful eye on all 
impostors. 


The dispersed among the Gentiles (77 Scacmopav trav 
‘Eddjvov). Lit., the dispersion of the Greeks. The Jews 
who remained in foreign lands after the return from the 
Captivity were called by two names: 1. The Captivity, which 
was expressed in Greek by three words, viz., azrotxia, a settle- 
ment far from home, which does not occur in the New Testa- 
ment ; peTouxecia, change of abode, which is found in Matt. i. 
11, 12, 17, and always of the carrying into Babylon ; aiyua- 
Awaia, a taking at the point of the spear; Eph. iv. 8; Apoc., 
xiii. 10. 2. The Despersion (Stacropd). See on 1 Pet. i. 1; 
Jas.i.1. The first name marks their relation to their own 
land; the second to the strange lands. 


The Gentiles (“EAAnvas). Lit., the Greeks. So Rev. See 
on Acts vi. 1. 


36. What manner of saying is this (tis éotw obdtos 6 
dorvyos)? Rev., more simply and literally, what is this word ? 
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37. The last day. The eighth, the close of the whole 
festival, and kept as a Sabbath (Lev. xxiii. 36). It was called 
the Day of the Great Hosanna, because a circuit was made 
seven times round the altar with “ Hosanna;” also the Day of 
Willows, and the Day of Beating the Branches, because all the 
leaves were shaken off the willow-boughs, and the palm- 
branches beaten in pieces by the side of the altar. Every 
morning, after the sacrifice, the people, led by a priest, repaired 
to the Fountain of Siloam, where the priest filled a golden 
pitcher, and brought it back to the temple amid music and 
joyful shouts. Advancing to the altar of burnt-offering, at 
the cry of the people, “Lift up thy hand!” he emptied the 
pitcher toward the west, and toward the east a cup of wine, 
while the people chanted, “ With joy shall ye draw water out 
of the wells of salvation.” It is not certain that this libation 
was made on the eighth day, but there can be no doubt that 
the following words of the Lord had reference to that cere- 
mony. 


Stood (eiatjxer). The imperfect, was standing ; watching 
the ceremonies. Both A. V. and Rev. miss this graphic touch. 


38. The scripture hath said. There is no exactly corre- 
sponding passage, but the quotation harmonizes with the general 
tenor of several passages, as Isa. lv. 1; lviii. 11; Zech. xiii. 1; 
xiv. 8; Ezek. xlvii. 1; Joel iii. 18. 


Belly (xovA/as). The word is often used in the Old Testa- 
ment for the innermost part of a man, the soul or heart. See 
Job xv. 85; xxxii. 19; Prov. xviii. 8; xx. 27, 30. The rite of 
drawing and pouring out the water pointed back to the smitten 
rock in the desert. In Exod. xvii. 6, “there shall come water 
out of i,” is literally, “there shall come water from within 
him.” The word belly here means the inmost heart of the 
believer, which pours forth spiritual refreshment. Compare 
1 Cor. x. 4; John iv. 14. 


Shall flow (gevcovow). The word occurs only here in the 
New Testament. 
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Rivers. A type of abundance. Compare Num. xx. 11. 
Living water. Compare iv. 10. 


39. The Spirit. The Holy Spirit, personally. 


The Holy Ghost (svedpua &yiov). The best texts omit ayzov, 
holy, and the definite article is not in the text, so that the strict 
rendering is simply spirit. Lit., speret was not yet. Given, in 
A. V. and Rev., is added to guard against a possible misconcep-: 
tion, which, as Alford observes, “no intelligent reader could 
fall into.” The word spirit, standing thus alone, marks, not 
the personal Spirit, but His operation or gift or manifesta- 
toon. Canon Westcott aptly says: ‘“‘It is impossible not to 
contrast the mysteriousness of this utterance with the clear 
teaching of St. John himself on the ‘unction’ of believers 
(1 John ii. 20 sqq.), which forms a commentary, gained by later 
experience, upon the words of the Lord.” 


Was glorified (é50&dc3n). We have here one of John’s 
characteristic terms, even as the idea is central to his Gospel— 
to show forth Jesus as the manifested glory of God (i. 14). The 
beginning of our Lord’s miracles was a manifestation of His 
glory (ii. 11). His glory was the expression of the Father’s 
will (viii. 54). By His work He glorified the Father upon 
earth (xii. 28; xvii. 4), and in this was Himself glorified (xvii. 
10). The sickness and resurrection of Lazarus were for the 
glory of God (xi. 4). The consummation of His work was 
marked by the words, ‘Now was the Son of man glorified, 
and God was glorified in Him” (xiii. 31). His glory He had 
with the Father before the world was (xvii. 5). It is consum- 
mated at His ascension (vii. 39; xii. 16). The passion is the 
way to glory (xii. 23, 24; xiii. 31). The fruitfulness of be- 
lievers in Him is for the glory of God (xy. 8), and the office of 
the Spirit is to glorify Christ (xvi. 14). 


40. Many. The best texts omit. Read as Rev., some. 


This saying (Tov doyov). The best texts substitute ror 
Noyov TovTwr, these words. So Rev. 
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The prophet. See on i. 21. 


41. Shall Christ, etc. (ux) yap 0 Xpuoros). The Rev. gives 
better the force of the interrogative particle with yap, for: 
What, doth the Christ come, ete. The idea in full is, ‘ you can- 
not (ui) say that, for (yap) doth the Christ, etc.” 


Shall—come (épxeras). The present tense. Rev., rightly, 
doth—come. 


43. There was a division (cyicpa éyévero). More correctly, 
as Rev., “ there arose a division.” See on i. 3. 


44. Would have taken (#9edov midcar). See on vii. 17. 
Rather, were disposed or wished to take him. 


46. Like this man. Some of the best texts omit. 
Deceived (merddvnae). Rev., led astray. See on ver. 12. 


48. Of the rulers or of the Pharisees. The Greek order, 
as followed by Rev., is more suggestive: Hath any of the rul- 
ers believed on Him, or (to appeal to a larger circle) of the 
Pharisees ? 


49. This people (6 dydos obr0s). Better, multitude, as con- 
trasted with the orthodox Jews. See oni. 19. 


Cursed. As specimens of Rabbinical utterances concerning 
this class may be cited the expressions vermin, people of the 
earth, and the saying, “the ignorant is impious ; only the 
learned shall have part in the resurrection.” Even more 
abusive and abominable is this: “He shall not take a daughter 
of the people of the earth, because they are an abomination, 
and their wives are an abomination, and concerning their 
daughters it is said, Deut. xxvii. 21 4 ! 





50. He that came to Him by night (6 éAJav vueros mpos 
abrov). The texts vary, either substituting mpotepov, before, 
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for vucros, by night, or omitting the whole clause, and reading, 
Nicodemus saith unto them, being one of them. 


ol. Any man (tov dv3pwmov). Lit., the man, whoever he 
may be, that comes before them. 


Before it hear him (éav px) dxovon map avtod). Rev., more 
correctly, except it first hear. Hear him is an inadequate ren- 
dering of zap’ airod, which is, as Rev., from himself; rapa, 
implying from beside, i.e., from Ais side of the case. 


52. Search. Compare vy. 39. 


Look (ide). Some render see, and translate the following 
Ort, that, instead of for. So Rey. The difference is unimpor- 
tant. 


53. This verse, and the portion of Chapter VIIL., as far as 
ver. 12, are generally pronounced by the best critical authori- 
ties not to belong to John’s Gospel. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


12. The light of the world (To fas Tod Kdcpov). Not 
AUxvos, a lamp, as John the Baptist (v. 35). Light is another 
of John’s characteristic terms and ideas, playing a most import- 
ant part in his writings, as related to the manifestation of 
Jesus and His work upon men. He comes from God, who is 
light (1 John i. 5). “In Him was life, and the life was the 
laght of men” (i. 4). The Word was among men as light before 
the incarnation (i. 9; ix. 5), and light came with the incarna- 
tion (ili. 19-21; viii. 12; xii, 46). Christ is light through the 
illuminating energy of the Spirit (xiv. 21, 26; xvi, 18; 1 John 
ii. 20, 27), whieh is received through love (xiv. 22, 23). The 
object of Christ’s work is to make men sons of light (xii. 36, 
46), and to endow them with the light of life (viii. 12). 

In ver. 20, we are told that Jesus spake these words én the 
Treasury. This was in the Court of the Women, the most 
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public part of the temple. Four golden candelabra stood 
there, each with four golden bowls, each one filled from a 
pitcher of oil by a youth of priestly descent. These were 
lighted on the first night of the Feast of Tabernacles. It is not 
unlikely that they may have suggested our Lord’s figure, but 
the figure itself was familiar both from prophecy and from 
tradition. According to tradition, Light was one of the names 
of the Messiah. See Isa. ix. 1; xlii.6; xlix. 6; lx. 1-3; 
Mal. iv. 2; Luke ii. 32. 


Walk in darkness (crepuratnce: év TH oxotia). This phrase 
is peculiar to the Gospel and First Epistle. 


Shall have (€e). Not only shall sce it, but shall possess it. 
Hence Christ’s disciples are the light of the world (Matt. v. 14). 
Compare lights, or, properly, duminarves (pworhpes), a name, 
applied to believers in Philip. ii. 15. 


13. Thou barest record of thyself. Rev., wetness. A 
technical objection, evading the real purport of Jesus’ declara- 
tion. The Rabbinical writings declared that no man could give 
witness for himself. 


14. Though (xdv). Lit., even of. 


| know (o%éa). With a clear inward consciousness. See 
on ii. 24. 


Whence I came and whither | go. Two essential facts of 
testimony, viz., origin and destiny. “The question was one about 
His own personal consciousness, of which only Himself could 
bear witness” (Lange). “If the sun or the day could speak, 
and should say: ‘I am the sun!’ and it were replied, ‘No, 
thou mayest be the night, for thou bearest witness of thyself!’ 
how would that sound? Argue it away if thou canst” (“ Ber- 
lenburg Bible,” cited by Stier, “ Words of the Lord Jesus”). 


And whither I go. The best texts read, 7), or. 
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16. True (aAnJjs). The best texts, however, read dA Iu, 
true to the perfect ideal of judgment. 


17. In your law (év 7@ vou 76 tperépw). Lit., in the law, 
that which is yours. Yours has an emphatic force: of which 
you claim a monopoly. See vii. 49. 


It is written (yéypamrrac). The perfect tense: ct has been 
written, and stands written. The common form of citation 
elsewhere, but used by John of the Old Testament scriptures 
only here. His usual form is yeypappévov éoriy, the participle 
with the finite verb, lit., it 2s having been written. 


The witness of two men. See Deut. xix. 15. 


The Father—beareth witness of me. Thus there are 
two witnesses, and the letter of the law is fulfilled. 


19. Where. The testimony of an unseen and unheard wit- 
ness would not satisfy them. 


20. The Treasury (yafopuAaxiw). From ydta, treasure, a 
Persian word, occurring only once in the New Testament (Acts 
vill. 27), and gvAaky, guard. Used by John only here. The 
Treasury was in the Court of the Women, so called, not because 
it was appropriated to the worship of women exclusively, but 
because they were not allowed to proceed further, except for 
sacrificial purposes. The court covered a space upwards of two 
hundred feet square, and was surrounded by a colonnade, within 
which, and against the wall, were the thirteen trumpet-shaped 
chests, called “trumpets” from their shape, for charitable con- 
tributions. This court was the most public part of the temple. 


And no man laid hands on Him (xa) odSels érlacev autor). 
Notice the connection with the previous sentence by the simple 
and, where another writer would have said and yet: the sense 
being that though Jesus was teaching where He might easily 
have been apprehended, yet no one attempted to arrest Him. 
See oni. 10. Laid hands on is better rendered, as elsewhere, 
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took (compare vii. 80). The inconsistency of the A. V. in the 
renderings of the same word, of which this is only one of many 
instances, is noteworthy here from the fact that in the only two 
passages in which John uses the phrase laid hands on (vii. 30; 
vii. 44), he employs the common formula, éwuBadrew Tas yxetpas, 
or THv xetpa, and in both these passages the word mudcau is 
rendered take. The use of this latter word is confined almost 
exclusively to John, as it is found only three times elsewhere 
(Acts ili. 7; xii. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 32). 


21. Then (odv). Properly, therefore, connecting the fact of 
Jesus’ continuing to speak with His freedom from arrest. 


Said Jesus. Omit Jesus, and read, He said therefore. 


Go away (imdyo). Withdraw myself from you; this sense 
being emphasized by the succeeding words, ye shall seek me. 
In expressing one’s departure from men or from surrounding ob- 
jects, we may emphasize merely the fact of removal, in which 
case amrépyouai, to go away, would be appropriate; or we may 
emphasize the removal as affecting some relation of the person 
to that from which he removes, as in vi. 67, where Jesus says 
to the disciples, ‘‘ wall ye also go away, or withdraw from me,” 
in which case vadyw is the proper word.* 


In your sin (€v 77 duaptia tudv). See on Matt. i.21. Note 
the singular, sem, not sims. It is used collectively to express the 
whole condition of estrangement from God. 


22. Will He kill Himself (ue droxtevet éavrov)? The 
mockery in these words is alike subtle and bitter. The inter- 
rogative particle, yr, signifies swrely He will not by any chance 
kill Himself; and the sense of the whole clause is, He will not 
surely go where we cannot reach Him, unless perchance He 
should kill Himself; and as that would insure His going to 





* T am inclined, however, to think that the distinction between these two, 
and also between these and wopevoua, which Canon Westcott claims is observed 
by John, will not bear too strict pressing. See his commentary on John vii. 
33. 
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Gehenna, of course we could not go to Him there. The remark 
displays alike the scorn and the self-righteousness of the 
speakers. 


23. Ve are from beneath (é« ta@v xdtw éoré). A phrase 
peculiar to John and to his Gospel. Jesus states the radical 
antagonism between His opposers and Himself, as based upon 
difference of orzgin and nature. They spring from the lower, 
sensual, earthly economy ; He from the heavenly. Compare 
Jas. lil. 15 sqq. 


From above (ex tov dvw). Also peculiar to John’s Gospel. 
Compare Col. iii. 1. On the phrase to be of (elvas éx) see on 
i. 46. 


Ye are of this world (€« tod xocpov Tovtou éoré). Peculiar 
to John, and occurring in the First Epistle. On xédcpou, 
world, see oni. 9. Ye are of this earthly order or economy. 


24. lam he (éyw eius). Ze is inserted in the versions and 
is not in the text. By retaining it, we read, J am the Messiah. 
But the words are rather the solemn expression of His absolute 
divine being, as in ver. 58: “If ye believe not that Z am.” 
See Deut. xxxii. 39; Isa. xliii. 10; and compare vv. 28, 58 of 
this chapter, and xiii. 19. 


25. Even the same that | said unto you from the be- 
ginning (tHv apyny 6 Tt Kal AAAGD bpiv). A very difficult pas- 
sage, on which the commentators are almost hopelessly divided. 
There are two main classes of interpretations, according to one 
of which it is to be read interrogatively, and according to the 
other, afirmatively. The two principal representatives of the 
former class are Meyer, who renders “Do you ask that which 
all along (Thv &pyjv) I am even saying to you?” and West- 
cott, “ How is it that I even speak to you at all (THv apynv)” ? 
So also Milligan and Moulton. This latter rendering requires 
the change of 6 tt, the relative, that which, into the conjunction 
ott, that. 

The second class of interpreters, who construe the passage 
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affirmatively, vary in their explanations of tiv dpyny, which they 
render severally, altogether, essentially, jirst of all, in the begin- 
ning. There is also a third class, who take tHv dpynv as a 
noun, and explain according to Apoc. xxi. 6, “ Lam the begin- 
ning, that which I am even saying unto you.” This view is 
represented mostly by the older commentators, Augustine, 
Bede, Lampe, and later by Wordsworth. 

I adopt the view of Alford, who renders essentially, explain- 
ing by generally, or traced up to its principle (apyn). Shad- 
ing off from this are Godet, absolutely ; Winer, throughout ; 
Thayer, wholly or precisely. I render, J am essentially that 
which I even speak to you. If we accept the explanation of / 
am, in ver. 24, as a declaration of Jesus’ absolute divine being, 
that thought prepares the way for this interpretation of His 
answer to the question, Who art thou? His words are the 
revelation of Himself. ‘He appeals to His own testimony as 
the adequate expression of His nature. They have only to 
fathom the series of statements He has made concerning Him- 
self, and they will find therein a complete analysis of His mis- 
sion and essence ” (Godet).* 


26. | have many things, etc. The connection of thought 
seems to be as follows: “I being such as my words show me 
to be, I must declare the whole message of Him by virtue of 
my essential union with whom I speak. Many things I have 
to declare and judge, and you may turn a deaf ear to them; 





*Iam aware of the objection to this rendering based on the canon that 
thy apxhv has this meaning only in negative sentences, an objection which is 
certainly not parried by Godet’s attempt to explain this passage as essentially 
negative. But this rule is not absolutely universal (see Thayer's Lexicon, apxn, 
1, b.), and this expianation seems to me, on the whole, to fall in better than 
any other with the general sense of the passage as I understand it. I always 
differ from Canon Westcott with reluctance; but without going so far as to 
say, with Alford, that his interpretation is ungrammatical, I must confess that 
it seems to me artificial and forced, as also does Meyer’s rendering, which is 
open besides to serious criticism on grammatical grounds. The student will 
find the different interpretations well summed up and classified in Schaff’s 
Lange, and also more briefly in Westcott’s additional note to ch. viii, See 


also Meyer. 
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nevertheless, I must speak the whole truth, the things which I 
have heard from Him who sent me and who is true.” 


| speak to the world (Aéyw eis Tov koopov). The best texts 
read Xa, which emphasizes not what Christ says (which would 
be Xyw), but the fact that He speaks. See on Matt. xxviii. 18. 
The use of the preposition é/s here is peculiar. Lit., “I speak 
into the world;” so that my words may reach and spread 
through the world. See for a similar construction 1 Thess. ii. 
9; iv.8; Heb. ii. 3. So Sophocles, where Electra says, Knpvooe 
ub eis Grravtas, proclaim me to all; so that the report of me may 
reach all ears (‘“ Electra,” 606). 


27. They understood (éyvwcay). Perceived, as Rev. 
He spake. Imperfect. Was speaking would be much better. 
28. Lifted up. See on iii. 14. 


Ve shall know (yvocecde). Render, perceive, here as in 
ver. 27, 


lam He. As in ver. 24, on which see note. 


Of myself (am éuavtod). Properly, from myself, as Rev., 
at vii. 17, but not here. See on vii. 17. 


Hath taught (éd/Safev). Rev., more correctly, taught. The 
aorist tense, regarding the teaching as a single act. Compare 
nxovaa, 1 heard, iii. 32. 


| speak these things (tadta Aad). Not equivalent to so 
I speak (7.e., as the Father taught me), but an absolute declara- 
tion with reference to these present revelations. 


29. The Father. The best texts omit. 
Alone. See ver. 16. 


Those things that please Him (ta dpeora aire). Lit., as 
Rev., the things that are pleasing to Him. Always (advrtore) 
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closing the sentence, is emphatic. Jesus’ holy activity is habit- 
wal and continuous. See iv. 34. 


30. Believed on (émricrevaav cis). See on i. 12, and compare 
believed Him, ver. 31. 


31. Believed on Him (emuotevxdtas ait@). Note the dif- 
ferent phrase, distinguishing the Jews from the mixed com- 
pany in ver. 30. Rev., rightly, believed Hum. 


If ye continue (dav tpeis pelvnte). The emphasis is on the 
ye, addressed to those whose faith was rudimentary ; who be- 
lieved Him, but did not yet believe on Him. Rev., abide. 


In my word (év 7G Ayo TO us). Lit, an the word which 
is mine: peculiarly mine, characteristic of me. The expres- 
sion is intentionally stronger than my word. Compare my 
love (xv. 9). 


Indeed (dAn9as). Lit., truly, as Rev. As those who believe 
on me, not as those who are moved by temporary excitement 
to admit my claims. 


33. Were never in bondage (Sedovkevxapev wore). Rev., 
better, Aave never yet been in bondage ; thus giving the force 
of the perfect tense, never up to this time, and of the 7ra, yet. 
In the light of the promises given to Abraham, Gen. xvii. 16; 
xxii. 17, 18, the Jews claimed not only freedom, but dominion 
over the nations. In their reply to Jesus they ignore alike the 
Egyptian, Babylonian, and Syrian bondage, through which the 
nation had successively passed, as well as their present subjec- 
tion to Rome, treating these merely as bondage which, though 
a fact, was not bondage by right, or bondage to which they 
had ever willingly submitted, and, therefore, not bondage in 
any real sense. Beside the fact that their words were the 
utterance of strong passion, it is to be remembered that the 
Romans, from motives of policy, had left them the semblance 
of political independence. As in so many other cases, they 
overlook the higher significance of Jesus’ words, and base their 
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reply on a technicality. These are the very Jews who believed 
Him (ver. 31). Stier remarks: ‘These poor believers soon 
come to the end of their faith.’ The hint of the possible 
inconstancy of their faith, conveyed in the Lord’s words ¢f ye 
abide in my word, is thus justified. 


34. Whosoever committeth (ads 6 mov). Rey., more 
correctly, every one that committeth. 


Sin (77v duaptiav). The definite article, the sin, shows that 
Jesus does not mean merely a simple act, but a@ life of sin. 
Compare 1 John iii. 4-8, and doeth the truth (John iii. 21); 
doeth the righteousness (1 John ii. 29). 


The servant (d0dA0s). Or, a servant. Properly, a bond- 
servant or slave. See on Matt. xx. 26. 


Of sin. A few authorities omit, and read whosoever com- 
matteth sin ts a bond-servant. Compare Rom. vi. 17, 20. 


35. Abideth not in the house forever. A slave has no 
permanent place in the house. He may be sold, exchanged, or 
cast out. Compare Gen. xxi.10; Gal. iv. 30. House. See 
Heb. iii. 6; John xiv. 2. The elder son in the parable of the 
prodigal (Luke xv. 29), denies his sonship by the words, “These 
many years do J serve thee (SovAetw).” 


36. Indeed (évTws). Used by John only here. It means 
essentially. 


37. Hath no place (od ywpe?). Rev., hath not Sree course, or 
maketh no way. This rendering is in harmony with vy. 30, 
31, concerning those who believed, but did not believe on Him, 
and who showed by their angry answer, in ver. 33, that the 
word of Jesus had made no advance in them. The rendering 
of the A. V. is not supported by usage, though Field (“ Otium 
Norvicense”) cites an undoubted instance of that sense from 
the Epistles of Alciphron, a post-Christian writer, who relates 
the story of a parasite returning gorged from a banquet and 
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applying to a physician, who administered an emetic. The 
parasite, describing the effect of the medicine, says that the 
doctor wondered where such a mess had place (éy@pnoe). For 
the rendering of the Rev., compare Aristophanes: mas obv ov 
xopel Tovpyov ; How is it that the work mukes no progress ?” 
(“‘ Peace,” 472). Plutarch, éyoper dua rhs modews 0 Aoyos, 
“the word (or report) spread (or advanced) through the city ” 
(‘‘ Cesar,” 712). 


38. Ye have seen. The best texts read jxovcate, ye heard. 
39. Children (réxva). See oni. 12. 


40. A man (avSpw7ov). Used only here by the Lord of 
Himself. To this corresponds His calling the Devil @ man- 
slayer at ver. 44. Perhaps, too, as Westcott remarks, it may 
suggest the idea of the human sympathy which, as a man, He 
was entitled to claim from them. 


This did not Abraham. In the oriental traditions Abraham 
is spoken of as “full of loving-kindness.” 


41. Vedo. Or, are doing. 
Fornication (opveias). From zrépynus, to sell. 


42. | proceeded forth—from God (é« tod Ocod €&7jAJov). 
Rev., came forth. The phrase occurs only here and in xvi. 28. 
’"E£edSeiv azo is found in xiii. 3; xvi. 30, and emphasizes the 
idea of separation; a going from God to whom He was to re- 
turn (and goeth unto God). °E€edSeiv rapa (xvi. 273 xvii. 8), 
is going from beside, implying personal fellowship with God. 
"E€erSeiv éx, here, emphasizes the idea of essential community 
of being: “I came forth out of” 


And am come (f«w). As much as to say, and here I am. 


Of myself (a7 euavtod). Of my own self-determination, 
independently, but my being is divinely derived. See on vii. 
LT; 
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43. Speech—word (Aadtav—Adyov). The former word re- 
fers to the form, the latter to the swbstance of discourse. So 
Matt. xxvi. 78, of Peter, “thy speech (Nanded) bewrayeth thee ;” 
thy mode of speaking. If they had understood the substance, 
they would have understood the form. 


Cannot. See on vii. 7. 


44. Ve (iets). Emphatic, in contrast with jets, we, of ver. 
41. 


Of your father (éx). Very suggestive, implying community 
of nature, as in ver. 42. Compare 1 John iii. 8, 10. 


The Devil. See on Matt. iv. 1. John uses Satan only once 
in the Gospel (xiii. 27), frequently in the Apocalypse, and no- 
where in the Kpistles. A few critics have adopted the very 
singular rendering, which the Greek will bear, ye are of the fa- 
ther of the devil. This is explained by charging John with 
Gnosticism, and making him refer to the Demiurge, a mysteri- 
ous and inferior being descended from God, by whom God, ac- 
cording to the Gnostics, created the universe, and who had 
rebelled against God, and was the father of Satan. It is only 
necessary to remark with Meyer that such a view is both un- 
biblical and un-Johannine. 


Lusts (é7Juyias). See on Mark iv. 19. 


Ye will do (dedere wrovetv). Wrong. Properly, ye will to do. 
Rev., ¢¢ 7s your will to do. See on vii. 17. 


Murderer (av9pwzoxrévos). Only here and 1 John iii. 15. 
Lit.,a manslayer ; from dvIpwros, man, and xtelvw, to kill. 
The epithet is applied to Satan, not with reference to the mur- 
der of Abel, but to the fact of his being the author of death 
to the race. Compare Rom. vii. 8, 11; Heb. ii. 14, 


From the beginning. Of the human race. 
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Stood not (ov« éorn«ev). This may be explained in two ways. 
The verb may be taken as the perfect tense of tornpt, which is 
the form for the English present tense, Z stand. In that case 
it would describe Satan’s present standing in the element of 
falsehood : he standeth not in the truth. Or it may be taken 
as the imperfect tense of or7jxw, I keep my standing, or simply, 
I stand, in which case the form will be éernxev, and it will mean 
that even before his fall he was not true, or that he did not 7e- 
man true to God, but fell. Meyer, who takes it in the former 
sense, observes: ‘“ Truth is the domain in which he has not his 
footing; to him it is a foreign, heterogeneous sphere of life. 
. _. + The lie is the sphere in which he holds his place.” So 
Mephistopheles in Goethe’s “ Faust”: 


‘‘T am the spirit that denies! 
And justly so ; for all things from the void 
Called forth, deserve to be destroyed ; 
*T were better, then, were naught created. 
Thus, all which you as sin have rated,— 
Destruction,—aught with evil blent,— 
That is my proper element.” 


When he speaketh a lie (érav adj TO Webdos). More 
strictly, whenever—the lie, as opposed to the truth, regarded as 
a whole. Two interpretations are given. According to one, 
the Devil is the subject of speaketh: according to the other, 
the subject is indefinite; “when one speaketh;” stating a 
general proposition. 


Of his own (éx Tov idlwv). Lit., owt of the things which are 
his own. ‘That which is most peculiarly his ethical nature” 
(Meyer). 


For he is a liar, and the father of it (670 yrevorns éotl Kal 
6 Tatnp avrod). Three interpretations are given. 1. That of 
the A. V. and Rev. “ He isa liar, and the father of the lie.” 
2. “He is a liar, and the father of the har (since of tt may 
also be rendered of him).” 3. Making 0 marnp adrod, his fa- 
ther, the subject of the sentence, and referring Azs to one, the 
indefinite subject of speaketh (“when one speaketh a lie”). 

Vou. II.—12 
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Thus the rendering will be, Because his father is a liar. As 
to Jesus’ course of thought—if we accept either of the first 
two renderings, it turns on the character of Satan. After stat- 
ing that the Jews are children of the Devil, He goes on to de- 
scribe the Devil as a murderer and a liar, and enlarges on the 
latter characteristic by saying that falsehood is his natural and 
peculiar element. Whenever he lies he speaks out of his own 
false nature, for he is a liar, and the father of the lie or of the 
liar. If we accept the third rendering, the thought turns rather 
on the character of the Jews as children of Satan. He utters 
first, the general charge, ye are the children of the Devil, and 
as such will do his works. Hence you will be both murderers 
and dears. He was a murderer, and ye are seeking to kill me. 
He stood not in the truth, neither do ye; for, when one speak- 
eth a lie, he speaketh out of his own false nature, by a birth- 
right of falsehood, since his father also is a liar.* 


45. And because I (éy@ 5é érz). Render but, instead of 
and. You would believe falsehood if I should speak it, but 
because I tell you the truth, you do not believe. The J is 
emphatic. J, because I tell you, ete. 


46. Convinceth (édéyyeu). See on iii. 20. Rev., convecteth. 


Sin (auaptias). Not fault or error, but sin in general, as 
everywhere in the New Testament. 








* I adopt this rendering, though with some hesitation, as best representing 
what seems to me the line of thought in the whole passage, and as avoiding 
most of the grammatical difficulties. 1, though grammatically defensible, 
necessitates the awkwardness of rendering avrod as neuter, by inference or 
derivation from the masculine pevorms. It is much more natural to take it as 
masculine. Both 1 and 2 require 6 marhp to be taken as the predicate, where- 
as, having the article, it would naturally be expected to be the subject. The 
main objection to 3, is the omission of the subject with A@AH, which is harsh. 
Professor Kendrick (American edition of Meyer) cites as a parallel gncf, in 
2 Cor, x. 10, and very justly observes that “if any objection may lie against 
this construction, it does not approach in harshness to that which makes 6 


marhp avrod a predicate in the sense ordinarily assigned to it. It is adopted 
by Westcott, and Milligan and Moulton. 
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The truth (adjIevav). Without the article, and therefore 
not the whole truth, but that which ts true as to any part of 
divine revelation. 


47. He that is of (0 dy ex). The familiar construction. See 
on i. 46. 


48. Say we not well. Indicating a current reproach. Well 
(cad@s) is literally, jinely, beautifully. Sometimes ironical, as 
Mark vii. 6. 


Thou art a Samaritan (Sayapeirns ef od). Lit., a Samari- 
tan art thou: the av, thou, terminating the sentence with a 
bitter emphasis: thow who professest such reverence for God 
and His law, art only a Samaritan, hostile to the true law and 
kingdom of God. 


49. | have not a devil. He ignores the charge of being a 
Samaritan, refusing to recognize the national distinction. For 
devil read demon. 


50. There is one that seeketh. That seeks my honor and 
judges between me and my opposers. 


51. Keep (tnpyjon). See on 1 Pet. i. 4. 
Saying (Acyov). Better, word, as Rev. See on ver. 43. 


He shall not see death (Jdvarov od pr) Jewpyjon). The 
phrase Jewpeiv Javaror, to see death, occurs only here in the New 
Testament. The double negative signifies a nowise, by no 
means. OewpHon, see, denoting steady, protracted vision, is pur- 
posely used, because the promise contemplates the entire course 
of the believer's life in Christ. It is not, shall not die forever, 
but shall /éve eternally. Upon this life, which is essentially the 
negation and contradiction of death, the believer enters from 
the moment of his union with Christ, and moves along its entire 
course, in time no less than in eternity, seeing only life, and 
with his back turned on death. The reverse of this truth, in 
connection with the same verb, is painfully suggestive. The 
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question is pertinent why the Revisers have retained see, and 
have not substituted behold, as in so many instances. 


52. Now. Looking back to ver. 48. If we were too hasty 
then in saying that you have a demon, your words now fully 
justify us. They understood Him to be speaking of natural 
death. 


Is dead (a7é9ave). Better, dved: referring to the historical 
fact. 


Taste of death. They change the form of Jesus’ statement. 
The Lord himself tasted of death. See Heb. ii. 9. The phrase 
taste of death does not occur in the Old Testament, but is com- 
mon in Rabbinic writings. ‘The angel of death,” say the 
Rabbis, “holdeth his sword in his hand at the bed’s head, 
having on the end thereof three drops of gall. The sick man, 
spying this deadly angel, openeth his mouth with fear; and 
then those drops fall in, of which one killeth him, the second 
maketh him pale, the third rotteth.” 


53. Art thou (u7 od). Thou, emphatic, and the negative 
interrogative particle implying a negative answer, thou art not 
surely greater. 


Which is dead (éo7us). The compound pronoun gett, which, 
is used explicatwely, according to a familiar New Testament 
usage, instead of the simple relative. The sense is, seeing that 
he is dead. The compound relative properly indicates the class 
or kind to which an object belongs. Art thou greater than 
Abraham, who is himself one of the dead? So Ool. iii. 5. 
““Mortify covetousness, seeing it ts (rus éotlv) idolatry.” See 
on Matt. xiii. 52; xxi. 41; Mark xii. 18; Luke xii.1; Acts vii. 
53; x. 41; 1 Pet. ii. 11. 


55. Saying (Adyov). Properly, word, as ver. 51. So Rev. 


56. Rejoiced (jya\\doaro). With ewultant joy. See on 
1 Pet. i. 6. 
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To see (iva iéy). The Greek construction is peculiar. Lit., 
that he should see; i.e., in the knowledge or anticipation that 
he should see. 


My day. The exact meaning of the expression is altogether 
uncertain. 


57. Thou art not yet fifty years old (vevrixovta érn obtrw 
exes). Lit., chow hast not yet fifty years. The age of com- 
pleted manhood. 


Hast thou seen. Again misquoting the Lord’s words. 


58. Was, | am (yevéodas, éyo ejus). It is important to ob- 
serve the distinction between the two verbs. Abraham’s life 
was under the conditions of time, and therefore had a temporal 
beginning. Hence, Abraham came into being, or was born 
(yevéodar). Jesus’ life was from and to eternity. Hence the 
formula for absolute, timeless existence, [ am (éyw cit). See 
on i. 33 vii. 34. 


59. Going through the midst of them, and so passed 
by. The best texts omit. 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. From his birth (é« yeverjs). The word only here in the 
New Testament. 


2. This man, or his parents. It was a common Jewish 
view that the merits or demerits of the parents would appear 
in the children, and that the thoughts of a mother might affect 
the moral state of her unborn offspring. The apostasy of one 
of the greatest Rabbis had, in popular belief, been caused by 
the sinful delight of his mother in passing through an idol 
grove. 
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3. But that (GAN wa). There is an ellipsis: but (he was 
born blind) that. 


4. | must work (éué Se? epydfeoSar). The best texts read 
jwas, us, instead of ue, me. Lit., et is necessary for us to 
work. The disciples are thus associated by Jesus with Himself. 
Compare iii. 11. 


Sent me, not ws. The Son sends the disciples, as the Father 
sends the Son. 


5. As long as (érav). More correctly, whensoever. Rev., 
when. Whether in my incarnation, or before my incarnation, 
or after it. Compare John i. 4, 10. 


The light. See on viii. 12. The article is wanting. West- 
cott says, “Christ is ‘light to the world, as well as ‘the one 
Light of the world’ The character is unchangeable, but the 
display of the character varies with the occasion.” 


6. On the ground (yaual). Only here and xviii. 6. 


Anointed (é7réypice). Only here and ver. 11. The spittle 
was regarded as having a peculiar virtue, not only as a remedy 
for diseases of the eye, but generally as a charm, so that it 
was employed in incantations. Persius, describing an old crone 
handling an infant, says: ‘“‘She takes the babe from the cradle, 
and with her middle finger moistens its forehead and lips with 
spittle to keep away the evil eye” (“Sat.,” ii., 32, 33). Tacitus 
relates how one of the common people of Alexandria impor- 
tuned Vespasian for a remedy for his blindness, and prayed 
him to sprinkle his cheeks and the balls of his eyes with the 
secretion of his mouth (‘“ History,” iv., 81). Pliny says: “ We 
are to believe that by continually anointing each morning with 
fasting saliva (¢.e., before eating), inflammations of the eyes 
are prevented” (“ Natural History,” xxviii, 7). Some editors 
read here é7éInxev, put upon, for éréypicev, anointed. 


Of the blind man. Omit, and read as Rev., Ads eyes. 
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7. Wash (viar). Wash the eyes. See on Acts xvi. 33. 


Siloam. By Rabbinical writers, Shéloach: Septuagint, u- 
Awd: Vulgate and Latin fathers, Stdoe. Josephus, generally, 
Siloa. In scripture always called a pool or tank, built, and not 
natural. The site is clearly identified in a recess at the south- 
eastern termination of Zion, near the junction of the valley of 
Tyropcon with that of the Kidron. According to Dr. Thom- 
son, it is a parallelogram about fifty-three feet long and eigh- 
teen wide, and in its perfect condition must have been nearly 
twenty feet deep. It is thus the smallest of all the Jerusalem 
pools. The water flows into it through a subterraneous conduit 
from the Fountain of the Virgin, and the waters are marked 
by an ebb and flow. Dr. Robinson witnessed a rise and fall of 
one foot in ten minutes. The conduit has been traversed by 
two explorers, Dr. Robinson and Captain Warren. See the 
account of Warren’s exploration in Thomson, “Southern Pales- 
tine and Jerusalem,” p. 460. On the word pool, see on 
vs 2. 


Sent. The Hebrew word means outflow (of waters) ; mzsszo, 
probably with reference to the fact that the temple-mount 
sends forth its spring-waters. Many expositors find a typical 
significance in the fact of Christ’s working through the pool of 
this name. Thus Milligan and Moulton, after noting the fact 
that the water was drawn from this pool for pouring upon the 
altar during the Feast of Tabernacles; that it was associated 
with the “ wells of salvation ” (Isa. xii. 3); and that the pouring 
out of the water symbolized the effusion of spiritual blessing in 
the days of the Messiah, go on to say: “With the most 
natural interest, therefore, the Evangelist observes that its very 
name corresponds to the Messiah; and by pointing out this 
fact indicates to us what was the object of Jesus in sending the 
man to these waters. In this, even more distinctly than in the 
other particulars that we have noted, Jesus, in sending the man 
away from Him, is keeping Himself before him in everything 
connected with his cure. Thus, throughout the whole narra- 
tive, all attention is concentrated on Jesus Himself, who is the 
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Light of the world, who was ‘sent of God’ to open blind eyes.” 
See also Westcott and Godet. 


8. Blind. The best texts substitute wpocairns, a beggar. 


That sat and begged (0 xaJjevos Kal mpocatov). Lit., 
the one sitting and begging. Denoting something customary. 


9. He said (éxetvos). The strong demonstrative throws the 
man into strong relief as the central figure. 


11. To the pool of Siloam. The best texts read simply, 
Go to Siloam. 


Received sight (avéSreyra). Originally, to look up, as 
Matt. xiv. i9; Mark xvi. 4, and so some render it here; but 
better, [ recovered sight. 


14. It was the Sabbath day when (7 5é cdBBarov dt). 
The best texts read, instead of dre when, év 4} Hyuépa on which 
day. Lit., a was a Sabbath on the day on which. 


16. Keepeth not the Sabbath. A Rabbinical precept de- 
clares, “It is forbidden to apply even fasting-spittle to the 
eyes on the Sabbath.” The words in ver. 14, made the clay, 
also mark a specific point of offence. 


18. The Jews. Notice the change from the Pharisees. 
The Pharisees had already divided on this miracle (ver. 16). 
The Jews represent that section which was hostile to Jesus. 


Of him that had received his sight (adtod tod avaprerav- 
tos). Properly, “of the very one who had received.” 


22. Had agreed—that (cuveréSewro—iva). The sense is, 
had formed an agreement in order to bring about this end, viz., 
that the confessor of Christ should be excommunicated. 
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Confess (oporoynon). See on Matt. vii. 23; x. 32. 


He should be put out of the synagogue (dmocuvdywyos 
yévntat). The literal rendering cannot be neatly given, as 
there is no English adjective corresponding to drocuvdywyos, 
which means excluded from the synagogue: as nearly as pos- 
sible—that he should become banished from the synagogue. 
The adjective occurs only in John’s Gospel—here, xii. 42; xvi. 
2. Three kinds of excommunication were recognized, of which 
only the third was the real cutting off, the other two being dis- 
ciplinary. The first, and lightest, was called rebuke, and lasted 
from seven to thirty days. The second was called thrusting 
out, and lasted for thirty days at least, followed by a “second 
admonition,” which lasted for thirty days more. This could 
only be pronounced in an assembly of ten. It was accompanied 
by curses, and sometimes proclaimed with the blast of the horn. 
The excommunicated person would not be admitted into any 
assembly of ten men, nor to public prayer. People would keep 
at the distance of four cubits from him, as if he were a leper. 
Stones were to be cast on his coffin when dead, and mourning 
for him was forbidden. If all else failed, the third, or real ex- 
communication was pronounced, the duration of which was 
indefinite. The man was to be as one dead. No intercourse 
was to be held with him; one must not show him the road, 
and though he.might buy the necessaries of life, it was forbid- 
den to eat and drink with him. These severer forms appear 
to have been of later introduction, so that the penalty which 
the blind man’s parents feared was probably separation from 
all religious fellowship, and from ordinary intercourse of life 
for perhaps thirty days. 


24. Give God the praise (50s défav 76 Oecd). Rev., gwe 
glory to God. Compare Josh. vii. 19; 1 Sam. vi. 5. This 
phrase addressed to an offender implies that by some previous 
act or word he has done dishonor to God, and appeals to him 
to repair the dishonor by speaking the truth. In this case it is 
also an appeal to the restored man to ascribe his cure directly 
to God, and not to Jesus. Palgrave, ‘‘ Central and Eastern 
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Arabia,” says that the Arabic phrase commonly addressed to 
one who has said something extremely out of place, is /staghyir 
Allah, Ask pardon of God. 


We know. The we is emphatic. We, the wise men and 
guardians of religion. 


28. Reviled (€Xovddpnoav). The verb means to reproach or 
scold in a loud and abusive manner. Calvin, on 1 Cor. iv. 12, 
“being reviled we bless,” remarks: ‘‘AoiSopéa is a harsher rail- 
ing, which not only rebukes a man, but also sharply bites him, 
and stamps him with open contumely. Hence Aoiopeiy is to 
wound a man as with an accursed sting.” 


His disciple (uadnrys éxelvov). Lit., that man’s disciple. 
The pronoun has a contemptuous force which is not given by 
has. 


29. Spake (AcAddnxev). Perfect tense, hath spoken, and the 
authority of Moses’ words therefore continues to the present. 
So Rev. Aaréw is to talk, familiarly. See Exod. xxxiii. 11. 


Whence he is. Compare vii. 27; viii. 14. 


30. A marvellous thing (Savyacrév). The correct reading 
adds the article, the marvel. So Rev. 


Ye know not. Ye is emphatic: ye who might be expected 
to know about a man who has wrought such a miracle. 


And yet (xal). See on viii. 20; i. 10. 


31. We know. Here the pronoun is not expressed, and the 
we is not emphatic, like the pronouns in vv. 24, 29, but ex- 
presses the common information of all concerning a familiar 
fact. 


A worshipper of God (Seocefis). Only here in the New 
Testament. The kindred word, SeocéBera, godliness, occurs only 
at 1 Tim. ii. 10. Compounded with @eds, God, and céBouai, ta 
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worship, the same verb which appears in evoeBys, devout (Acts 
x. 2,7; xxii. 12), and edoéBera, godliness (Acts iii. 12; 1 Tim. 
ii. 2, etc.). See on 2 Pet. i. 3. These two latter words, while 
they may mean reverence toward God, may also mean the due 
fulfilment of human relations; while Geoce8ys, worshipper of 
God, is limited to piety towards God. 


32. Since the world began (é« tod aidvos). The exact 
phrase only here in the New Testament. “Am” aidvos is found 
in Acts iii. 21; xv. 18; dd répv ai@vev in Col. i. 26. 


34. Altogether (os). Lit., ald of thee. 


In sins. Standing first in the Greek order, and emphatic, 
as is also od thow, in both instances. ‘‘In sins wast thow born, 
all of thee; and dost thow teach us?” 


Teach. Emphatic. Dost thou, thus born in sins, assume 
the office of teacher ? 


Cast him out. From the place where they were conversing. 
Not excommunicated, which this miscellaneous gathering could 
not do. 


35. Said unto him. Omit unto hum. 


Dost thou believe (cv mictevers)? The form of the question 
indicates the confident expectation of an affirmative answer. 
It is almost an affirmation, you surely believe; you (ov, em- 
phatic) who have borne such bold testimony to me that they 
have cast you out. Note the phrase, muarevess eis, belreve on, 
and see on i. 12. 


Son of God. Both Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort 
read Son of man. 


36. Who is He? The best texts insert nai, and; and who 
is He? which imparts an air of eagerness to the question. 


38. Worshipped (mpocextyncev). See on Acts x. 25. 
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39. Judgment (xpiua). Not the act of judgment, but its 
result. His very presence in the world constitutes a separation, 
which is the primitive idea of judgment, between those who 
believe on Him and those who reject Him. See on iii. 17. 


40. Are we blind also («4 xal nwets tuprol écpev)? The 
also belongs with we. The interrogative particle has the force 
of we are surely not, and the we is emphatic. Are we also 


blind? So Rev. 


41. Ye should have no sin (ov« av eiyere duapriav). Or, 
ye would have had. The phrase dyapriay éyew, to have sin, 
occurs only in John, in the Gospel and First Epistle. 


CHAPTER X. 


1. Verily, verily (aun, aunv). The formula never begins 
anything quite new, but connects what follows with what pre- 
cedes. This discourse grows out of the assumption of the 
Pharisees to be the only authoritative guides of the people (ix. 
24, 29). They have already been described as blind and sinful. 


Sheepfold (avAnv trav mpoBdrev). Lit., fold of the sheep. 
So Rey., better, because the two ideas of the jlock and the fold 
are treated distinctly. Compare ver. 16. 


Some other way (dArayddev). Lit., from some other quar- 
ter. The thief does not, like the shepherd, come Jrom some 
well-known direction, as from his dwelling or from the pasture, 
but from an unknown quarter and by a road of his own. This 
Jrom is significant, because, in the previous discourses, Jesus 
has laid great stress on the source from which He proceeded, 
and has made the difference in character between Himself and 
His opposers turn upon difference of origin. See viii. 23, 42, 
44, In the latter part of this chapter He brings out the same 
thought (vv. 30, 32, 33, 36). 
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Thief —robber («Aérrns—Anorns). For the distinction see 
on Mark xi.17. There is a climax in the order of the words; 
one who will gain his end by craft, and, if that will not suffice, 
by violence. 


2. The shepherd (crouu7v). Better, a shepherd. It is the 
character rather than the person that is contemplated. 


3. Porter (Supwpds). From Jvpa, door, and dpa, care. An 
under-shepherd, to whose charge the sheep are committed after 
they have been folded for the night, and who opens the door 
on the arrival of the shepherd in the morning. 


Calleth (xad«7). But the best texts read dwvet, expressing 
personal address. 


4. Putteth forth (éBdAn). Rev., more strictly, hath put 
forth. Tnstead of leadeth out, in ver. 3. It implies a constraint , 
as if some of the sheep were unwilling to leave the fold. Meyer 
says that putteth forth pictures the manner of the leading out. 
He lays hold on the sheep and brings them out to the door. 


His own sheep (ra iéva wpdBata). The best texts read 
advra, all, for mpdBara, sheep: all his own. So Rev. 


Goeth before. As the Eastern shepherd always does. 
Having pushed them forth, he now leads them. 


Follow. “It is necessary that they should be taught to fol- 
low, and not stray away into the unfenced fields of wheat which 
lie so temptingly on either side. The shepherd calls from time 
to time to remind them of his presence. They know his voice 
and follow on; but if a stranger call, they stop, lift up their 
heads in alarm, and if the call is repeated, they turn and flee 
from him; for they know not the voice of strangers. This is 
not the fanciful costume of a parable; it is simple fact. I have 
made the experiment often” (Thomson). 


6. Parable (capoupiav). The word occurs but once outside 
of John’s writings (2 Pet. ii. 22). The usual word for parable 
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is rapaBor}, which is once rendered proverd in the A. V. (Luke 
iv. 23, changed to parable by Rev.), and which occurs nowhere 
in John. For the distinction see on Matt. xii. 3. 


7. The door of the sheep. Meaning the door for the 
sheep; not the door of the fold. “The thought is connected 
with the life, and not simply with the organization.” 


10. The thief (6 «Aém7ns). Christ puts Himself in contrast 
with the meaner criminal. 


lam come (7\Jov). More correctly, Z came. I am come 
would be the perfect tense. 


More abundantly (epuccov). Lit., may have abundance. 


11. The good shepherd (0 zrouumv 6 adds). Lit., the shep- 
herd the good (shepherd). Kanros, though not of frequent oc- 
currence in John, is more common than ayaJds, good, which 
occurs but four times, and three times out of the four in the 
neuter gender, a good thing, or that which is good. Kandos in 
John is applied to wene (ii. 10), three times to the shepherd in 
this chapter, and twice to works (x. 32, 33). In classical usage, 
originally as descriptive of outward form, beautiful ; of useful- 
ness, as a far haven, a fair wind. Auspicious, as sacrifices. 
Morally beautiful, noble; hence virtue is called 7d Kxandov. 
The New Testament usage is similar. Outwardly fair, as the 
stones of the temple (Luke xxi. 5): well adapted to its purpose, 
as salt (Mark ix. 50): competent for an office, as deacons (1 
Tim. iv. 6); @ steward (1 Pet. iv. 10); @ soldier (2 Tim. ii. 
3): expedient, wholesome (Mark ix. 43, 45, 47): morally good, 
noble, as works (Matt. v. 16); conscience (Heb. xiii. 18). The 
phrase @ 2s good, i.e., a good or proper thing (Rom. xiv. 21). 
In the Septuagint «adds is the most usual word for good as 
opposed to evil (Gen. ii. 17; xxiv. 50; Isa. v. 20). In Luke 
vill. 15, xaos and dyadés are found together as epithets of the 
heart ; honest (or virtuous, noble) and good. The epithet xanrdos, 
applied here to the shepherd, points to the essential goodness as 
nobly realized, and appealing to admiring respect and affection. 
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As Canon Westcott observes, “in the fulfilment of His work, 


the Good Shepherd claims the admiration of all that is gen- 
erous ia man.” 


Giveth his life (tiv Wuynv adtod tiInow). The phrase is 
peculiar to John, occurring in the Gospel and First Epistle. It 
is explained in two ways: either (1) as laying down as a pledge, 
paying as a price, according to the classical usage of the word 
tiInut. So Demosthenes, ¢o pay interest or the alien tax. Or 
(2) according to John xiii. 4, as laying aside his life like a gar- 
ment. The latter seems preferable. T¢9nuu, in the sense of 
to pay down a price, does not occur in the New Testament, 
unless this phrase, to day down the life, be so explained.* In 
John xiii. 4, ayeth aside His garments (ridnoe ra iuadrva) is fol- 
lowed, in ver. 12, by had taken His garments (€\aBe ra ipdria). 
So, in this chapter, giveth (ridnow) His life (ver. 11), and I lay 
down (ridnur) my life (vv. 17, 18), are followed by XraBety “to 
take it again.” The phrases tiv wuynv éInxe He laid down 
His life, and ras yuyas Jeivar to lay down our lives, occur in 
1 John iii. 16. The verb is used in the sense of laying aside in 
the classics, as to lay aside war, shields, etc. Compare Matt. 
xx. 28, dodvas THY uyny, to give His life. 

For the sheep (i7rép). On behalf of. 


12. Hireling (uicSwrds). From pucdds, hire. See on 2 
Pet. ii. 18. Wye., merchant. 


Seeth (Sewpe?). Very graphic. His gaze is fixed with the 
fascination of terror on the approaching wolf. Compare Dante: 


‘* But not so much, that did not give me fear 
A lion’s aspect which eae to me. 


And a aie “an that an all thingerlage 
Seemed to be laden in her meagreness, 
And many folk has caused to live forlorn ! 
She brought upon me so much heaviness, 
With the affright that from her aspect came, 
That I the hope Feu ee of the height.” 
‘¢ Inferno,” i., 44-54. 


* Huther on 1 John iii. 16, claims that this sense would be admissible only 
in the event of the phrase being used invariably with b3ép twos, on behalf of one. 
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Westcott cites Augustine on this word: fuga anime tumor 
est, the flight of the mind is cowardice ; with which again com-, 
pare Dante: 


‘*So did my soul, that still was fleeing onward, 


Turn itself back,” etc. 
“Inferno,” i., 25. 


Leaveth (adinor). See on iv. 3. 


Catcheth (dprdfe). Better, as Rev., snatcheth; though 
catch is doubtless used by the A. V. in its earlier and stronger 
sense, from the low Latin caciare, to chase, corrupted from cap- 
tare, to snatch or lay hold of. Compare the Italian cacciare, to 
hunt. The same word is used at ver. 28, of plucking out of 
Christ’s hand. See on Matt. xi. 12. 


The sheep. The best texts omit. Read, as Rev., scattereth 
them. 


13. The hireling fleeth. The best texts omit. Read, as 
Rev., supplying he jleeth. 


Careth not (ov pére: aire). Lit., the sheep are not a care 
to him. See on 1 Pet. v. 7. The contrast is suggestive. 


14. Am known of mine (ywecropas id rav euov). The 
best texts read, ywwoxoval pe Ta ud, mine own know me. So 


Rev. 


15. As the Father knoweth me. Connect these words 
with the previous sentence: mine own know me, even as the 
Father knoweth me, etc. 


16. Fold (avAjs). From do, to blow, hence, strictly, a place 
open to the air; an wncovered space enclosed by a wall. So 
Homer, of the cave of the Cyclops: 


‘* But when we came upon that neighboring coast, 
We saw upon its verge beside the sea 
A cave high-vaulted, overbrowed with shrubs 
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Of laurel. There much cattle lay at rest, 
Both sheep and goats. Around it was a court (aidan), 
A high enclosure of hewn stone.” 
“Odyssey,” ix., 181-185. 


Dr. Thomson says: ‘The low building on the hill-side which 
we have just passed, with arches in front, and its enclosure 
protected by a rubble wall and thorny hedge, is a sheepfold or 
maraéh. . . . The marahs are generally built in a valley, 
or on the sunny side of a hill, where they are sheltered from 
the winter winds. In ordinary weather the sheep and goats 
are gathered at night into the enclosed yard; but when the 
nights are cold and stormy the flocks are shut up in the marah. 
The sharp thorn-bushes on the top of the wall that surrounds 
the yard are a defence which the prowling wolf will rarely 
attempt to scale. The leopard and panther of this country, 
however, when pressed with hunger, will sometimes overleap 
this thorny hedge, and with one bound land amongst the fright- 
ened fold” (“Central Palestine and Pheenicia,” p. 591). Com- 
pare Homer : 


‘* As a lion who has leaped 
Into a fold—and he who guards the fiock 
Has wounded but not slain him—feels his rage 
Waked by the blow ;—the affrighted shepherd then 
Ventures not near, but hides within the stalls, 
And the forsaken sheep are put to flight, 
And huddling, slain in heaps, till o’er the fence 
The savage bounds into the fields again.” 

“ Tliad,” v., 186-142, 


Bring (ayayetv). Better, lead, as Rev., in margin. Compare 
ver. 3, leadeth them out. The idea is not bringing them to- 
gether (as avvayayn, xi. 52), or conducting them to one place, but 
assuming the guidance. 


There shall be (yevjceras). More correctly, shall come to 
be. Some editors read yevnoovras, they shall become. 


One fold (ula zrotfuvn). The A. V. entirely ignores the dis- 
tinction between avAn, fold, and troiuvn, flock. The latter word 
is found Matt. xxvi. 31; Luke ii. 8; 1 Cor. ix. 7, and always 

Vou. II.—13 
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distinctly meaning a@ flock, as does also the diminutive wro(uvop, 
little flock (Luke xii. 82; 1 Pet. v. 2, etc.). Render, as Rev., 
one flock, one shepherd. So Tynd. Compare Ezek. xxxiv. 23. 
We are not, however, to say with Trench (“ Authorized Version 
of the New Testament”), that the Jew and the Gentile are the 
two folds which Christ will gather into a single flock. The 
heathen are not conceived as a fold, but as a dispersion. See 
vii. 85; xi. 52; and, as Meyer observes, “the thought of a 
divine leading of the heathen does not correspond at all to the 
figure of a fold, of which the conception of theocratic fellow- 
ship constitutes an essential feature.” So Bengel. “He says, 
other sheep, not another fold, for they were scattered abroad in 
the world.” When Jesus speaks of the other sheep who are 
not from this fold, the emphasis is on fold, not on this. Com- 
pare Rom. xi. 17 sqq. Nor, moreover, does Jesus mean that the 
Gentiles are to be incorporated into the Jewish fold, but that 
the unity of the two is to consist in their common relation to 
Himself. “The unity of the Church does not spring out of the 
extension of the old kingdom, but is the spiritual antitype of 
that earthly figure. Nothing is said of one fold under the new 
dispensation” (Westcott). It will readily be seen that the in- 
correct rendering fostered by the carelessness or the mistake of 
some of the Western fathers, and by the Vulgate, which renders 
both words by ovile, fold, has been in the interest of Romish 
claims. | 


18. Taketh away (aipe). Some texts read joer, took away. 
According to this reading the word would point back to the 
work of Jesus as conceived and accomplished in the eternal 
counsel of God, where His sacrifice of Himself was not exacted, 
but was His own spontaneous offering in harmony with the 
Father’s will. 


I lay it down of myself. Wyc., J put it from myself. 
Power (éfovciav). Rev., in margin, right. See on i. 12. 


Commandment (évrodnv). See on Jas. ii. 8. 
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19. There was a division (cyioua éyévero). Rev., more/ 
correctly, there arose. The word cxlcpa, division, from oxilo, 
to cleave, describes a fact which continually recurs in John’s 
narrative. See vi. 52, 60, 66; vii. 12, 25 sqq.; viii. 22; ix. 
16,17; x. 19, 24, 41; xi. 37 sqq.; xii. 19, 29, 425; xvi. 18, 19. 


Words (Aocyous). Or, descourses. 


21. That hath a devil (Sa:povifopévov). Lit., of one demon- 
ized. Rev., one possessed with a devil. 


Can a devil (4% dvvatar). Surely a demon cannot. 


22. Feast of the dedication (éyxaima). Only here in the 
New Testament. The word signifies renewal, from xauos, new, 
Jresh. Josephus calls it dora, leghts. It was instituted by 
Judas Maccabeeus (s.c. 164), in memory of the cleansing of the 
temple from the pollutions of Antiochus Epiphanes. The vic- 
torious Jews, says Dean Stanley, “‘ entered and found the scene 
of havoc which the Syrian occupation had left. The corridors 
of the priests’ chambers, which encircled the temple, were torn 
down; the gates were in ashes, the altar was disfigured, and the 
whole platform was overgrown as if with a mountain jungle or 
forest glade. It was a heartrending spectacle. Their first im- 
pulse was to cast themselves headlong on the pavement, and blow 
the loud horns which accompanied all mournful as well as all 
joyful occasions—the tocsin as well as the chimes of the nation. 
Then, whilst the foreign garrison was kept at bay, the warriors 
first began the elaborate process of cleansing the polluted place. 

For the interior of the temple everything had to be 
Pecaraished afresh—vessels, candlesticks and incense-altar, and 
tables and curtains. At ast all was completed, and on the 25th 
of Chisleu (middle of December), the same day that, three years 
before, the profanation had occurred, the temple was rededi- 
cated. . . . What most lived in the recollection of the 
time was that the perpetual light blazed again. The golden 
candlestick was no longer to be had. Its place was taken by an 
iron chandelier, cased in wood” (‘‘ Jewish Church,” pt. iii., 345, 
346). According to tradition, the oil was found to have been 
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desecrated, and only one flagon of pure oil, sealed with the 
High-Priest’s signet, was found, sufficient to feed the candle- 
stick for a single day. But by a miracle the flagon was re- 
plenished during eight days, until a fresh supply could be 
procured. The festival lasted for eight days. Lights were 
kindled, not only in the temple, but in every home. Pious 
householders lighted a lamp for every inmate of the home, 
and the most zealous added a light every night for every indi- 
vidual, so that if a house with ten inmates began with ten 
lights, it would end with eighty. The Jews assembled in the 
temple, or in the synagogues of the places where they resided, 
bearing branches of palm, and singing psalms of praise. No 
fast or mourning, on account of any calamity or bereavement, 
was permitted to commence during the festival. 


23. Solomon’s porch. A covered colonnade on the eastern 
side of the outer court of the temple. According to Josephus 
it was a relic of Solomon’s days, which had remained intact in 
the destruction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar. 


24. Make us to doubt (tyv wuynv nudr aipes). Lit., lift 
up our soul. Excite us and inflame our hopes. Rev., hold us 
mM suspense. 


Plainly (zappnota). See on vii. 13. 
26. As I said unto you. The best texts omit. 


27. My sheep (ra wpdBara ra éud). Lit., the sheep, those 
that are mine. A characteristic form of expression with John. 
Compare iii. 29; v. 30; xiv. 15, ete. 


28. I give (Sidau1). Not, J will ge. The gift is present 
and continuous. Compare iii. 36. 


Shall pluck (apace). See on ver. 12. Compare can pluck, 
ver. 29. Here Jesus speaks of the fact; there of the possi- 
bility. Rev., snatch. Wyc., ravish. 
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29. My Father, which gave them me, is greater than all 
(0 matnp pov os dédxé pol, weiSov wavrwv éotw). There is con- 
siderable confusion here about the reading. Westcott and 
Hort and Tischendorf read o watnp pov (Tischendorf rejects 
pov) 6 dédmxév prow Wavt@v peor éotw. That which the Father 
(or my Father) hath given me is greater than all. Rev. gives 
this in the margin. For gave, render hath given. 


30. One (&). The neuter, not the masculine ets, one person. 
It implies unity of essence, not merely of will or of power. 


31. Took up—again (€8dctacav—7ddw). Again refers to 
vill. 59. It seems as though a different verb is purposely 
chosen here (compare %pav took up, in viii. 59), since the inter- 
view took place in Solomon’s porch, where stones would not be 
at hand. The verb here may mean ¢o take up. So Ajax says: 


‘«Send some one as a messenger to bear 
The evil news to Teucros, that he first 
May lift (6aordon) my corpse by this sharp sword transfixed.” 
Sophocles, ‘‘ Ajax,” 827, 


Its more usual meaning in the New Testament, however, is zo 
bear or carry. So of the cross (John xix. 17; Luke xiv. 27). 
Here it might very properly be rendered brought, perhaps from 
the works which were then going on at the temple. See fur- 
ther on xii. 6. 


32. Good works (xara). Beautiful, noble works, adapted 
to call forth admiration and respect. Compare Mark xiv. 6, 
and see on ver. 11. 


For which of these works (61a srofov avtav épyov). Lit., 
for what kind of a work of these. This qualitative force of 
moiov is not to be lost sight of, though it is impossible to ren- 
der it accurately without paraphrasing. Jesus does not mean, 
as the A. V. and Rev. imply, ‘‘for which one of these works,” 
but “what is the character of that particular work among all 
these for which you stone me?” The me, closing the sentence, 
is emphatic. 
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33. Saying. Omit. 


34. Is it not written (ov« éorw yeypaypévov). More strict- 
ly, does tt not stand writien. 


Law (véu@). The word is sometimes used in the New Tes- 
tament of other scriptures. See xii. 34; xv. 25; Rom. iii. 19; 
1 Cor. xiv. 21. 


I said, etc. The reference is to Ps. lxxxii. 6. 


35. The Scripture (7 ypag¢y). The passage of scripture. 
See on ii. 22; v. 47. 


Broken (Avdjvar). Lit., loosened. Wyc., undone. The 
word is characteristic of John. He uses it of the destruction 
of the temple (ii. 19); the breaking of the Sabbath (v. 18); the 
violation of the law (vii. 23); the destruction of Satan’s works 
(1 John iii. 8), besides elsewhere in the physical sense. 


36. Sanctified (jyiacev). Better, as Rev., in margin, conse- 
crated. The fundamental idea of the word is separation and 
consecration to the service of Deity. See note on Acts xxvi. 
10, on the kindred adjective dyuos, holy or consecrated. 


The Son of God. There is no article. Its absence directs 
us to the character rather than to the person of Jesus. The 
judges, to whom the quotation in ver. 35 refers, were called 
gods, as being representatives of God. See Exod. xxi. 63 xxii. 
8, where the word rendered judges is elohim, gods. In Exod. 
xxii. 28, gods appears in the A. V.* Jesus’ course of reasoning 
is, if these judges could be called gods, how do I blaspheme in 
calling myself Son of God, since the Father has consecrated me 
and sent me on a special mission to the world ? 


37. Believe me (miateveré wor). Notice believe, with the 
simple dative; believe me, not on me. It isa question of faith 
in His testimony, not in His person. See on i. 12. 








* Rev. God, with the judges in margin. © 
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38. In Him. The best texts read év r@ mrarpi, in the Father. 


39. Again. Pointing back to vii. 30,32, 44, where the word 
miacat, to serze, is found. 


Escaped out of (€&Jev ex). Rev., literally, went forth out 
of. The phrase occurs only here. 


40. Beyond Jordan (7épav tod Iopddvov). Into the region 
called Perea, from vépav, beyond. It was on the east side of 
the river, and was the ancient possession of Gad and Reuben. 
It corresponds, in an enlarged sense, to the region round about 
Jordan (Matt. iii. 5; Luke iii. 3). Compare Matt. xix. 1; 
Mark x. 1. 


CHAPTER XI. 


1. Now (6). Marking the interruption to Jesus’ retirement 
(x. 40). 


Lazarus. See on Luke xvi. 20. 


2. Anointed (dAciaca). Three words for anointing are 
found in the New Testament: dreigo, xpiw, and its com- 
pounds, and pupit». The last is used but once, Mark xiv. 8, of 
anointing the Lord’s body for burying. Between the two 
others the distinction is strictly maintained. Xpdw, which oc- 
curs five times, is used in every case but one of the anointing 
of the Son by the Father with the Holy Spirit (Luke iv. 18; 
Acts iv. 27; x. 88; Heb. i. 9). In the remaining instance 
(2 Cor. i. 21) of enduing Christians with the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. Thus the word is confined to sacred anointing.* ’Ane- 
dw is used of all actual anointings. See Matt. vi. 17; Mark 
vi. 13; Luke vii. 38; Jas. v.14. The same distinction is gen- 





* Trench (Synonyms) appears to overlook the exception in 2 Cor., though 
he cites the passage. He says that xplew is absolutely restricted to the anoint: 
ing of the Son by the Father, p. 131. 
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erally maintained in the Septuagint, though with a few excep- 
tions, as Num. iii. 3. 


3. Thou lovest (gurcis). See onv. 20. “They do not say, 
come. He who loves needs but know” (Bengel). 


4. Unto death. Not to have death as its final issue. 


For the glory (u7ép). Here, as elsewhere in John, in behalf 
of. Canon Westcott remarks: “The sickness is regarded in a 
triple relation; wnto, in respect of the actual result ; in behalf 
of, in respect of the suffering borne; in order that, in respect 
of the divine purpose.” 


5. Loved (yaa). Notice the verb here: not dcdeis, as ver. 
3. See on v. 20. Lazarus is not mentioned in Luke x. 38 qq. 


8. Of late sought (viv e&jrovv). Rev., much better, giving 
the true force of viv, now, and of the imperfect: were but now 
seeking. 


Goest (v7ayeis). Dost thou withdraw from this safe re- 
treat? See on vi. 21; viii. 21. 


9. Walk (zrepuratj). Walk about, in the pursuit of his or- 
dinary business. Wyc., wander. 


11. Sleepeth (xexotunra). More correctly, as Rev., hath 
fallen asleep. See on Acts vii. 60; 2 Pet. iii. 4, 


Awake him out of sleep (é€urvicw avrov). Only here in 
the New Testament. 


12. Shall do well (cwIjcera). Lit., shall be saved. Rev., 
he will recover. Wye., shall be safe. Tynd., shall he do well 


enough. 


13. Taking rest (xoyuncews). Akin to the verb in ver, 11. 
Wye., the sleeping of sleep. Tynd., the natural sleep. 
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15. For your sakes—to the intent ye may believe. 
These two clauses, which are separated in the A. V. and Rev., 
are, in the Greek order, placed together: for your sakes, to the 
intent ye may believe ; the latter clause being explanatory of 
the former. 


That | was not there. Bengel’s comment is beautiful and 
characteristic. “It accords beautifully with divine propriety 
that we read of no one having died while the Prince of life 
was present. If you suppose that death could not, in the pres- 
ence of Jesus, have assailed Lazarus, the language of the two 
sisters, vv. 21, 32, attains loftier meaning; and the Lord’s joy 
at His own absence is explained.” 


Unto him (zpos adrév). Most touching. To Aim, as though 
he were yet living. Death has not broken the personal relation 
of the Lord with His friend. 


16. Didymus (4édupos). Not a surname of Thomas, but 
the Greek equivalent of the Aramaic name, twin. See on 
Mark iii. 18. The word occurs only in John’s Gospel. 


Fellow-disciples (cuppadnrais). Only here in the New 
Testament. 


We may die. “He will die for the love which he has, but 
he will not affect the faith which he has not” (Westcott). 


17. Had lain in the grave four days already (téocapas 
nuépas On exyovta év TH pvnyetw). Lit., found him having 
already four days in the tomb. 


18. Fifteen furlongs. About two miles. 


19. Many of the Jews came. Rev., rightly, had come, 
The tense is the pluperfect. Lazarus’ friendship with Jesus 
had not caused him to be regarded as an apostate, at whose 
burial every indignity would have been shown. People were 
even to array themselves in white, festive garments in demon- 
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stration of joy. Here, on the contrary, every token of sympathy 
and respect seems to have been shown. 


To Martha and Mary (spos tas rept MdpSav cai Mapiav). 
Lit., to those about Martha and Mary; a Greek idiom for 
Martha and Mary and their companions, or attendants. Com- 
pare of qrept tov IIladdov, Paul and his companions (Acts xiii. 
13). Somewhat analogous is our familiar idiom when we speak 
of going to visit a household: Z am going to Smith’s or 
Brown’s, by which we include the head of the household with 
its members. Westcott and Hort and Tregelles, however, read 
mpos THY '\MdpdYav x. M., to Martha and Mary. So also the 
Revisers’ text. 


20. That Jesus was coming (7: 0 Incods épyeras). Lit, 
7s coming. The exact words of the message: Jesus 7s coming. 


Went and met (o77jvtycev). The verb means éo go to meet. 


22. Wilt ask of God (aitnon tov Oedv). The verb airéw is 
used of the asking of an inferior from a superior. ’Epwrtdw is 
to ask on equal terms, and hence is always used by Christ of 
His own asking from the Father, in the consciousness of His 
equal dignity. Hence Martha, as Trench observes, “ plainly 
reveals her poor, unworthy conception of His person, that she 
recognizes in Him no more than a prophet, when she ascribes 
that asking (aitefodar) to Him which He never ascribes to 
Himself” (“Synonyms”). Bengel says: “Martha did not 
speak in Greek, yet John expresses her inaccurate remark, 
which the Lord kindly tolerated.” See on Matt. xv. 23. 


24. In the resurrection. Wyc., the again rising. 


25. | am the resurrection and the life. The words J am 
are very significant. Martha had stated the resurrection rather 
as a doctrine, a current tenet: Jesus states it as a Jact, iden- 
tified with His own person. He does not say, raise the dead 4 
I perform the resurrection, but I am the resurrection. In His 
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own person, representing humanity, He exhibits man as im- 
mortal, but immortal only through union with Him. 


The life. The life is the larger and inclusive idea. Resur- 
rection is involved in life as an incident developed by the tem- 
porary and apparent triumph of death. All true life is in 
Christ. In Him is lodged everything that is essential to life, 
in its origin, its maintenance, and its consummation, and all 
this is conveyed to the believer in his union with Him. This 
life is not affected by death. ‘Every believer is in reality and 
for ever sheltered from death. To die with full light, in the 
clear certainty of the life which is in Jesus, to die only to con- 
tinue to live to Him, is no longer that fact which human lan- 
guage designates by the name of death. It is as though Jesus 
had said: In me death is certain to live, and the living is cer- 
tain never to die” (Godet). On Sw7, life, see on i. 4. 


He were dead (dzro$dvn). The aorist denotes an event, not 
a condition, Hence, much better, Rev., though he die. 


27. | believe (zremictevxa). Lit., [have believed. The per- 
fect tense. So Rev. Martha goes back to her previous belief, 
which consists in the recognition of Christ as her Lord. What- 
ever faith she has in this new revelation of Christ rests upon 
the truth that He is the Anointed, the Son of God, even He 
that cometh into the world. 


28. The Master (6 SddoKanos). Lit., the teacher. Westcott 
remarks that this title opens a glimpse into the private inter- 
course of the Lord and the disciples: so they spoke of Him. 


Is come (mdpeotw). Lit., 7s present. Rev., 2s here. 
29. Arose and came (nyép9n Kal Hpyero). The aorist, arose, 
marks the single, instantaneous act of rising. The imperfect, 


was coming, the progress towards Jesus. 


31. Saying (Aéyovres). The best texts read dofavtes, sup- 
posing. So Rev. 
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She goeth (i7dyet). Withdraweth from our company. See 
on vi. 21; viii. 21. 


To weep (iva kXavon). Rev., in margin, wad. The word 
means loud weeping. See Matt. ii. 18; Mark v. 38; and on 
Luke vi. 215 vii. 32. 


33. He groaned in the spirit (é€ve8pyunoato TO tvevpate). 
See on Mark i. 43. The word for groaned occurs three times 
elsewhere: Matt. ix. 80; Mark i. 43; xiv. 5. In every case it 
expresses a charge, or remonstrance, accompanied with a feel- 
ing of displeasure. On this passage there are two lines of in- 
terpretation, both of them assuming the meaning just stated. 
(1) To rvedpatt, the spirit, is regarded as the object of Jesus’ 
inward charge or remonstrance. This is explained variously : 
as that Jesus sternly rebuked the natural shrinking of His 
human spirit, and summoned it to the decisive conflict with 
death ; or that He checked its impulse to put forth His divine 
energy at once. (2) Takes in the spirit, as representing the 
sphere of feeling, as xiii. 21; Mark viii. 12; Luke x.21. Some 
explain the feeling as indignation at the hypocritical mourning 
of the Jews, or at their unbelief and the sisters’ misapprehen- 
sion; others as indignation at the temporary triumph of Satan, 
who had the power of death. 

The interpretation which explains T@ mvevparte as the sphere 
of feeling is to be preferred. Comp. ver. 38, in himself. The 
nature of the particular emotion of Jesus must remain largely 
a matter of conjecture. Rev. renders, in margin, was moved 
with indignation in the spirit. 


Was troubled (étdpafev éavrov). Lit., troubled Himself. 
Probably of the outward manifestation of His strong feeling. 


35. Wept (éddxpucev). A different verb from that in ver. 31. 
From édxpu, tear, and meaning to shed tears, to weep silently. 
Only here in the New Testament. Kratw, to weep audibly, is 
once used of our Lord in Luke xix. 41. ‘The very Gospel in 
which the deity of Jesus is most clearly asserted, is also that 
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which makes us best acquainted with the profoundly human 
side of His life” (Godet). How far such a conception of deity 
is removed from the pagan ideal, may be seen by even a super- 
ficial study of the classics. Homer’s gods and goddesses weep 
and bellow when wounded, but are not touched with the feeling 
of human infirmity * (see on ili. 16). “The gods,” says Glad- 
stone, “while they dispense afflictions upon earth, which are 
neither sweetened by love, nor elevated by a distinct disciplin- 
ary purpose, take care to keep themselves beyond all touch of 
grief or care.” 


‘* The gods ordain 
The lot of man to suffer, while themselves 
Are free from care.” 
“liad,” xxiv., 525. 


So Diana, when appealed to by the wretched Hippolytus for 
sympathy, replies: 


‘<T see thy love, but must not shed a tear.” 
Euripides, ‘‘ Hippolytus,” 1396. 


The Roman satirist unconsciously bears witness to the profound 
truthfulness and beauty of this picture of the weeping Saviour, 
in the words: ‘‘ Nature confesses that she gives the tenderest 
of hearts to the human race by giving them tears: this is the 
best part of our sensations” (Juvenal, ‘‘ Satire” xv., 131-133). 


36. Loved (é@érex). Not the word in ver.5. See on v. 20, 
and compare xx. 2. 


37. Of the blind (tod rudod). Referring to the restoration 
of the blind man in ch. ix. The A. V. is too indefinite. Rev., 
rightly, of him that was blind. 


Have caused, etc. This saying of the Jews may have been 
uttered ironically, in which case it throws light on the meaning 








* Perhaps the nearest approach to such a sentiment in Homer is the case of 
Thetis, weeping for and with her son Achilles (‘‘ Iliad,” i., 360; xviii., 51, 66). 
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of groaned in the spirit (ver. 38) and of groaning in Himself’ 
in the next verse. But the words may have been spoken sin- 
cerely. 


38. Lay upon (ézréxevto). This would be the meaning if the 
tomb were a vertical pit; but if hollowed horizontally into the 
rock, it may mean lay against. Thie traditional tomb of Lazarus 
is of the former kind, being descended into by a ladder. 


Take ye away. The stone was placed over the entrance 
mainly to guard against wild beasts, and could easily be re- 
moved. 


The sister of him that was dead. An apparently super- 
fluous detail, but added in order to give point to her remon- 
strance at the removal of the stone, by emphasizing the natural 
reluctance of a sister to have the corrupted body of her brother 
exposed. 


Stinketh (dv). Only here in the New Testament. Not 
indicating an experrence of her sense, which has been main- 
tained by some expositors, and sometimes expressed in the 
pictorial treatment of the subject,* but merely her inference 
from the fact that he had been dead four days. 


He hath been dead four days (tetapraios éotw). A 
peculiar Greek idiom. He is a fourth-day man. So Acts 
xxviii. 18, after one day: lit., being second-day men. The 
common Jewish idea was that the soul hovered about the 
body until the third day, when corruption began, and it took 
its flight. 


41. From the place where the dead was laid. Omit. 


42. The people (Tov dydov). In view of the distinction 
which John habitually makes between the Jews and the multi- 
tude, the use of the latter term here is noticeable, since Jews 





*As by Fra Angelico (Florence), Bonifazio (Louvre), and the superb picture 
by Sebastian del Piombo in the National Gallery, London. 
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occurs at vv. 19, 31, 36. It would seem to indicate that a miscel- 
laneous crowd had gathered. Rev., the multitude. See oni. 19. 


43. Come forth (dedpo é&w). Lit., Aether forth. 


44. Grave-clothes (xeupiais). Lit., swathing-bands. Only 
here in the New Testament. In xix. 40; xx. 5, 7, d90ma, linen 


bands, is used. 
A napkin (covdapip). See on Luke xix. 20. 


It is interesting to compare this Gospel picture of sisterly 
affection under the shadow of death, with the same sentiment 
as exhibited in Greek tragedy, especially in Sophocles, by 
whom it is developed with wonderful power, both in the “ An- 
tigone” and in the “ Electra.” 

In the former, Antigone, the consummate female figure of 
the Greek drama, falls a victim to her love for her dead brother. 
Both here, and in the “Electra,” sisterly love is complicated with 
another and sterner sentiment: in the “Antigone” with indig- 
nant defiance of the edict which refuses burial to her brother; 
in the “Electra” with the long-cherished craving for vengeance. 
Electra longs for her absent brother Orestes, as the minister of 
retribution rather than as the solace of loneliness and sorrow. 
His supposed death is to her, therefore, chiefly the defeat of the 
passionate, deadly purpose of her whole life. Antigone lives 
for her kindred, and is sustained under her own sad fate by the 
hope of rejoining them in the next world. She believes in the 
permanence of personal existence. 


‘« And yet I go and feed myself with hopes 
That I shall meet them, by my father loved, 
Dear to my mother, well-beloved of thee, 
Thou darling brother” (897-900). 


And again, 


“« Loved, I shall be with him whom I have loved, 
Guilty of holiest crime. More time is mine 
In which to share the favor of the dead, 
Than that of those who live; for I shall rest 
Forever there”’ (73-76). 
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No such hope illuminates the grief of Electra. 


‘“* Ah, Orestes ! 
Dear brother, in thy death thou slayest me ; 
For thou art gone, bereaving my poor heart 
Of all the little hope that yet remained 
That thou wouldst come, a living minister 
Of vengeance for thy father and for me” (807-812). 


And again, 


“* Tf thou suggestest any hope from those 
So clearly gone to Hades, then on me, 
Wasting with sorrow, thou wilt trample more” (832-834). 


When she is asked, 


‘¢ What! shall I ever bring the dead to life?” 


she replies, 


‘*T meant not that: I am not quite so mad.” 


In the household of Bethany, the grief of the two sisters, un- 
like that of the Greek maidens, is unmixed with any other senti- 
ment, save perhaps a tinge of a feeling bordering on reproach 
that Jesus had not been there to avert their calamity. Com- 
fort from the hope of reunion with the dead is not expressed 
by them, and is hardly implied in their assertion of the doctrine 
of a future resurrection, which to them, is a general matter 
having little or no bearing on their personal grief. In this 
particular, so far as expression indicates, the advantage is on 
the side of the Theban maiden. Though her hope is the out- 
growth of her affection rather than of her religious training—a 
thought which is the child of a wish—she never loses her grasp 
upon the expectation of rejoining her beloved dead. 

But the gospel story is thrown into strongest contrast with 
the classical by the truth of resurrection which dominates it in 
the person and energy of the Lord of life. Jesus enters at 
once as the consolation of bereaved love, and the eternal solu- 
tion of the problem of life and death. The idea which Electra 
sneered at as madness, is here a realized fact. Beautiful, won- 
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derful as is the action which the drama evolves out of the con- 
flict of sisterly love with death, the curtain falls on death as 
victor. Into the gospel story Jesus brings a benefaction, a 
lesson, and a triumph. His warm sympathy, His comforting 
words, His tears at His friend’s tomb, are in significant contrast 
with the politic, timid, at times reproachful attitude of the cho- 
rus of Theban elders towards Antigone. The consummation 
- of both dramas is unmitigated horror. Suicide solves the prob- 
lem for Antigone, and Electra receives back her brother as 
from the dead, only to incite him to murder, and to gloat with 
him over the victims. It is a beautiful feature of the Gospel 
narrative that it seems, if we may so speak, to retire with an in- 
stinctive delicacy from the joy of that reunited household. It 
breaks off abruptly with the words, “Loose him, and let him go.” 
The imagination alone follows the sisters with their brother, 
perchance with Christ, behind the closed door, and hears the 
sacred interchanges of that wonderful communing. Tenny- 
son, with a deep and truly Christian perception, has struck its 


key-note. 
‘* Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 
Nor other thought her mind admits 
But, he was dead, and there he sits! 
And He that brought him back is there. 


Then one deep love doth supersede 
All other, when her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother’s face 
And rests upon the Life indeed.” 
“In Memoriam.” 


45. The things which Jesus did. The best texts omit 
Jesus. Some read 6, that which He did; others 4, the things 
which. 


46. Some of them. Not of the Jews who had come to 
Mary, but some of the Jews, some perhaps who had joined the 
crowd from curiosity. 


47. The chief priests. Of the Sadducean party. This 
should be constantly kept in mind in reading both John’s nar- 
rative and that of the Synoptists. The Sadducees, represented 

Vou, II.—14 
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by the chief priests, are the leaders in the more decisive meas- 
ures against Christ. Throughout this Gospel the form of ex- 
pression is either the chief priests alone, or the chief priests 
and the Pharisees. The only mention of the Pharisees in the 
history of the passion is Matt. xxvii. 62, where also the expres- 
sion is the chief priests and Pharisees. The chief priests are 
the deadly enemies of Christ (Matt. xxvi. 3,14). Similarly, in 
the Acts, the opposition to the Christians is headed by the 
priests and Sadducees, who represent the same party. In the 
two instances where the Pharisees appear, they incline to favor 
the Christians (v. 84; xxiii. 6). 


47. A council (cvvéSpiov). Correctly, and not the council, 
which would require the article. The meaning is, they called a 
sitting of the Sanhedrim; probably as distinguished from a 
formal meeting of that body. 


What do we ? The present tense, indicating an emergency.- 
This man is at work teaching and working miracles, and what 
are we doing ? 


48. Place and nation (roy tomov xai To é9vos). Place, the 
temple and city (Acts vi. 13; xxi. 28; Matt. xxiv. 15). a- 
tion, the civil organization. See on1 Pet. ii. 9; Luke ii. 32. 
In the Sanhedrim were many devoted adherents of Rome, and 
the rest were well aware of the weakness of the national power. 


49. Caiaphas. A Sadducee, who held the office for eigh- 
teen years. 


That year. This has been cited to show that John is guilty 
of a historical error, since, according to the Mosaic law, the high 
priesthood was held for life. The occurrence of the phrase 
three times (vv. 49, 51) is significant, and, so far from indicat- 
ing an error, goes to connect the office of Caiaphas with his part 
in accomplishing the death of Christ. It devolved on the High- 
Priest to offer every year the great sacrifice of atonement for sin ; 
and in that year, that memorable year, it fell to Caiaphas to be 
the instrument of the sacrifice of Him that taketh away the 
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sin of the world. Dante places Caiaphas and his father-in-law, 
Annas, far down in Hell in the Bolgia of the Hypocrites : 


“to mine eyes there rushed 
One crucified with three stakes on the ground. 
When me he saw, he writhed himself all over, 
Blowing into his beard with suspirations ; 
And the friar Catalan who noticed this, 
Said to me: * This transfixed one whom thou seest, 
Counselled the Pharisees that it was meet 
To put one man to torture for the people. 
Crosswise and naked is he on the path, 
As thou perceivest ; and he needs must feel, 
Whoever passes, first how much he weighs; 
And in like mode his father-in-law is punished 
Within this moat, and the others of the council, 
Which for the Jews was a malignant seed.” 

‘* Inferno,” xxiii., 110-122, 


Dean Plumptre suggests that the punishment described by the 
poet seems to reproduce the thought of Isa. li. 23. 


50, People—nation (rod Aaod—rd e9vos). The former 
the theocratic nation, the people of God: the latter, the body 
politrce. See on 1 Pet. ii. 9. 


52. Nation (€9vous). John does not used the word Aads, peo- 
ple, which Caiaphas had just employed. The Jews were no 
longer a people, only one of the nations of the world. He 
wishes to set the Gentiles over against the Jews, and this dis- 
tinction was national. Moreover, John points out in this word 
the fact that the work of Christ was not to be for any people as 
specially chosen of God, but for all nations. 


54. Wilderness. The wild hill-country, northeast of Jeru- 
salem. 


Ephraim. The site is uncertain. Commonly taken as 
Ophrah (1 Sam. xiii. 17), or Ephraim (2 Chron. xiii. 19), and 
identified with ¢-Taiyibeh, sixteen miles from Jerusalem, and 
situated on a hill which commands the Jordan valley. 


55-57. xii. 1-11. Compare Matt. xxvi. 6-13; Mark xiv. 3-9. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


1. Which had been dead. (Omit.) 
He raised. For He, read Jesus. 


3. A pound (A/rpav). Only here and xix. 39. Matthew 
and Mark, add8aotpop, a Jlask. 


Of spikenard (vdpSov mortefs). So Mark. See on Mark 
Xiv. 3. 


Very precious (zoAvtipov). Lit., of much value. Matthew 
has Baputipou, of weighty value. 


Anointed. See on xi. 2. 


Feet. The Synoptists mention only the pouring on the 
head. 


4. Simon’sson. Omit. 


5. Three hundred pence (tpraxociwy dnvapiwv). Or three 
hundred denarii. On the denarius, see on Matt. xx. 2. Mark 
says more than three hundred pence. Three hundred denarii 
would be about fifty dollars, or twice that amount if we reckon 
according to the purchasing power. 


The poor (rrwyois). See on Matt. v. 3. No article: to 
poor people. 


6. And had the bag, and bare what was put therein 
(cai TO yAwoodKopuov ecixe, Kal TA Baddopeva éBdoralev). The 
best texts read éywv, having, and omit the second xal, and. 
The rendering would then be, and having the bag bare, ete. 


The bag (yAwoooxouov). Only here and xiii. 29. Origi- 
nally a box for keeping the mouth-pieces of wind instruments. 
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From yaoca, tongue, and Kopéw, to tend. The word was also 
used for a coffin. Josephus applies it to the coffer in which the 
golden mice and emerods were preserved (1 Sam. vi. 11). In 
the Septuagint, of the chest which Joash had provided for re- 
ceiving contributions for the repairing of the Lord’s house (2 
Chron. xxiv. 8). Rev. gives dow, in margin. 


Bare (é8doratev). Carried away or purloined. This mean- 
ing is rather imparted by the context than residing in the verb 
itself, z.e., according to New Testament usage (see on x. 21). 
Unquestionably it has this meaning in later Greek, frequently 
in Josephus.* Render, therefore, as Rev., took away. The 
rendering of the A. V. is tautological. 


7. Let her alone: against the day of my burying hath 
she kept this (des adryv" eis THY Huépav Tod evTadiacpov pou 
TeTnpnxev auto). This passage presents great difficulty. Ac- 
cording to the reading just given, the meaning is that Mary 
had kept the ointment, perhaps out of the store provided for 
Lazarus’ burial, against the day of Christ’s preparation for the 
tomb. The word évtadiacpod is wrongly rendered burzal. It 





* The meaning to take or bear away is claimed by some for Matt. viii. 17 
and John xx. 25 (so Thayer, N. T. Lexicon). The former I think more than 
doubtful. Meyer declares it ‘‘ contrary to the sense ;” De Wette and Lange 
both render bore. Canon Cook says: ‘‘The words chosen by St. Matthew pre- 
clude the supposition that he refers the prophet’s words, contrary to the sense 
of the original, to the mere removal of diseases by healing them.” The words 
in Matthew are a citation from Isa. liii. 4, which Cheyne (‘‘ Prophecies of 
Isaiah ”) renders, ‘‘ surely our sicknesses he bore, and our pains he carried 
them.” Septuagint : ‘‘ This man carries our sins and is pained for us.” Sym- 
machus: ‘Surely he took up our sins and endured our labors.” Edersheim 
remarks that “‘ the words as given by St. Matthew are most truly a New Testa- 
ment targum of the original.” Delitzsch, who thinks that the meaning took 
away is included in the sense of the Hebrew nasa, admits that its primary 
meaning is, He took up, bore. The meaning in John xx. 25 may be explained 
as in John xii. 6, as determined by the context. though it may be rendered if 
thou hast taken him up. Field (‘¢ Otium Norvicense ”) cites a passage from 
Diogenes Lertius, iv.. 59, where it is said that Lacydes, whenever he took 
anything out of his store-room, was accustomed, after sealing it up. to throw 
the seal or ring through the hole, so that it might never be taken from his fin- 
ger, and any of the stores be stolen (Bacraxseln). 
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means the preparation for burial, the laying out, or embalm- 
ment. It is explained by xix. 40, as the binding in linen 
cloths with spices, “‘as the manner of the Jews is évtadidfew 
to prepare for burial,” not to bury. It is the Latin pollingere, 
to wash and prepare a corpse for the funeral pile. Hence the 
name of the servant to whom this duty was committed was 
pollinctor. He was a slave of the libitenarius, or furnishing 
undertaker. Mary, then, has kept the ointment in order to 
embalm Jesus with it on this day, as though He were already 
dead. This is the sense of the Synoptists. Matthew (xxvi. 12) 
says, she did wt with reference to my preparation for burial. 
Mark, she anticipated to anoint. 

The reading of the Received Text is, however, disputed. 
The best textual critics agree that the perfect, rernpnxev, she 
hath kept, was substituted for the original reading tnpyon, the 
aorist, she may keep, or may have kept, by some one who was 
trying to bring the text into harmony with Mark xiv. 8; not 
understanding how she could keep for His burial that which 
she poured out now. Some, however, urge the exact contrary, 
namely, that the perfect is the original reading, and that the 
aorist is a correction by critics who were occupied with the 
notion that no man is embalmed before his death, or who 
failed to see how the ointment could have been kept already, 
as it might naturally be supposed to have been just purchased. 
(So Godet and Field.) 

According to the corrected reading, iva, in order that, is in- 
serted after ades avrny, let her alone, or suffer her ; ternpn- 
ev, hath kept, is changed to rnpjon, may keep, and the whole 
is rendered, suffer her to keep it against the day of my burying. 
So Rev. 

But it is difficult to see why Christ should desire to have 
kept for His embalmment what had already been poured out 
upon Him. Some, as Meyer, assume that only a part of the 
ointment was poured out, and refer avo, 2, to the part remain- 
ing. “Let her alone, that she may not give away to the poor 
this ointment, of which she has just used a portion for the 
anointing of my feet, but preserve it for the day of my embalm- 
ment.” Canon Westcott inclines to this view of the use of only 
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apart. But the inference from the synoptic narratives can be 
only that the whole contents of the flask were used, and the 
mention of the pound by John, and the charge of waste are to 
the same effect. There is nothing whatever to warrant a con- 
trary supposition. 

Others explain, suffer her to have kept wt, or suffer that she 
may have kept it. So Westcott, who says: “The idiom by 
which a speaker throws himself into the past, and regards what 
is done as still a purpose, is common to all languages.” 

Others, again, retain the meaning let her alone, and render 
iva, in order that, with an ellipsis, thus: “Let her alone: (she 
hath not sold her treasure) 2 order that she might keep it,” 
etc. 

The old rendering, as A. V., is the simplest, and gives a per- 
fectly intelligible and consistent sense. If, however, this must 
be rejected, it seems, on the whole, best to adopt the marginal 
reading of the Rev., with the elliptical iva: let her alone: t¢ was 
that she might keep it. This preserves the prohibitory force of 
ddes avtnv, which is implied in Matt. xxvi. 10, and is unques- 
tionable in Mark xiv. 6. Compare Matt. xv. 14; xix. 14; 
xxvii. 49.* 

Note that the promise of the future repute of this act (Matt. 
xxvi. 13; Mark xiv. 9) is omitted by the only Evangelist who 
records Mary’s name in connection with it. 


9. Much people (dxA0s zroAvs). The best texts insert the 
article, which converts the expression into the current phrase, 
the common people. So Rev. 


Knew (éyvw). Rev., more correctly, learned. They came 
to know. 


10. The chief priests. See on ver. 47. 





* Field (‘* Otium Norvicense’’), who holds by Tethpnkev, observes that ‘‘ the 
conjecture that the ointment may have been reserved from that used at the 
burying of Lazarus, is not fanciful, but an excellent example of undesigned 
coincidence, since we should never have perceived the propriety of the might 
have been sold of the first two Gospels, if John had not helped us out with his 
rethpnner, she hath kept.” 
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11. Went away (vmijyov). Withdrew from their company. 


12-19. Compare Matt. xxi. 1-11; Mark xi. 1-11; Luke xix. 
29-44, 


12. A great multitude (6yA0s odds). Some’ editors add 
the article and render, the common people. 


13. Branches of palms (7a Baia tov dowlkwv). The A. V. 
overlooks both the articles, the branches of the palms. Baia 
occurs only here in the New Testament, and means palm- 
branches, or, strictly, cops of the palms where the fruit is pro- 
duced. Of the palms may have been added by John for read- 
ers unacquainted with the technical term, but the expression 
palm-branches of the palms, is similar to house-master of the 
house (oixodeomdrns TAs oixias, Luke xxii.11). The articles are 
commonly explained as marking the trees which were by the 
wayside on the route of the procession. Some think that they 
point to the well-known palm-branches connected with the 
Feast of Tabernacles. On the different terms employed by 
the Evangelists for “ branches,” see on Mark xi. 8. 


To meet (els trdvrnow). Very literally, to a going to meet. 
Cried (éxpafov). Imperfect, kept crying as he advanced. 
Hosanna. Meaning O save / 


Blessed (evAoynuévos). A different word from the blessed of 
Matt. v. 3 (waxdpwos). This is the perfect participle of the 
verb evroyéw, to speak well of, praise, hence our eulogy. Mat- 
thew’s word applies to character ; this to repute. The ascrip- 
tion of praise here is from Ps. exviii. 25, 26. This Psalm, ac- 
cording to Perowne, was composed originally for the first cele- 
bration of the Feast of Tabernacles after the completion of the 
sacred temple. The words of the twenty-fifth verse were sung 
during that feast, when the altar of burnt-offering was solemn- 
ly compassed ; that is, once on each of the first six days of the 
feast, and seven times on the seventh day. This seventh day 
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was called “the Great Hosanna,” and not only the prayers for 
the feast, but even the branches of trees, including the myrtles 
which were attached to the palm-branch, were called “ Ho- 
sannas.” 


The King of Israel. The best texts add «ai, even the king, 
etc. 


14. A young ass (ovdpuov). Only here in the New Testa- 
ment. Matthew mentions an ass and a colt; Mark and Luke a 
colt only. 


18. Met (i77jvtncev). The verb means Zo go to meet. Hence 
Rev., went and met. 


19. Is gone after Him (67/cw aitod arfrSev). The phrase 
occurs only here. Lit., is gone away. 


20. Greeks (“EAAnves). Gentiles, not Hellenists. See on 
Acts vi. 1. Jesus comes into contact with the Gentile world at 
His birth (the Magi) and at the close of His ministry. 


22. Philip—Andrew. ‘They appear together in i. 45; vi. 
4,8. Compare Mark iii. 18. 


23. Answered (azexpivato). The best texts read acroxpiy- 
era, answereth. 


The hour is come, that (€AjAvJev 7 Spa va). This is not 
equivalent to “the hour is come in which.” The hour is used 
absolutely: the erztical hour is come in order that the Son, etc. 


24. Verily, verily. See oni. 51; x. i. 


A corn (6 xoxxos). Properly, the corn or grain. The article 
should be inserted in the translation, because Jesus is citing the 
wheat-grain as a familiar type of that which contains in itself 
the germ of life. So wheat has the article: the corn of the 
wheat. The selection of the corn of wheat as an illustration 
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acquires a peculiar interest from the fact of its being addressed 
to Greeks, familiar with the Eleusinian mysteries celebrated in 
their own country. These mysteries were based on the legend 
of Dionysus (Bacchus). According to the legend his original 
name was Zagreus. Ie was the son of Zeus (Jupiter) by his own 
daughter Persephone (Proserpina), and was destined to succeed 
to supreme dominion and to the wielding of the thunderbolt. 
The jealousy of Here (Juno), the wife of Zeus, incited the 
Titans against him, who killed him while he was contemplat- 
ing his face in a mirror, cut up his body, and boiled it in a 
caldron, leaving only the heart. Zeus, in his wrath, hurled 
the Titans to Tartarus, and Apollo collected the remains of 
Zagreus and buried them. The heart was given to Semele, 
and Zagreus was born again from her under the form of 
Dionysus. The mysteries represented the original birth from 
the serpent, the murder and dismemberment of the child, and 
the revenge inflicted by Zeus; and the symbols exhibited—the 
dice, ball, top, mirror, and apple—signified the toys with which 
the Titans allured the child into their power. Then followed 
the restoration to life; Demeter (Ceres) the goddess of agri- 
culture, the mother of food, putting the limbs together, and 
giving her maternal breasts to the child. All this was pre- 
paratory to the great Eleusinia, in which the risen Dionysus in 
the freshness of his second life was conducted from Athens to 
Eleusis in joyful procession. An ear of corn, plucked in solemn 
silence, was exhibited to the initiated as the object of mystical 
contemplation, as the symbol of the god, prematurely killed, 
but, like the ear enclosing the seed-corn, bearing within him- 
self the germ of a second life. 

With this mingled the legend of Persephone, the daughter 
of Demeter, who was carried off by Pluto to the infernal world. 
The mother wandered over the earth seeking her daughter, and 
having found her, applied to Zeus, through whose intervention 
Persephone, while condemned to Hades for a part of the year, 
was allowed to remain upon earth during the other part. Thus 
the story became the symbol of vegetation, which shoots forth 
in spring, and the power of which withdraws into the earth at 
other seasons of the year. These features of the mysteries set 
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forth, and with the same symbol as that employed by Christ 
here, the crude pagan conception of life rising out of death. 


Alone (autos novos). Lit., itself alone. Rev., by ctself alone, 
25. Life (uy7v). See on Mark xii. 80; Luke i. 46. 


Shall lose (azrovéces). The best texts read azrovnvet, loseth. 
See on Luke ix. 25. 


In this world. This earthly economy, regarded as alien and 
hostile to God. The words are added in order to explain the 
strong phrase, hateth his life or soul. 


Shall keep (dvAd£Ee). See on 1 Pet. i. 4. 


26. Serve (dvaxovm). See on Matt. xx. 26; Mark ix. 35; 
1 Pet.A. 12. 


Me (éuol). Notice the emphatic recurrence of the pronoun 
in this verse. 


My Father. Rev., rightly, the Father. “ Very much of 
the exact force of St. John’s record of the Lord’s words ap- 
pears to depend upon the different conceptions of the two 
forms under which the fatherhood of God is described. God 
is spoken of as ‘the Father’ and as ‘my Father” Generally 
it may be said that the former title expresses the original rela- 
tion of God to being, and specially to humanity, in virtue of 
man’s creation in the divine image; and the latter more par- 
ticularly the relation of the Father to the Son incarnate, and 
so indirectly to man in virtue of the incarnation. The former 
suggests those thoughts which spring from the consideration of 
the absolute moral connection of man with God; the latter, 
those which spring from what is made known to us through 
revelation of the connection of the incarnate Son with God 
and with man. ‘The Father’ corresponds, under this aspect, 
with the group of ideas gathered up in the Lord’s titles, ‘the 
Son,’ ‘the Son of man;’ and ‘my Father’ with those which 
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are gathered up in the title ‘the Son of God,’ ‘ the Christ’” 
(Westcott). 


27. My soul. See reff. on ver. 25. The soul, yuyn, is the 
seat of the human affections; the spirit (arvedua) of the relig- 
tous affections. 


Is troubled (rerdpaxras). The perfect tense; has been dis- 
turbed and remains troubled. The same verb as in xi. 33. No- 
tice that there it is said He groaned in the spirit (tO mvevpari). 
His inward agitation did not arise from personal sorrow or 
sympathy, but from some shock to His moral and spiritual 
sense. 


What shall | say? A natural expression out of the depths 
of our Lord’s humanity : How shall I express my emotion ! 
Some commentators connect this with the following clause, 
shall I say, Hather, save me, etc. But this does not agree 
with the context, and represents a hesitation in the mind of 
Jesus which found no place there.* 


Save me. The shrinking from suffering belongs to the 
human personality of our Lord (compare Matt. xxvi. 39); but 
the prayer, save me from this hour, is not for deliverance from 
suffering, but for victory in the approaching trial. See Heb. v. 
7. The expression is very vivid. ‘Save me owt of this hour.” 


For thiscause. Explained by glorify thy name. For this 
cause, namely, that the Father’s name might be glorified. 


28. Glorify (Sdfacov). (Wyc., clarify, as the Vulgate clari- 
Jjica.) 


Name. See on Matt. xxviii. 19. 


30. For my sake. Emphatic in the Greek order. It is not 
for my sake that this voice hath come. 





* Meyer acutely remarks that this rendering ‘‘ yields the result of an actual 
prayer interwoven into a reflective monologue, and is therefore less suitable 
to a frame of mind so deeply moved.” 
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31. The prince of this world (6 dpywy tov xécpov TovTov). 
The phrase occurs only in the Gospel; here, xiv. 30; xvi. 11. 


Shall be cast out (é«SrAnInoeras Ew). In every case but 
one where the word éx«8ddXwo occurs in John, it is used of cast- 
ing out from a holy place or society. See ii. 15; ix. 34, 35; 3 
John 10; Apoe. xii. 2. Compare John x. 4. 


32. Be lifted up (tw9d). See on iii. 14. The primary 
reference is to the cross, but there is included a reference to 
the resurrection and ascension. Bengel says: “In the very 


cross there was already something tending towards glory.” 
Wyc., enhanced. 


From the earth (é« Tis ys). Lit., out of the earth. 


Will draw (éAndow). See on vi. 44. 


All men (rdvras). Some high authorities read mdyvra, all 
things. 


Unto Me (pos cuautdv). Rev., rightly, wnto Myself: in 
contrast with the prince of this world. 


34. The law. See on x. 34. 


35. With you (ued tuav). The best texts read ev viv, 
among you. 


While ye have (éws). The best texts read os, as: walk in 
conformity with the fact that you have the Light among you. 


Lest darkness come upon you (iva pu cxoria tuas Kata- 
AaB). Rev., better, that darkness overtake you not. On over- 
take see on taketh, Mark ix. 18; and percewed, Acts iv. 13. 


40. He hath blinded, etc. These words of Isaiah are re- 
peated five times in the New Testament as the description of 
the Jewish people in its latest stage of decay. Matt. xiii. 13; 
Mark iv. 12; Luke viii. 10; John xii. 40; Acts xxviii. 26. 
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Hardened (zez@pwxev). See on the kindred noun rapwors, 
hardness, Mark iii. 5. . 


Understand (vojcwow). Rev., better, perceive. Mark has 
cuvacw, understand. See on understanding, Luke ii. 47. 


Be converted (€mictpadaow). See on Matt. xiii.15; Luke 
xxii. 32. Rev., more accurately, ¢wrn, with the idea of turning 
to or toward something (é7r/). 


41. When (d7e). The best texts read dr, because. 
His glory. In the vision in the temple, Isa. vi. 1, 3, 5. 
Of Him. Christ. 


42. Among the chief rulers (xai é« trav apyévrwy). Rev., 
more neatly and accurately, even of the rulers. 


Believed on Him (€mictevoay eis avtov). See oni. 12. It 
is to be noted that John here nses of this imperfect faith 
which refused to complete itself in confession, the formula for 
complete faith. Compare believed in His name (ii. 23), and 
see note there. 


Confess Him (@poroyouv). The Him, or, Rev., it, is not in 
the text. The verb is used absolutely. They did not make 
confession. See on Matt. vii. 23; x. 82; xiv. 7. 


Lest they should be put out of the synagogue (iva pi 
atocuvaywyor yévavtat). Better, that they should not be, ete. 
Compare Rev., ver. 35. On the phrase, be put out of the syna- 
gogue, see on ix. 22. 


43. Praise (d0fav). Much better, Rev., glory, because sug- 
gesting a contrast with the vision of divine glory referred to in 
ver. 41. Compare v. 44. 


Than (47rep). The word cannot be rendered by a corre- 
sponding word in English. The force is, “more than the glory 
of God, though He is so much more glorious.” The word is 
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found nowhere else in the New Testament. Some authorities 
read t7rep, above. 


44. Cried (éxpafev). This is not meant to relate a reap- 
pearance of Jesus in public. The close of His public ministry 
is noted at ver. 36. It is in continuation of the Evangelist’s 
own remarks, and introduces a summary of Jesus’ past teaching 
to the Jews. 


Believeth—on Him that sent Me (micrever—els Tov Tréurp- 
avtd we). This is the first and almost the only place in the 
Gospel where the words belzeve on are used with reference to 
the Father. This rendering in v. 24 is an error. See xiv. 1. 
The phrase is constantly associated with our Lord. At the 
same time it is to be noted that it contemplates the Father as 
the source of the special revelation of Christ, and therefore is 
not absolutely an exception to the habitual usage. The same is 
true of xiv. 1. 


45. Seeth (Sewpe?). Rev., properly, beholdeth. Compare 
xiv. 9. The word is purposely chosen to mark an intent, con- 
tinuous contemplation of Christ, issuing in ever larger knowl- 
edge of the Father. 


lam come (éAjAv9a). The perfect tense, pointing to the 
abiding result of His manifestation. Compare v. 43; vii. 28; 
vill. 42; xvi. 28; xvili. 37. 

Abide in darkness. The phrase occurs only here. Com- 
pare 1 John ii. 9, 11; also viii. 12; xii. 35. 


47. Believe not (u muctevon). The best texts read puddén, 
keep (them). 


Came (7\3ov). The aorist tense, pointing to the purpose of 
the coming, as J am come (ver. 46) to the result. Compare 
viii. 14; ix. 39; x. 10; xii. 27, 47; xv. 22. Both tenses are 
found in viii. 42; xvi. 28. 


48. Rejecteth (a3erav). See on Luke vii. 30. 
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The word (6 Aoyos). Comprehending all the sayings (pn- 
pata). 


The same (éxeivos). That. The pronoun of remote refer- 
ence. Westcott finely remarks: “The resumptive, isolating 
pronoun places in emphatic prominence the teaching which is 
regarded as past, and separated from those to whom it was ad- 
dressed. It stands, as it were, in the distance, as a witness and 
an accuser.” 


The last day. Peculiar to John. See vi. 39. 


49. Of myself (€& guavtod). Out of myself. This formula 
occurs only here. The usual expression is am’ €uavtod. ‘Arr, 
From, as distinguished from é«, out of, marks rather the point 
of departure, while é«, including this idea, emphasizes the 
point of departure as the living and impelling sowrce of that 
which issues forth. In vii. 17, we read, “whether it be oud of 
God (é« tod Ocod), or whether I speak from myself (am’ éwav- 
TOv).” 


Gave (éw«ev). The best texts read dédwxev, the perfect 
tense, hath gwen, the result of the gift still abiding. So Rev. 


Say—speak (ciw—rarjow). The former relating to the 
substance, and the latter to the form of Jesus’ utterances. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1. Before the Feast of the Passover. This clause is to be 
construed with yydmancev, loved, at the close of this verse. No- 
tice that John, in mentioning the Passover, here drops the ex- 
planatory phrase of the Jews (xi. 55). It is not the Passover 
of the Jews which Jesus is about to celebrate, which had degen- 
erated into an empty form, but the national ordinance, accord- 
ing to its true spirit, and with a development of its higher 
meaning. 
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Knowing (eidas). Or, since he knew. 


His hour. See on xii. 23, and compare ii. 4. 


That (iva). In order that; marking the departure as a 
divine decree. 


Depart (ueta8y). The compounded preposition werd, signi- 
fies passing over from one sphere into another. 


His own (rovs idéovs). See on Actsi. 7. Compare xvii. 6 
sqq.; Acts iv. 23; xxiv. 23; 1 Tim. v. 8; Johni. 11. 


He loved (7ydarnoev). Notice that John uses the word in- 
dicating the discriminating affection: the love of choice and 
selection. See on v. 20. 


Unto the end (eis réXos). Interpretations differ. The ren- 
dering of the A. V. and Rey. is of doubtful authority. The 
passages cited in support of this, Matt. x. 22; xxiv. 13; Mark 
xiii. 13, may all be rendered ¢o the uttermost. Morever, other 
formulas are used where the meaning éo the end is unquestiona- 
ble. In Apoc. ii. 26, the only other instance in John’s writings 
where tédos is used in an adverbial phrase, the expression is 
dypt Tédous, unto the end. Similarly Heb. vi. 11. In Heb. iii. 
6, 14, wéxpe Tédous, wnto the end. The phrase may mean at 
Jast, and so is rendered by many here, as Meyer, Lange, Thayer 
(Lex.). “At last He loved them;” that is, showed them the last 
proof of His love. This is the most probable rendering in 
Luke xviii. 5, on which see note. It may also mean Zo the utter- 
most, completely. So Westcott and Godet. But I am inclined, 
with Meyer, to shrink from the “inappropriate gradation” 
which is thus implied, as though Jesus’ love now reached a 
higher degree than before (ayamncas). Hence I prefer the 
rendering at last, or finally He loved them, taking jydrncev, 
loved, in the sense of the manifestation of His love. This 
sense frequently attaches to the verb. See, for instance, 1 John 
iv. 10 (“love viewed in its historic manifestation” Westcott) ; 

Vou. II.—15 
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and compare John iii. 16; Eph. ii. 4; v. 2,25; 2 Thess. ii. 16; 
Apoce. iii. 9. 


2. Supper being ended (Se¢xvov yevouévov). The most 
approved reading is ywvopévov, the present participle, denoting 
while a supper was in progress. Hence Rev., rightly, dwreng 
supper. The A. V. is wrong, even if the reading of the Received 
Text be retained; for in ver. 12 Jesus reclined again, and in 
ver. 26, the supper is still in progress. It should be, supper 
having begun, or having been served.* It is important to note 
the absence of the definite article: @ supper, as distinguished 
from the feast, which also is designated by a different word. 


Having now put (767 BeS8rnxorTos). Rev., better, already. 
Put, is literally, thrown or cast. 


Into the heart of Judas. Meyer, strangely, refers the 
heart, not to Judas, but to the Devil himself; rendering, the 
Devil having already formed the design that Judas should de- 
liver Him up. Godet does not speak too strongly when he says 
that “this meaning is insufferable.” + 


3. Had given (dé5xev). The best texts read éwxer, gave, 
the aorist marking Jesus’ commission as given once for all. 


Was come (é&7A3e). This rendering would require the per- 
fect tense. The aorist points to His coming as a historic fact, 
not as related to its result. See on xii.47. Rev., rightly, came 
Sorth. 


Went (imdyer). Present tense: goeth ; withdrawing from 
the scenes of earth. Note the original order: that tt was from 
God He came forth, and unto God He is going. 





*Godet, with his well-known aversion to departures from the Rec., holds by 
the reading yevoudvov, and explains ywouevouv by when the repast as a repast 
began ; adding that the correction was made in order to place the foot-wash- 
ing at the beginning of the repast, the customary time for it. But the per- 
formance of the act during the course of the meal, is indicated by the words 
in ver. 4, He riseth from (éx) the supper. 

{I am surprised to find it adopted by Milligan and Moulton. 
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4. From the supper (é« tod deizrvov). Out of the group 
gathered at the table. 


Laid aside (t/9nov). Present tense: layeth aside. 


Garments (iwdatia). See on Matt. v.40. Upper garments. 


Towel (Aevriov). A Latin word, lintewm. A linen cloth. 
Only here and ver. 5. 


Girded (8:é{wcev). Only in this chapter and xxi. 7. The 
compound verb means to bind or gird all round. 


5. A bason (vrrjpa). Only here in the New Testament. 
From virto, to wash. 


6. Dost thou wash (cv pov vires)? The two pronouns 
Thou, my, stand together at the beginning of the sentence in 
emphatic contrast. Dost thou of me wash the feet ? 


7. Knowest—shalt know (oldas—yvaon). The A. V. ig- 
nores the distinction between the two words. “ Thou knowest 
not” (ov« oldas), of absolute and complete knowledge. Thou 
shalt learn or perceive (yvoon), of knowledge gained by exper- 
ience. See on ii. 24. 


Hereafter (uera radta). Lit., after these things. 


8. Never (ov u—eis Tov aidva). A very strong expression. 
Lit., thou shalt by no means wash my feet as long as the world 
stands. 


10. He that is washed—wash his feet (0 AeAouvpévos— 
viyacSa). The A. V. obliterates the distinction between 
rove, to bathe, to apply water to the whole body, and vimrra, 
to wash a part of the body. Thus, when Dorcas died (Acts ix. 
37) they bathed her body (Aovcavres). The proverb in 2 Pet. ii. 
22, is about the sow that has been bathed all over (Aovcapérn). 
On the other hand, he who fasts must wash (vias) his face 
(Matt. vi. 17). Both verbs are always used of lang beings in 
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the New Testament. The word for washing things, as nets, 
garments, etc. is wAvvw. See Luke v. 2. All three verbs 
occur in Lev. xv. 11 (Sept.). 


11. Who should betray (rov mapadidovra). Lit., hom that 
as betraying. So in Matt. xxvi. 2, the present tense is used, zs 
being betrayed (mapadidorat). See on Matt. iv. 12, and compare 
apoddrns, betrayer, Luke vi. 16; Acts vii. 52; 2 Tim. iii. 4. 


12. Was set down (dvarecwv). Lit., having reclined. The 
guests reclined on couches, lying on the left side and leaning 
on the left hand. The table was in the hollow square or ob- 
long formed on three sides by the couches, the fourth side 
being open, and the table extending beyond the ends of the 
couches. 


Know ye (yuwaoxere)? Perceive or understand ye? 


13. Master (0 diddoxanros). Lit., the Teacher. Teacher and 
Lord were used, according to the Jewish titles abbi and Mar, 
corresponding to which the followers were disciples or servants. 


14. Your. Inserted in A. V. Better, the Lord and the 
Master as Rev. Both have the article. 


Ought (o¢eirere). The verb means Zo owe. It occurs several 
times in John’s Epistles (1 John ii. 6; iii. 16; iv.11; 3 John 8). 
In the Gospel only here and xix. 7. Compare Luke xvii. 10. In 
Matthew’s version of the Lord’s prayer occur the two kindred 
words odetAnua, debt, and opecrérns, debtor. Jesus here puts 
the obligation to ministry as a debt under which His disciples 
are laid by His ministry to them. The word ought is the past 
tense of owe. et, ought or must (see iii. 7, 14, 30, etc.) ex- 
presses an obligation in the nature of things ; dpeirew, a special, 
personal obligation. 


15. Example (i7dderyua). On the three words used in the 
New Testament for example, irroderypya, Tu7ros, and Setypua, see 
on 2 Pet. ii. 6; 1 Pet. v.38; Jude 7. 
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16. Verily, verily. See oni. 51; x. 1. 


The servant. Noarticle. Better a servant, as Rev., a bond- 
servant. 


He that is sent (a7rocronos). Lit., an apostle. See on Matt. 
Xovas 


17. Happy (waxdpior). Better, as Rev., blessed. See on 
Matt. v. 3. 


18. | have chosen (é&ercEdunv). Aorist tense, J chose. Not 
elected to salvation, but chose as an apostle. 


That the scripture, etc. (fa). Elliptical. We must supply 
this choice was made in order that, etc. 


Eateth (tp#ywv). With the exception of Matt. xxiv. 38, the 
word occurs only in John. See on vi. 54. Originally it meens 
to gnaw or crunch ; to chew raw vegetables or frurts, and hence 
often used of animals feeding, as Homer (“ Odyssey,” vi., 90), 
of mules feeding. Of course it has lost its original sense in 
the New Testament, as it did to some extent in classical Greek, 
though, as applied to men, it more commonly referred to eat- 
ing vegetables or fruit, as Aristophanes (“ Peace,” 1325) ota 
tparyew, to eat figs. The entire divorce in the New Testament 
from its primitive sense is shown in its application to the flesh 
of Christ (vi. 54). It is used by John only in connection with 
Christ. 


Bread with me (ser éeuovd Tov dprov). Some editors read, 
pov Tov aprov, my bread. 


Heel (répvav). Only here in the New Testament. The 
metaphor is of one administering a kick. Thus Plutarch, de- 
scribing the robber Sciron, who was accustomed “out of inso- 
lence and wantonness to stretch forth his feet to strangers, 
commanding them to wash them, and then, when they did it, 
with a kick to send them down the rock into the sea ” (“ The- 
seus”). Some have explained the metaphor by the tripping up 
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of one’s feet in wrestling; but, as Meyer justly says, “ Jesus was 
not overreached.” The quotation is from the Hebrew, not the 
Septuagint of Ps. xli. 9 (Sept. xl.). The Septuagint reads, 
“For the man of my peace in whom I hoped, who eateth my 
bread, magnified his cunning (arepycpdr, lit., tripping up) 
against me.” 


19. Now (am dptt). Rev., correctly, from henceforth. Com- 
pare i. 52; xiv. 7; Matt. xxiii. 39. 


lam he (eyo eur). Or, Zam. See on viii. 24. 


21-35. Compare Matt. xxvi. 21-25; Mark xiv. 18-21; Luke 
xxii. 21-23. | 


21. Was troubled in spirit. See on xi. 33; xii. 27. The 
agitation was in the highest region of the spiritual life (7rvedua). 


One of you shall betray me. So Matthew and Mark, with 
the addition of, who eateth with me. Luke, the hand of him 
that betrayeth me is with me on the table. 


22. Looked (é8Aezov). The imperfect tense, kept looking 
as they doubted. 


Doubting (a7ropovpevor). See on Mark vi. 20. 


He spake (Aéyev). The present tense, speaketh, introduced 
with lively effect. 


23. Was leaning on Jesus’ bosom (jv avaxeipevos ev TO 
xodr@ Tov 'Incod). The Rev. renders, “there was at the table 
reclining,” etc. At the table is added because the verb is the 
general term equivalent to stéting at table. “In Jesus’ bosom,” 
defines John’s position relatively to the other guests. As the 
guests reclined upon the left arm, the feet being stretched out 
behind, the head of each would be near the breast of his com- 
panion on the left. Supposing that Jesus, Peter, and John 
were together, Jesus would occupy the central place, the place 
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of honor, and John, being in front of Him, could readily lean 
back and speak to Him. Peter would be behind him. 


Bosom. See on Luke vi. 38. The Synoptists do not give 
this incident. 


24. Beckoneth (vever). Lit., noddeth. 


That he should ask who it should be (ruSéo3ar tis av 
ein). The best texts read, cal Néyer avT@ elré Tis eat, and 
saith unto him, Tell us who tt 2s. 


25. Lying (éurecav). This word is, literally, to fall upon, 
and is so rendered in almost every instance in the New Testa- 
ment. In Mark iii. 10, it is applied to the multitudes pressing 
upon Christ. It occurs, however, nowhere else in John, and 
therefore some of the best authorities read avamrecoy, leaning 
back, a verb which John uses several times in the Gospel, as in 
ver. 12.* So Rev. Whichever of the two is read, it points out 
the distinction, which the A. V. misses by the translation lying, 
between 7 avaxelwevos (ver. 23), which describes the reclining 
position of John throughout the meal, and the sudden change 
of posture pictured by dvarrecwy, leaning back. The distinction 
is enforced by the different preposition in each case: reclining 
in (év) Jesus’ bosom, and leaning back (dvd). Again, the words 
bosom and breast represent different words in the Greek ; 
«dros representing more generally the bend formed by the 
front part of the reclining person, the dap, and orfdos the 
breast proper. The verb avarimta, to lean back, always in the 
New Testament describes a change of position. It is used of 
a rower bending back for a fresh stroke. Plato, in the well- 
known passage of the “Phedrus,” in which the soul is de- 
scribed under the figure of two horses and a charioteer, says 
that when the charioteer beholds the vision of love he is afraid, 
and falls backward (avérecev), 80 that he brings the steeds upon 
their haunches. 





* Godet’s affection for the ‘treceived reading” carries him rather beyond 
bounds, when it leads him to say that avawecay ‘‘seems absurd.” 
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As he was (ov7ws). Inserted by the best texts, and not 
found in the A. V. Reclining as he was, he leaned back. The 
general attitude of reclining was maintained. Compare iv. 6: 
“sat thus (o’tws) on the well.” According to the original in- 
stitution, the Passover was to be eaten standing (Exod. xii. 11). 
After the Captivity the custom was changed, and the guests re- 
clined. The Rabbis insisted that at least a part of the Paschal 
meal should be eaten in that position, because it was the man- 
ner of slaves to eat standing, and the recumbent position 
showed that they had been delivered from bondage into free- 
dom. 


Breast (o77#Jos). From tornus, to cause to stand. Hence, 
that which stands out. In later writings John was known as 
0 éruatHSuos, the one on the breast, or the bosom friend. 


26. To whom I shall give a sop when I have dipped it 
(S eyo Bdryras To roplov éridéow). The best texts read d éya 
Bayo to Yopiov cal Soc aite, for whom I shall dip the 
sop and give wt him. 


Sop (ywpiov). Only in this chapter. Diminutive from 
Yopnos, a morsel, which, in turn, is from de, to rub, or to 
crumble. Homer, of the Cyclops: 


“‘Then from his mouth came bits (Wwuol) of human flesh 
Mingled with wine.” ““Odyssey,” ix., 374. 


And Xenophon: “ And on one occasion having seen one of his 
companions at table tasting many dishes with one b2¢ (oud) 
of bread” (“ Memorabilia,” iii, 14, 15). The kindred verb yo- 
uifw, rendered feed, occurs Rom. xii. 20; 1 Cor. xiii. 3. See 
also Septuagint, Ps. Ixxix. 5; Ixxx. 16. According to its ety- 
mology, the verb means to feed with morsels; and it was used 
by the Greeks of a nurse chewing the food and administering 
it to an infant. So Aristophanes: “And one laid the child to 
rest, and another bathed it, and another fed (épapicev) it” 
(“ Lysistrate,” 19, 20). This sense may possibly color the word 
as used in Rom. xii. 20: “If thine enemy hunger, feed (spouute) 
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him ;” with tender care. In 1 Cor. xiii. 3, the original sense 


appears to be emphasized: “Though J bestow all my goods to 
Seed the poor (popicw).” This idea is that of doling away in 
morsels. Dean Stanley says: “Who that has witnessed the 
almsgiving in a Catholic monastery, or the court of a Spanish 
or Sicilian bishop’s or archbishop’s palace, where immense rev- 
enues are syringed away in farthings to herds of beggars, but 
must feel the force of the Apostle’s half satirical yopulow?” 


Dipped the sop. Compare Matt. xxvi.23; Mark xiv. 20. 
The regular sop of the Paschal supper consisted of the follow- 
ing things wrapped together: flesh of the Paschal lamb, a 
piece of unleavened bread, and bitter herbs. The sauce into 
which it was dipped does not belong to the original institution, 
but had been introduced before the days of Christ. According 
to one authority it consisted of only vinegar and water (com- 
pare Ruth ii. 14); others describe it as a mixture of vinegar, 
figs, dates, almonds, and spice. The flour which was used to 
thicken the sauce on ordinary occasions was forbidden at the 
Passover by the Rabbins, lest it might occasion a slight fer- 
mentation. According to some, the sauce was beaten up to the 
consistence of mortar, in order to commemorate the toils of the 
Israelites in laying bricks in Egypt. 


To Judas Iscariot the son of Simon (Iovéda Xipwvos 
*Ioxapiorn). The best texts read “Ioxapiudrov. “Judas the 
son of Simon Iscariot.” So vi. 71. The act was a mark of 
forbearance and good-will toward the traitor, and a tacit appeal 
to his conscience against the contemplated treachery. 


27. Then (rdre). With a peculiar emphasis, marking the 
decisive point at which Judas was finally committed to his dark 
deed. The token of good-will which Jesus had offered, if it 
did not soften his heart would harden it; and Judas appears to 
have so interpreted it as to confirm him in his purpose. 


Satan. The only occurrence of the word in this Gospel. 
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Into him (eis éxeivov). The pronoun of remote reference 
sets Judas apart from the company of the disciples. 


Quickly (taysov). Lit. more quickly. The comparative 
implies a command to hasten his work, which was already 
begun. 


29. The bag. See on xii. 6. 


Buy (ayopacov). An incidental argument in favor of this 
gathering of the disciples having taken place on the evening of 
the Paschal feast. Had it been on the previous evening, no 
one would have thought of Judas going out at night to buy 
provisions for the feast, when there was the whole of the next 
day for it, nor would they have thought of his going out to 
seek the poor at that hour. The 15th Nisan, the time of the 
Passover celebration, was indeed invested with the sanctity of 
a Sabbath; but provision and preparation of the needful food 
was expressly allowed on that day. The Rabbinical rules even 
provided for the procuring of the Paschal lamb on the Pass- 
over eve when that happened to fall on the Sabbath. 


Against the feast (eis tv éoptnv). Rev., better, for the 
feast. The Passover feast. The meal of which they had been 
partaking was the preliminary meal, at the close of which the 
Passover was celebrated; just as, subsequently, the Eucharist 
was celebrated at the close of the Agape, or love-feast. Notice 
the different word, éopry, feast, instead of Sefvov, supper, and 
the article with feast. 


To the poor. Perhaps to help them procure their Paschal 
lamb. 


30. He (€xeZvos). See on ver. 27. 


31. Now. Marking a crisis, at which Jesus is relieved of 
the presence of the traitor, and accepts the consequences of his 
treachery. 
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Is—glorified (éd0&dc3n). Lit., was glorified. The aorist 
points to the withdrawal of Judas. Jesus was glorified through 
death, and His fate was sealed (humanly speaking) by Judas’ 
going out. He speaks of the death and consequent glorification 
as already accomplished. 


32. If God be glorified in Him. The most ancient au- 
thorities omit. 


In Himself (€v éavt@). His glory will be contained in and 
identified with the divine glory. Compare “the glory which I 
had with thee,” mapa coi (xvii. 5). “Ev an, indicates unity of 
being ; mapa with, unity of postion. 


33. Little children (rexvia). Diminuitive, occurring only 
here in the Gospel, but repeatedly in the First Epistle. No- 
where else in the New Testament. 


Now (dpzz). In ver. 31, now is viv, which marks the point 
of time absolutely. “Apts marks the point of time as related 
to the past or to the future. Thus, “from the days of John 
the Baptist until now” (apts, Matt. xi. 12). “Thinkest thou 
that I cannot now (apt) pray to my Father?” though succor 
has been delayed all along till now (Matt. xxvi. 53). Here the 
word implies that the sorrowful announcement of Jesus’ depart- 
ure from His disciples had been withheld until the present. 
The time was now come. 


34. New (xawnv). See on Matt. xxvi. 29. 


Commandment (évtoAnv). The word for a single com- 
mandment or injunction, but used also for the whole body of 
the moral precepts of Christianity. See 1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Pet. 
ii. 21; iii. 2. See also on Jas. ii. 8. This new commandment 
embodies the essential principle of the whole law. Compare 
also 1 John iii. 23. Some interpreters, instead of taking that 
ye love one another, etc., as the definition of the commandment, 
explain the commandment as referring to the ordinance of the 
Holy Communion, and render, “a new commandment (to ob- 
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serve this ordinance) I give unto you, in order that ye love one 
another.” It is, however, more than improbable, and contrary 
to usage, that the Holy Supper should be spoken of as évTOM) 
a commandment. 


That (#a). With its usual ¢elic* force; indicating the 
scope and not merely the form or nature of the commandment. 


As (xa9a@s). Rev., better, even as. Not a simple comparison 
(Saep), but a conformity ; the love is to be of the same nature. 
There are, however, two ways of rendering the passage. 1. “I 
give you a new commandment, that ye love one another with 
the same devotion with which I loved you.” 2. “I give you a 
new commandment, that ye love one another, even as up to this 
moment I loved you, in order that you may imitate my love 
one toward another.” By the first rendering the character of 
the mutual love of Christians is described ; by the second, its 
ground. The Rev. gives the latter in margin. 


35. Shall—know (yeoovtar). Perceive, or come to know. 


My disciples (€u0i waJdnrat). See on Matt. xii. 49.  Lit., 
disciples unto me. Compare xv. 8. 


36-38. Compare Matt. xxvi. 31-35; Mark xiv. 27-31; Luke 
xxii. 31-38. 


37. Now (aptv). Without waiting for a future time. See 
on ver. 33, and compare viv now, in ver. 36. 


I will lay down my life. See on x. 11. 


38. Wilt thou lay down thy life? Fora similar repetition 
of Peter’s own words, see on xxi. 17. 





* Directed to an end (réAos), and therefore marking a purpose. 


——— 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


1. Heart («apdia). Never used in the New Testament, as 
in the Septuagint, of the mere physical organ, though some- 
times of the vigor and sense of physical life (Acts xiv. 17; 
Jas. v.5; Luke xxi. 34). Generally, the centre of our complex 
being—physical, moral, spiritual, and intellectual. See on Mark 
xii. 30. The immediate organ by which man lives his personal 
life, and where that entire personal life concentrates itself. It 
is thus used sometimes as parallel to Wuy7, the individual life, 
and to mvedyua the principle of life, which manifests itself in the 
yuy7. Strictly, capdéa is the immediate organ of yyy, occupy- 
ing a mediating position between it and wvedpa. In the heart 
(xap8ia) the spirit (rvedpa), which is the distinctive principle 
of the life or soul (vy7), has the seat of its activity. 

Emotions of joy or sorrow are thus ascribed both to the 
heart and to the soul. Compare John xiv. 27, “Let not your 
heart (kapSia) be troubled;” and John xii. 27, “Now is my 
soul (uy) troubled.” The heart is the focus of the religious 
life (Matt. xxii. 37; Luke vi. 45; 2 Tim. ii. 22). It is the 
sphere of the operation of grace (Matt. xiii. 19; Luke viii. 15 ; 
xxiv. 32; Acts ii. 37; Rom. x. 9,10). Also of the opposite 
principle (John xiii. 2; Acts v. 3). Used also as the seat of the 
understanding ; the faculty of intelligence as applied to divine 
things (Matt. xiii. 15; Rom. i. 21; Mark viii. 17). 


Ye believe—believe also (auctevete xal mictevete). The 
verbs may be taken either as indicatives or as imperatives. 
Thus we may render: ye believe in God, ye believe also wn me ; 
or, believe in God and ye believe in me ; or, believe in God and 
believe in me; or again, as A. V. The third of these render- 
ings corresponds best with the hortatory character of the dis- 
course. 


2. House (oixia). The dwelling-place. Used primarily of 
the edifice (Matt. vii. 24; viii. 14; ix. 10; Acts iv. 34). Of 
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the family or all the persons inhabiting the house (Matt. xii. 
25; John iv. 53; 1 Cor. xvi. 15; Matt. x. 13). Of property 
(Matt. xxiii. 14; Mark xii. 40). Here meaning heaven.* 


Mansions (yovat). Only here and ver. 23. From pévw to 
stay or abide. Originally a staying or abiding or delay. Thus 
Thucydides, of Pausanias: “ He settled at Colone in Troas, 
and was reported to the Ephors to be negotiating with the 
Barbarians, and to be staying there (rhv poviyy trovovpevos, lit., 
making a stay) for no good purpose” (i., 181). Thence, @ stay- 
ing or abiding-place ; an abode. The word mansion has a 
similar etymology and follows the same course of development, 
being derived from manere, to remain. Mansio is thus, first, a 
staying, and then a dwedlling-place. A later meaning of both 
mansio and povy is a halting-place or station on a journey. 
Some expositors, as Trench and Westcott, explain the word 
here according to this later meaning, as indicating the combi- 
nation of the contrasted notions of progress and repose in the 
vision of the future.t This is quite untenable. The word 
means here abodes. Compare Homer’s description of Priam’s 
palace : 


‘* A palace built with graceful porticoes, 
And fifty chambers near each other, walled 
With polished stone, the rooms of Priam’s sons 
And of their wives; and opposite to these 





* The explanation given by Milligan and Moulton is, that the Father’s 
house includes earth as well as heaven: that it is. in short, the universe, over 
which the Father rules, having many apartments, some on this side, others 
beyond the grave. When, therefore, Jesus goes away, it is only to another 
chamber of the one house of the Father. The main thought is that wherever 
Jesus is, wherever we are, we are all in the Father's house, and therefore 
there can be no real separation between Jesus and His disciples. This is very 
beautiful, and, in itself, true ; but, as an explanation of this passage, is not 
warranted by anything in it, but is rather read into it. 

+ W. Aldis Wright (‘‘ Bible Word-Book ”) is wrong in calling this “the 
primary meaning” of the word. No authorities for the use of mansio in this 
sense are quoted earlier than Pliny and Suetonius, and none for this use of 
uovh earlier than Pausanias (A.D. 180). Canon Westcott’s interpretation is 


effectively demolished (usually no easy thing to do) by J. Sterling Berry, in 
The Hxpositor, 2d series, vol. iii, p. 397, 
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Twelve chambers for his daughters, also near 
Each other ; and, with polished marble walls, 
The sleeping-rooms of Priam’s sons-in-law 
And their unblemished consorts.” 


“Tliad,” vi, 242-250. 


Godet remarks: ‘The image is derived from those vast oriental 
palaces, in which there is an abode not only for the sovereign 
and the heir to the throne, but also for all the sons of the king, 
however numerous they may be.” 


If it were not so, | would have told you (ed dé ux edzrov ay 
vpiv). Wyc., If anything less, I had said to you. 


| go to prepare, etc. Many earlier interpreters refer J 
would have told you to these words, and render J would have 
told you that I go to prepare a place for you. But this is in- 
admissible, because Jesus says (ver. 3) that He is actually go- 
ing to prepare a place. The better rendering regards ¢f 2 were 
not so, I would have told you, as parenthetical, and connects the 
following sentence with are many mansions, by means of 671, 
Jor or because, which the best texts insert. “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions (if it were not so, I would have told 
you), for I go to prepare a place for you.” 


I go to prepare. Compare Num. x. 33. Also Heb. vi. 20, 
“whither the forerunner is for us entered, even Jesus.” 


A place (ro7ov). See on xi. 48. The heavenly dwelling is 
thus described by three words: house, abode, place. 


3. If | go (éav mopev9d). TTopevopas, go, of going with a 
definite object. See on viii. 21. 


I will come again (dru epyoua). The present tense; / 
come, so Rev. Not to be limited to the Lord’s second and 
glorious coming at the last day, nor to any speccal coming, such 
as Pentecost, though these are all included in the expression ; 
rather to be taken of His continual coming and presence by 
the Holy Spirit. ‘Christ is, in fact, from the moment of His 
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resurrection, ever coming into the world and to the Church, and 
to men as the risen Lord” (Westcott). 


And receive (7apad7ouas). Here the future tense, well 
recewe. Rey., therefore, much better: J come again and will 
recewe you. The change of tense is intentional, the future 
pointing to the future personal reception of the believer 
through death. Christ is with the disciple alway, continually 
“coming” to him, unto the end of the world. Then He will 
receive him into that immediate fellowship, where he “shall 
see Him as He is.” The verb trapadkayBdvw is used in the 
New Testament of taking along with (Matt. iv. 5; xvii. 1; 
Acts xvi. 33, on all which see notes): of taking to (Matt. i. 20; 
John xiv. 3): of taking from, recewing by transmission ; so 
mostly in Paul (Gal. i. 12; Col. ii. 6; iv. 17; 1 Thess. ii. 13, 
etc. See also Matt. xxiv. 40, 41). It is scarcely fanciful to 
see the first two meanings blended in the use of the verb in 
this passage. Jesus, by the Spirit, takes His own along with 
Him through life, and then takes them to His side at death. 
He himself conducts them to Himself. 


lam. See on vii. 34. 
4. | go (tmdyw). Withdraw from you. See on viii. 21. 


Ye know, and the way ye know (oidate, Kal tiv odov 
oldate). The best texts omit the second ye know, and the and 
before the way; reading, whither I go ye know the way. 


5. And how can we know (kal mas duvdyeda thy odov 
eidévat). The best texts substitute olSauev, know we, for duvap- 
eda, can we ; reading, how know we the way. So Rev. Some 
also omit and before how. 


6. | am the way. The disciples are engrossed with the 
thought of separation from Jesus. To Thomas, ignorance of 
whither Jesus is going involves ignorance of the way. ‘“ There- 
fore, with loving condescension the figure is taken up, and they 
are assured that He is Himself, if we may so speak, this dis- 
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tance to be traversed” (Milligan and Moulton). All along the 
course to the Father’s house they are still with Him. 


The truth. As being the perfect revelation of God the 
Father: combining in Himself and manifesting all divine real- 
ity, whether in the being, the law, or the character of God. 
He embodies what men ought to know and believe of God; 
what they should do as children of God, and what they should 
be. 


The life. Not only life in the futwre world. He is “the 
principle and source of life in its temporal development and 
future consummation, so that whoever has not received Him 
into himself by faith, has become a prey to spiritual and eter- 
nal death” (Meyer). “He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life.’ Compare Col. iii. 4; John vi. 50, 51; xi. 
25, 26. 

“T am the way, the truth, and the life. Without the way 
there is no going; without the truth there is no knowing; 
without the life there is no living. I am the way which thou 
shouldst pursue; the truth which thou shouldst believe; the 
life which thou shouldst hope for” (Thomas 4 Kempis, “Imi- 
tation of Christ,” iii., 56). On Cw, life, see on i. 4. 


Unto the Father. The end of the way. 


7. Had known (éyvoxete). Rather, had learned to know, 
through my successive revelations of myself. 


Ye should have known (éyexerre av). The same verb as 
above. Some editors, however, read #decre, the verb signifying 
absolute knowledge, the knowledge of intuition and satisfied 
conviction. If this is adopted, it marks a contrast with the 
progresswe knowledge indicated by éyvéxerte. See on ii. 24. 


My Father. Not the Father, as ver. 6. It is the knowledge 
of the Father in His relation to the Son. Through this knowl- 
edge the knowledge of God as the Father, “in the deepest 
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verity of His being,” is attained. This latter knowledge is bet- 
ter expressed by ofda. See on iv. 21. 


Have seen. See oni. 18. 
9. Have | been (eiuc). Lit., am J. 
Known (éyvoxds). Come to know. 


Sayest thou (od). Emphatic. Zhou who didst say, “We 
have found him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets 
did write” (i. 46). Omit and before how sayest thou. 


10. Of myself (a7 éuavTov). Rev., better, from myself. 
See on vii. 17. 


The Father that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works 
(6 8é matip o év éuol pévov, adtos moved Ta épya). ‘The best 
texts read, o 5é mratnp év éuol pévwv troved TA Epa avtov; the 
Father abiding in me doeth His works. Philip doubts whether 
Christ is in the Father, and the Fatherin Him. The answer 
is twofold, corresponding to the two phases of the doubt. 
His words, spoken not from Himself, are from the Father, and 
therefore He utters them from within the Father, and is Him- 
self in the Father. His works are the works of the Father 
abiding in Him; therefore the Father is in Him. 


11. Believe me (atoreveré wor). The plural of the impera- 
tive: “believe ye me.” Compare believest thou, ver. 10. 
These words are addressed to the disciples collectively, whose 
thought Philip had voiced. 


Or else (ei dé yu). Lit., but tf not. If you do not believe 
on the authority of my personal statement. 


For the very works’ sake (dia ta épya avira). Lit., on 
account of the works themselves, irrespective of my oral testi- 
mony. 


12. Greater works. Not more remarkable miracles, but 
referring to the wider work of the apostolic ministry under the 
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dispensation of the Spirit. This work was of a higher nature 
than mere bodily cures. Godet truthfully says: “That which 
was done by St. Peter at Pentecost, by St. Paul all over the 
world, that which is effected by an ordinary preacher, a single 
believer, by bringing the Spirit into the heart, could not be 
done by Jesus during His sojourn in this world.” Jesus’ per- 
sonal ministry in the flesh must be a local ministry. Only 
under the dispensation of the Spirit could it be wndversal. 


13. In my name. The first occurrence of the phrase. See 
on Matt. xxviii. 19. Prayer is made in the name of Jesus, “if 
this name, Jesus Christ, as the full substance of the saving 
faith and confession of him who prays, is, in his consciousness, 
the element in which the prayerful activity moves; so that 
thus that Name, embracing the whole revelation of redemp- 
tion, is that which specifically measures and defines the disposi- 
tion, feeling, object, and contents of prayer. The express wse 
of the name of Jesus therein is no specific token; the question 
is of the spirit and mind of him who prays” (Meyer). West- 
cott cites Augustine to the effect that the prayer in Christ’s 
name must be consistent with Christ’s character, and that He 
fulfils it as Saviour, and therefore just so far as it conduces te 
salvation. 


14. If ye shall ask anything. Some authorities insert me. 
So Rev. This implies prayer to Christ. 


15. Keep (tnpyjcarte). The best texts read typycere, ye will 
keep. Lay up in your hearts and preserve by careful watching. 
See on reserved, 1 Pet. i. 4. 


My commandments (ras évtoAds Tas euas). Lit., the com 
mandments which are mine. See on x. 27, 


16. | will pray (€p@7jow). See on xi. 22. 
Comforter (wapaxAnrov). Only in John’s Gospel and First 


Epistle (xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7; 1 Ep. ii. 1). From mapa, 
to the side of, and Karéw, to summon. Hence, originally, one 
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who ts called to another's side to aid him, as an advocate in a 
court of justice. The later, Hellenistic use of mapaxanely and 
mapdkdnows, to denote the act of consoling and consolation, gave 
rise to the rendering Comforter, which is given in every instance 
in the Gospel, but is changed to advocate in 1 John ii. 1, agree- 
ably to its uniform signification in classical Greek. The argu- 
ment in favor of this rendering throughout is conclusive. It is 
urged that the rendering Comforter is justified by the fact that, 
in its original sense, it means more than a mere consoler, being 
derived from the Latin confortare, to strengthen, and that the 
Comforter is therefore one who strengthens the cause and the 
courage of his client at the bar: but, as Bishop Lightfoot ob- 
serves, the history of this interpretation shows that it is not 
reached by this process, but grew out of a grammatical error, 
and that therefore this account can only be accepted as an 
apology after the fact, and not as an explanation of the fact. 
The Holy Spirit is, therefore, by the word zrapd«XnrTos, of which 
Paraclete is a transcription, represented as our Advocate or 
Counsel, ‘who suggests true reasonings to our minds, and true 
courses of action for our lives, who convicts our adversary, the 
world, of wrong, and pleads our cause before God our Father.” 
It is to be noted that Jesws as well as the Holy Spirit is repre- 
sented as Paraclete. The Holy Spirit is to be another Para- 
clete, and this falls in with the statement in the First Epistle, 
“we have an advocate with God, even Jesus Christ.” Compare 
Rom. viii. 26. See on Luke vi. 24. Note also that the word 
another is &dXov, and not érepov, which means different. The 
advocate who is to be sent is not different from Christ, but an- 
other similar to Himself. See on Matt. vi. 24.* 


With you (ue? tuav). Notice the three prepositions used 
in this verse to describe the Spirit’s relation to the believer. 
Wath you (werd), in fellowship; by you (sapd), in His personal 





*The student will find the whole question discussed by Bishop Lightfoot 
(‘On a Fresh Revision of the New Testament,” p. 58 sqq.) ; Julius Charles Hare 
(‘‘ Mission of the Comforter,” p. 348) ; and Canon Westcott (Introduction to the 
Commentary on John’s Gospel, Speaker’s Commentary, p. 211). See also his 
note on 1 John ii. 1, in his Commentary on the Epistles of John. 
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presence ; im you (év), as an indwelling personal energy, at the 
springs of the life. 


17. The Spirit of Truth. ‘A most exquisite title,” says 
Bengel. The Spirit, who has the truth, reveals it, by know]l- 
edge in the understanding; confers it by practical proof and 
taste in the will; testifies of it to others also through those to 
whom He has revealed it; and defends that truth, of which 
ch. i. 17 speaks, grace and truth. . . . The truth makes all 
our virtues true. Otherwise there is a kind of false knowledge, 
false faith, false hope, false love; but there is no such thing as 
false truth.” 


The world. See oni. 9. 
Shall be in you. Some editors read, éoriy, ¢s in you. 
18. Leave (agyjcw). See on iv. 3. 


Comfortless (dpdavovs). Lit., bereft or orphans. Only here 
and Jas. i. 27, where it is rendered fatherless. Compare my lattle 
children (xiii. 33). “He hath not deft us without a rule (xiii. 
34); nor without an example (xiii. 15); nor without a motiwe 
(xiv. 15); nor without a strength (xv. 5); nor without a warn- 
ing (xv. 2,6); nor without a Comforter (xiv.18); nor without 
a reward (xiv. 2) (James Ford, “The Gospel of St. John Ius- 
trated ”’). 


i will come (épyouar). Present tense, [ come. See on ver. 3. 


19. Ye shall live also (ai dpeis Sjoeoe). This may also be 
rendered, and ye shall live, explaining the former statement, ye 
behold me. So Rev., in margin. This is better. John is not 
arguing for the dependence of their life on Christ’s, but for 
fellowship with Christ as the ground of spiritual vision. 


21. Hath. “Who has in memory and keeps in life” (Au- 
gustine). 
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Will manifest (€udaviow). Properly, of manifestation to 
the sight, as distinguished from nro, to make evident to the 
mind (1 Cor. iii. 18; Col. i. 8, etc.). A clear, conspicuous mani- 
festation is indicated. Compare ye see me (ver. 19). “It con- 
veys more than the disclosing of an undiscovered presence 
(aroxadvrrw), or the manifesting of a hidden one (¢avepow) ” 
(Westcott). 


22. Judas. See on Thaddeus, Mark iii. 18. 


Not Iscariot. The Rev. improves the translation by placing 
these words immediately after Judas. ‘“ He distinguishes the 
godly Judas, not by his own surname, but by the negation of 
the other’s; marking at the same time the traitor as present 
again after his negotiation with the adversaries, but as having 
no sympathy with such a question” (Bengel). 


How is it (té yéyovev). Lit., what has come to pass. Im- 
plying that Judas thought that some change had taken place 
in Jesus’ plans. He had assumed that Jesus would, as the 
Messiah, reveal Himself publicly. 


23. My word (Adyov pov). The entire gospel message, as 
distinguished from its separate parts or commandments. 


We will come. Compare x. 380; Apoe. ili. 20. 


Abode (povjv). See on ver. 2. Compare 1 Johnii. 24; 
v. 15. 


24. My sayings (Aoyous). Rev., words. Compare word, 
ver. 23. The constituent parts of the one word. 


25. Being yet present (uévwv). Rev., stronger and more 
literally, while yet abiding. 


26. In my name. See on ver. 13. 


He (€xetvos). Setting the Advocate distinctly and sharply 
before the hearers. The pronoun is used in John’s First Epis- 
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tle, distinctively of our Lord. See 1 John ii. 6; iii. 3, 5, 7,16; 


nyaelog 


| have said (ezzrov). The aorist tense, J said. 


27. Peace. “These are last words, as of one who is about 
to go away and says ‘ good-night’ or gives his blessing” 
(Luther). Peace / was the ordinary oriental greeting at part- 
ing. Compare xx. 21. 


My peace I give. Compare 1 Johniii.1. “Itis of hes own 
that one gives” (Godet). 


Let it be afraid (SeAvdtw). Only here in the New Tes- 
tament. Properly it signifies cowardly fear. Rev., fearful. 
The kindred adjective devAds fearful, is used by Matthew of 
the disciples in the storm (viii. 26), and in the Apocalypse 
of those who deny the faith through fear of persecution (xxi. 
8). The kindred noun, decAéa, occurs only in 2 Tim. i. 7, “ God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear,” contrasted with the spirit 
of power, love, and a sound mind. 


28. | said. Omit, and read, ye would have rejoiced because 
I go unto the Father. 


30. Hereafter | will not talk (ov« étt Aadyjow). Rev., more 
correctly, J will no more speak. 


The prince of this world. The best texts read, “of the 
world.” 


Hath nothing in me. No right nor power over Christ 
which sin in Him could give. The Greek order is, in me he 
hath nothing. 


31. But that the world may know, etc. The connection 
in this verse is much disputed. Some explain, Arvse, let ws go 
hence, that the world may know that I love the Father, and that 
even as the Father commanded me so I do. Others, So I do, 
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that the world may know—and even as the Father, etc. Others, 
again, take the opening phrase as elliptical, supplying either, 
he cometh, i.e., Satan, in order that the world may know—and 
that as the Father, etc.; or, Z surrender myself to suffering and 
death that the world may know, etc. In this case, Arise, etc., 
will form, as in A. V. and Rev., an independent sentence. I 
incline to adopt this. The phrase adn iva, but in order that, 
with an ellipsis, is common in John. See i. 8, 31; ix. 3; xiii. 
18; xv. 25; 1 John ii. 19. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Wuaere the following discourses were uttered is a matter of 
uncertainty. Some suppose that after the words, A7vse, let us go 
hence, the disciples still lingered at the table. Others, that the 
discourses were spoken on the way to the Mount of Olives; 
and others, again, in the court of the temple. Assuming that 
the figure of the vine was suggested by some external object, 
that object is explained according to the different views of the 
scene of the discourses. Those who think that it was the 
chamber which the company had not yet left, suggest the cup 
of wine of which they had recently partaken (Meyer); ora 
vine whose tendrils had crept into the room (Tholuck) ; or the 
view of vineyards outside in the light of the moon (Storr). 
Those who assign the discourses to the walk to the Mount of 
Olives, down to Kedron through the vineyards, draw the figure 
from the vineyards, and the fires burning along the sides of the 
Kedron valley in order to consume the vine-cuttings (Lange, 
Godet). Those who place the discourses in the court of the 
temple, find the suggestion in the great golden vine over the 
temple-gate (Westcott, Lampe). Others, again, think that the 
similitude was not drawn from any external object, but was 
suggested by the familiar Old Testament symbolism of the 
vineyard and the vine, as in Ps. Ixxx. 8-19; Isa. v. 1 sqq.; 
Jer. ii. 21; Ezek. xix.10 sqq. (So Licke, Alford, Milligan and 
Moulton, and Trench), 
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1. The true vine (7 durreros 4 adrnIiv7). Lit., the vine, 
the true (vine). True, genuine, answering to the perfect ideal. 
See oni. 9. The vine was a symbol of the ancient church. 
See the passages cited above, and Hosea x.1; Matt. xxi. 33; 
Luke xiii. 6. 


Husbandman (yewpyos). From yi, the earth, and épya, to 
work. The vine-dresser is auredoupyos, occurring only at Luke 
xiii. 7; but the office of the vine-dresser is a subordinate one, 
while yewpyds may indicate the proprietor. See 2 Chron. xxvi. 
10 (Sept.), where the word is applied to King Uzziah. So of 
Noah, Gen. ix. 20. In Matt. xxi. 33-41, the yewpyot represent 
the chiefs and leaders of the Jews. Wyc., an earth-tiller. 


2. Branch («Ajpa). Occurring only in this chapter. Both 
this and «Adéos, branch (see on Matt. xxiv. 32; Mark xi. 8) are 
derived from «Ado, to break. The word emphasizes the ideas 
of tenderness and flexibility. 


Purgeth (xaJaipe). Cleanseth, Rev. 


3. Clean (xa9apol). Etymologically akin to cadaipe,, purg- 
eth. The Rev. indicates this by rendering xaJaipes, cleanseth. 


4. Of itself (ap éavtod). Properly, from itself. See on vii. 
I, 


No more can ye (ovTws ovdé tpeis). Lit., so newther can ye. 
So Rev. 


5. Without me (yopis éuod). Properly, apart from me. 
So Rev. Compare i. 3; Eph. ii. 12. 


6. He is cast forth (€8A7In Ew). The aorist tense.  Lit., 
was cast forth. The aorist, denoting a momentary act, indi- 
cates that it was cast forth at the moment it ceased to abide in 
the vine. orth signifies from the vineyard ; é&w, outside. 


Asa branch (as 70 xAjpa). Strictly, the branch: the un- 
fruitful branch. 
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Is withered (é€&pdavdn). The aorist,as in was cast forth. 
Wye., shall wax dry. 


Men gather. Or, as Rev., they gather. Indefinite. Com- 
pare Isa. xxvii. 11; Ezek. xv. 5. 


7. Ye shall ask (airnoecde). The best texts read the im- 
perative, aitjcacde, ask.* 


Shall be done unto you (yevncetay vuiv). Lit., ct shall 
come to pass for you. 


8. Herein (€v tovrTw). Commonly referred to what follows. 
My Father is glorified am this, namely, that ye bear much fruit. 
It is better to refer it back to ver. 7. In the perfect unity of 
will between the Son and the disciple, which results in the dis- 
ciple’s obtaining whatever he asks, the Father is glorified. To 
this effect is xiv. 13, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son.” 
The design of this glorification is that (va) you may bear much 
fruit. This retrospective reference of ev tovt@, in this, or 
herein, occurs in iv. 387; xvi. 30; 1 John iv. 17. 


Is glorified (cdofacIn). The aorist tense; was glorified. 
As in ver. 6, marking the point when the Father’s glory was 
realized in the perfect union of the believer’s will with Christ’s. 


So shall ye be («al yevnoecte). Lit., and ye shall become. 
Some editors, however, read yévnz9e, and connect, in the same 
construction with the preceding clause, rendering, “Herein is 
(was) my Father glorified, that ye might bear much fruit and 
become my disciples.” Note that the word is become, not be. 
Christian discipleship implies progress and growth. 


9. In my love (€v 79 aydrn tH éwH). Lit., in the love, that 
which is mine. Not only the love of the disciple for Christ, 





* This does not, as Godet says, turn the promise into ‘a moral precept.” 
It is a hortatory encouragement. But then the reading occurs in Cod. A. ! 
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nor the love of Christ for the disciple, but the Christ-principle 
of love which includes both. See the same form of expression 
in the joy that 7s mane, ver. 11; iii. 29; xvii. 13; the gudgment 
(v. 80; viii. 16); the commandments (xiv. 15); peace (xiv. 2'7). 


11. My joy. The joy that is mine; characteristic of me. 
See on ver. 9. 


Might remain (ueivy). The best texts read 4, may be. 


Might be full (7Anpwd7). Rev., more correctly, may be 
Juljilled. The A.V. loses the distinction between the absolute 
joy which is Christ’s, and the progresswe, but finally consum- 
mated joy which is the disciple’s. 


12. My commandment (7 évtod7 7 éuy). The command- 
ment which is mine. 


That ye love (fa). Indicating not merely the nature of the 
commandment, but its purport. 


13. Greater love hath no man than this, that (fa). Some of 
the more subtile phases of John’s thought cannot be appre- 
hended without a careful study of this often-recurring conjunc- 
tion. It is still claimed by some grammarians that it is used 
to mark, not only design and end, but also result.* But it may 
fairly be claimed that its predominant sense is entent, purpose, 
purport, or object. Hence that, as representing iva, is to be 
taken in the sense of to the end or intent that, in order that. 
Here the use of the word is very subtile and suggestive, as 
well as beautiful. No man hath greater love than this (love), 
which, in its original conception, was intended and designed to 
reach to the extent of sacrificing life for a friend. Christ, there- 
fore, here gives us more than a mere abstract comparison, and 
more than a merely human gauge of love. He measures love 
according to its divine, original, far-reaching intent. 





* The technical terms are TeAikds (telicds), of the design and end, and éxBa- 
rix@s (ekbatikos), of the result. 
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Lay down his life. See on x. 11. 


14. I command (évréAXopar). Of several words for com- 
mand in the New Testament, this one is always used of giving 
a specific injunction or precept. The kindred noun, évTons, 
means an order, a charge, a precept, and hence is used of a 
separate precept of the law as distinguished from the law as a 
whole (vouos). See Matt. xxii. 36,38. It is, however, sometimes 
used of the whole body of the moral precepts of Christianity. 
See on xiii. 34. The sense of specific commands here falls in 
with the reading of the Rec. Text, dca, whatsoever, lit., as 
many things as. 


15. Henceforth—not (ovxérs). Rev., better, no longer. No 
longer servants, as you were under the dispensation of the law. 
Compare Gal. iv. 7. 


Servants (GevAous). Strictly, bond-servants. 


Knoweth not (ov« oidé). Has no instinctive perception. 
See on ii. 24. 


You. The position of the pronoun in the Greek is em- 
phatic: “ You I have called friends.” 


16. Ye—chosen. The pronoun is emphatic: “It was not ye 
that chose me.” 


Ordained (é3xa).. Rev., appointed is better, because it 
divests the word of its conventional meaning. Ordain is from 
the Latin ordinare, and means to set in order. Thus, Robert 
of Gloucester’s “ Chronicle:” ‘He began to ordain his folk,” 
z.¢., set his people in order. Hakluyt, “ Voyages:” “He or- 
dawned a boat made of one tree.” The Greek verb means to 
set, put, or place. Hence of appointing one to service. See 
1 Tim. i. 12. Wyce., Matt. xxiv. 47: “Upon all his goods he 
shall ordain him.” 


Should go (umdynte). Withdraw from His personal society 
and go out into the world. 
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That whatsoever, etc. (iva). Co-ordinated with the preced- 
ing iva, that, as marking another result of their choice and ap- 
pointment by Christ. He has appointed them ¢ha¢ they should 
bring forth fruit, and that they should obtain such answers to 
their prayer as would make them fruitful. 


17. That (#a). All my teachings are to the end that you 
should love one another. 


18. If the world hate (e¢ pict). Lit., hates. The indicative 
mood with the conditional particle assumes the fact as existing: 
If the world hates you, as 2 does. 


Ye know (ywveoxere). This may also be rendered as imper- 
ative: now ye. 


It hated (ueuicnxev). The perfect tense, hath hated. The 
hatred continues to the present time. 


Before it hated you (zporov ipav). Lit., first in regard 
of you. See on i. 15. 


19. Of the world (é« Tod cécpov). Sprung owt of the world. 
See on. of the earth, iii. 31. 


Would love (av édpire). The verb for natural affection. 
See on v. 20. 


20. Persecuted (édwkav). The verb means originally to 
put to flight ; thence to run swiftly m order to overtake or at- 
tain, as the goal or the competitor in the race. Thus Sophocles 
(“ Electra,” 738) : “ He urged his swift steeds vehemently with 
shouts that pierced their ears, and makes for him (6ixew).” 
Compare J follow after (8i@«w, Philip. iii. 12). Hence to pur- 
sue with hostile intent, and, generally, to molest, harass, perse- 
cute. Persecute is from the equivalent Latin persequor, to fol- 
low up, and is used earlier, in the sense of pursue, while pursue, 
in turn, is used in the sense of persecute. Thus Wyc., Matt. v. 
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44, for inen pursuing you. Sir Thomas More (“ Utopia ”), 
“‘Whiles their enemies rejoicing in the victory have persecuted 
(1.e., pursued) them.” 


21. For my name’s sake (é1a 70 dvoud pov). Lit., on ac- 
count of my name. The name of Christ represented the faith, 
the attitude, the claims, and the aim of the disciples. His 
name was their confession. Luther says: ‘The name of Christ 
from your mouth will be to them nothing but poison and 
death.” 


22. Had sin (duapriav etyov). See on ix. 41; 1 Johni. 8. 


Cloke (zpodacw). From mpo, before, in front of, and dnut, 
to say or affirm. Hence something which is placed in front 
of the true cause of a thing, a preteat. Compare 1 Thess. ii. 
5; Acts xxvii. 30. Pretext carries the same idea, Latin, pre- 
textum, something woven in front, with a view to concealment 
or deception. Rev., ewcuse. Wyc., excusation. The A.V. fol- 
lows Tyndale: nothing to cloke their sin withal. Latimer 
(“Sermons”): “ By such cloaked charity, when thou dost offend 
before Christ but once, thou hast offended twice herein.” The 
word appears in the low Latin cloca, a bell (compare the French 
cloche, and English clock), and the name was given to a horse- 
man’s cloak because of its resemblance to a bell. The word 
palate is from the Latin palliwm, a cloak. 


25. Without a cause (Swpedv). Gratuitously. Akin to 
diSwp, to give. Their hatred was a voluntary gift. 


27. Shall bear witness (waptupeire). Present tense, bear 
witness. So Rev. Or, it may be taken as imperative: bear ye 
witness. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
1. Be offended (cxavdadic Dre). Rev., made to stumble. 


In this Gospel only here and vi. 61. See on Matt. v. 29. Wyc., 
be not slandered. 
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2. They shall put you out of the synagogues. See on 
ix. 22. 


Vea (aan). Lit., but. They shall excommunicate you, but 
worse than this, the hour cometh, etc. 


The hour cometh that (iva). Lit., “there cometh an hour in 
order that.’ The hour is ordained with that end in view: it 
comes fraught with the fulfilment of a divine purpose. 


Whosoever (mas 0). Lit., every one who. 


Doeth service (Aatpelav rpocdépev). Lit., bringeth or offer- 
eth service. Aatpeia means, strictly, service for hire, but is used 
of any service, and frequently of the service of God. 


3. Unto you. Omit. 


4. But (adda). Marks a breaking off of the enumeration of 
fearful details; but (to say no more of these things), I have 
spoken these, etc. 


At the beginning (€& apyjs). Properly, from the begin- 
ning. So Rev. The phrase only here and vi. 64. 


7. It is expedient (cuudéper). From ctv together, and 
dépw to bear or bring. The underlying idea of the word is 
concurrence of circumstances. 


Go away (a7é\9w). The different words for go should be 
noted in this verse, and ver. 10. Here, expressing simple de- 
parture from a point. 


Depart (7ropev9). Rev., go. With the notion of going for a 
purpose, which is expressed in J well send him. 


8. Will reprove (éAéyEev). See on iii. 20. Rev., convict. 


Of sin—righteonsness—judgment (7rep/). Lit., concerning. 
Rey., in respect of. Of gives a wrong impression, viz., that 
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He will convict the world of being sinful, unrighteous, and ex- 
posed to judgment. This is true, but the preposition implies 
more. He will convict the world as respects these three; that 
is, will convict it of ignorance of their real nature. 


Righteousness (dicavocvvns). Only here and ver. 10 in the 
Gospel. It occurs in the First Epistle and in the Apocalypse. 


10. | go (drayw). Wethdraw from their sight and earthly 
fellowship. See on viii. 21, and foot-note. 


Ve see (Jewpeire). Rev., behold. See oni. 18. 


11. Is judged (xé«perac). Perfect tense. Rev., therefore, 
rightly, hath been judged. 


12. Bear (Baordfewv). See on x. 31; xii. 6. 


Now (ap7c). See on xiii. 33. With reference to a future 
time, when they wzl/ be able to bear them. 


13. Spirit of truth. Lit., of the truth. See on xiv. 7. 


Will guide (odny7ce). From odds, way, and nyéopat, to 
lead. The kindred noun, o&nyés, guide, leader, occurs Matt. xy. 
14; Acts i. 16, ete. 


Into all truth (es wacav thy adjtevav). Rey., more cor- 
rectly, into all the truth. Some editors read, év Th aAvndeia 
Taon, nm all the truth. Others, eis THY Gdpevav Tacav, join- 
ing ta@oayv in an adverbial sense with will guide you: i.e., will 
guide you wholly into the truth. The Spirit does not reveal 
all truth to men, but He leads them to the truth as it is in 
Christ. . 


Of himself. Rev., rightly, from himself. See on vii. 17. 


He shall hear (dy axovon). Some read, dxoves, heareth, 
. A eive * 7 
and omit dv, the conditional particle. “Oca dv axovon, the 
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reading of the Rec. Text, is, strictly, whatsoever things he may 
have heard. 


Will shew (avayyere?). Better, as Rev., declare. Compare 
Mark v. 14,19; Acts xx.27; 2 Cor. vii. 7. Also to rehearse s 
Acts xiv. 27. Used of the formal proclamation of the Chris- 
tian religion (Acts xx. 20; 1 Pet. i. 12; 1 John i. 5). See on 
Acts xix. 18. 


Things to come (ra épyopueva). The article, omitted by 
A. V.,is important. The meaning is not, He will show you 
some things to come, but ¢he things that are to come, or the 
things that are coming. These things are whatsoever He shall 
hear. The phrase occurs only here in the New Testament. 


14. Shall receive (Aj erat). Rev., take. See on iii. 32. 


15. All things that (wdvta dca). Lit., all things as many 
as. Rev., all things whatsoever. 


Shall take (Ajperar). The best texts read AXauBadver, taketh. 
The relation between the Son and the Spirit is put by Jesus 
as present and constant. 


16. Ye shall not see (od Sewpette). The present tense: 
“ye behold me no more.” So Rev. 


Ye shall see (dyrec3e). A different verb for seeing is used 
here. For the distinction, see on i. 18. OQewpéw emphasizes 
the act of vision, opdw, the result. Oewpéw denotes deliberate 
contemplation conjoined with mental or spiritual interest. 
“The vision of wondering contemplation, in which they 
observed little by little the outward manifestation of the Lord, 
was changed and transfigured into sight, in which they seized 
at once, intuitively, all that Christ was. As long as His earthly 
presence was the object on which their eyes were fixed, their 
view was necessarily imperfect. His glorified presence showed 
Him in His true nature ” (Westcott). 

Vou, Il.—17 
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Because | go unto the Father. The best texts omit. 


17. Then (odv). Rev., correctly, therefore. It is a particle 
of logical connection, not of teme. 


18. He saith (Aéyes). Emphasizing the purport of the say- 
ing. 


A little while (ro puxpov). In vv. 16, 17, without the article. 
Here the article the or this little while defines the special 
point of their difficulty; this “little while” of which He 
speaks. 


We cannot tell (ov« oldauev). Rev., more simply and liter- 
ally, we know not. 


He saith (Aade?). Emphasizing the form of the saying. 
19. Knew (éyvo). Better, Rev., percewed. See on ii. 24. 


20. Weep—lament—be sorrowful («Aavcete—Jpnvyjcete— 
AvInIjoecSe). Of these three words, the last is the most 
general in meaning, expressing every species of pain, of body 
or of soul, and not necessarily the outward manifestation of 
sorrow. Both the other words denote audible expressions of 
grief. Opnvéw marks the more formal expression. It means 
to utter a dirge over the dead. Thus Homer, of the mourning 
over Hector in Troy: 


‘¢ On a fair couch they laid the corse, and placed 
Singers beside it, leaders of the dirge (Sphvwr), 
Who sang (é3phveoy) a sorrowful, lamenting strain, 
And all the women answered it with sobs.” 
“¢ Tliad,” xxiv., 720-722. 


The verb occurs Matt. xi. 17; Luke vii. 32; xxiii. 27. Kyaiw 
means audible weeping, the crying of children, as distinguished 
from daxptw, to shed tears, to weep silently, which occurs but 
once in the New Testament, of Jesus’ weeping (John xi. 35). 
See on Luke vii. 32. 
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21. A woman (7) yuv7). Lit. the woman. The generic 
article marking the woman as representing her sex: woman as 
such. 


She is in travail. A common Old Testament image of sor- 
row issuing in joy. See Isa. xxi. 3; xxvi. 17; Ixvi. 7; Hos. 
xili. 18; Mic. iv. 9, 10. 


The anguish (7s Srapews). Commonly rendered affliction 
or tribulation in A. V. See on Matt. xiii. 21. 


Joy (77 xapav). Properly, the joy which answers to the 
anguish. 


A man (avSpwiros). See on i. 30. 


22. Have sorrow (Auvmny éyere). This form of expression 
occurs frequently in the New Testament, to denote the posses- 
sion or experience of virtues, sensations, desires, emotions, in- 
tellectual or spiritual faculties, faults, or defects. It is stronger 
than the verb which expresses any one of these. For instance, 
to have faith is stronger than to believe : to have life, than the 
act of living. It expresses a distinct, personal realization of 
the virtue or fault or sentiment in question. Hence, to have 
sorrow is more than to be sorrowful. In Matt. xvii. 20, Christ 
does not say ¢f ye believe, but tf ye have faith ; if faith, in ever 
so small a degree, is possessed by you as a conscious, living 
principle and motive. Compare have love (xiii. 35; 1 John 
iv. 16); have peace (xvi. 33); have trust (2 Cor. iii. 4); have 
boldness (Heb. x. 19; 1 John ii. 28). 


23. Ye shall ask (€pwrycere). Or, as Rev.,in margin, ask— 
question. To question is the primary meaning of the verb, 
from which it runs into the more general sense of request, be- 
seech. So Mark vii. 26; Luke iv. 38; John xvii. 15, ete. 
Here the meaning is, ye shall ask me no question (compare ver. 
19, where the same verb is used). Compare Matt. xvi. 13; xxi. 
24; John i.19. Ask, absolutely, Luke xxii. 68. Note, more- 
over, the selection of the word here as marking the asking on 
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familiar terms. See on xi. 22. Another verb for ask occurs 
in the following sentence: “If ye shall ask (airjotnte) any- 
thing,” etc. Here the sense is, ¢f ye shall make any request. 
Compare Matt. v. 42; vii. 7, 9, 10, etc. Note, also, that this 
word for asking the Father marks the asking of an inferior 
from a superior, and is the word which Christ never uses of 
His own requests to the Father. Compare 1 John iii, 22. 


Verily, verily. See oni. 515 x. 1. 


Whatsoever ye shall ask—in my name—give. The best 
texts change éca dv, whatsoever, to dv 1, if (ye shall ask) any- 
thing ; and place in my name after give it you. So Rev. Lf 
ye shall ask anything of the Father, He will give wt you in my 
name. Not only is the prayer offered, but the answer is given 
in Christ’s name. 


24. Ask (aireire). The present imperative, implying con- 
tinuous asking. Be asking. Compare Mark vi. 22, airnoor, 
the aorist imperative, marking a single, definite petition. 


May be full (7 evAnpwpevn). Very literally, may be hav- 
ing been fulfilled. Rev., more correctly, fulfilled. Compare 
xv.-11. 


25. Proverbs (srapouuiass). See on parables, Matt. xiii. 3. 
He had spoken under figures, as the vine, and the woman in 
travail. 


Shall shew (avayyedo). Rev., tell. See on ver. 13. The 
best texts read dmayyedo, the original force of which is to 
bring tidings from (a7e) something or some one. 


Plainly (zappnola). See on vii. 13. 
26. Ye shall ask—I will pray. Note again the use of the 


two verbs for asking. Ye shall ask (aitjoeode) ; J will pray 
(epwrnow). See on ver. 23. 
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27. Loveth (giAcz). As sons, with the love of natural affec- 
tion. See on vy. 20. The same verb in the following clause, of 
the love of the disciples for Christ. 


From God. Some editors read, from the Father. Ilapa, 
From beside. 


28. From the Father (7rapda). The best texts read, é«, out 


of. 
Go (rropevouar). See on ver. 7. 


29. Speakest—speakest (Aadeis—éyeus). The first, of the 
form ; the second, of the purport. See on ver. 18. 


30. We are sure (oldayev). Better, as Rev., we know. 


By this (év rovrw). Lit., im this. Compare 1 John ii. 3, 5; 
Hi 16/19, 24; iv. 9, 10, 13, 17; v. 2. 


31. Now (dprv). See on xiii. 33. With reference to the 
coming time of greater trial. 


32. That (fa). See on ver 2, and xv. 12. In the divine 
counsel the hour cometh that ye may be scattered, and may 
leave, ete. 


To his own (eis 7a Yva). To his own home. See on i. 11. 


33. Ye shall have (&€ere). The best texts read, éxere, ye 
have. 


Be of good cheer (Sapceire). Only here in John. 


| have overcome (vevixnxa). The verb occurs only three 
times outside of John’s writings. Only here in the Gospel, 
and frequently in First Epistle and Apocalypse. Uniformly 
of spiritual victory. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue Hicu-Priestty Prayer. 

“ Out of Christ’s divinely rich prayer-life there emerge, as 
from an ocean, the pearls of those single prayers of His that 
are preserved to us; the prayer given in the Sermon on the 
Mount for the use of His people—Our Father; the ascription 
of praise to God at the departure from Galilee (Matt. xi. 25) ; 
the prayers at the grave of Lazarus, and within the precincts of 
the temple; our high-priestly prayer; the supplication in Geth- 
semane, and the prayer-words of the Crucified One—Father, 
forgwe them —EHli, Hli,—and the closing prayer, Mather, into 
thy hands, etc., to which the exultant cry, J¢ zs jfineshed, at- 
taches itself, inasmuch as from one point of view, it may be re- 
garded as a word of prayer. Add to these the mentions of the 
prayings, the thanksgivings, the heavenward sighings of Christ, 
as also His summonses and encouragements to prayer, and He 
appears as the Prince of humanity even in the realm of prayer ; 
in the manner, likewise, in which He has concealed His prayer- 
life, exhibiting it only as there was necessity for its present- 
ment. If we regard His work as a tree that towers into 
heaven and overshadows the world, His prayer-life is the root 
of this tree; His overcoming of the world rests upon the infi- 
nite depth of His self-presentation before God, His self-devo- 
tion to God, His self-immersion in God, His self-certitude 
and power from God. In His prayer-life the perfect truth of 
His human nature has also approved itself. The same who, as 
the Son of God, is complete revelation, is, as the Son of Man, 
complete religion” (Lange). 

In the “Lord’s Prayer” (Matt. vi.) Christ sets forth what 
His disciples should desire for themselves. In this prayer He 
indicates what He desires for them. It is interesting to study 
the forms in which the ideas of the Lord’s Prayer are repro- 
duced and developed in this. 


1. These words (ratra). Lit., these thinys. So Rev. 
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Said. John nowhere says that Jesus prayed, as the other 
Evangelists do. 


Thy Son—thy Son (cod rév vidv—o vids). Properly, thy 
Son—the Son. The second phrase marks a change from the 
thought of personal relationship to that of the relation in 
which Jesus manifests the Father’s glory. 


2. Power (éfouvciav). Rev., rightly, authority. See oni. 12. 


All flesh. A Hebrew phrase, denoting the whole of hu- 
manity in its imperfection. See Gen. vi. 12; Ps. lxv. 2; Isa. 
xl. 5, ete. 


That He should give eternal life to as many as Thou 
hast given Him (iva way 3 débwxas ait@, daon avtois Conv 
aiéviov). Lit., that all that Thou hast giwen Him, to them He 
should give eternal life. All (ray), singular number, regards 
the body of Christian disciples collectively: to them, indwid- 
ually. 


3. Life eternal. With the article: the life eternal. Defin- 
ing the words in the previous verse. The life eternal (of which 
I spoke) és this. 


That (iva). Expressing the aim. 


Might know (ywooxwor). Might recognize or percewe. 
This is striking, that eternal life consists in knowledge, or 
rather the pursuit of knowledge, since the present tense marks 
a continuance, a progressive perception of God in Christ. That 
they might learn to know. Compare ver. 23; x. 38; 1 John v. 
BO Ie bs. oe 


‘‘ T say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 
Wouldst thou improve this to re-prove the proved ? 
In life’s mere minute, with power to use that proof, 
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Leave knowledge and revert to how it sprung ? 
Thou hast it ; use it, and forthwith, or die. 
For this I say is death, and the sole death, 
When a man’s loss comes to him from his gain, 
Darkness from light, from knowledge ignorance, 
And lack of love from love made manifest.” 
Robert Browning, ‘‘ A Death in the Desert.” 


The relation of perception of God to character is stated in 1 
John iii. 2, on which see note. 


True (ddndIuvov). See on i. 9. Compare 1 Cor. viii. 4; 1 
Tim. vi. 15. 


Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent. The Rev. brings 
out better the emphasis of the Greek order: and Him whom 
Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ. Didst send (améotetdas). 
The aorist tense, emphasizing the historic fact of Christ’s mis- 
sion. 


4. | have glorified—I have finished (éd0faca—érendetwoa). 
The best texts read, rererdoas, having finished ; the participle 
defining the manner in which He had glorified the Father upon 
earth. So Rev. 


To do (iva roujow). Lit., in order that I should do (it). 


5. With Thyself (apa ceavr@). In fellowship with Thy- 
self. So wth Thee (rapa cot). 


I had. Actually possessed. 


8. The words (7a pyjyara). Compare thy word (Adyor), 
ver. 6. That signified the gospel message in its entirety. This, 
the message considered in cts constituent parts. See on Luke 
i. 87. Compare v. 38, 47; vi. 60, 63, 68; viii, 43, 47, SLs exi. 
47, 48; xv. 3, 7. 


9. I pray (épwrd). More strictly, J make request. See on 
xvi. 23. The / is emphatic, as throughout the prayer. 


biel 
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10. All mine (7a €ua wdyta). All things that are mine. 
So Rev. 


11. | come (épxouar). Iam coming. Spoken of His de- 
parture to the Father. 


Holy (aye). See on saints, Acts xxvi. 10; also on 1 Pet. 
i. 15. Compare 1 John ii. 20, and righteous Father (Sixace), 
ver. 25. This epithet, now first applied to the Father, contem- 
plates God, the holy One, as the agent of that which Christ 
desires for His disciples—Aoliness of heart and life; being kept 
from this evil world. 


Those whom (ods). The correct reading is 6, referring to 
name. Thy name which Thou hast gwen me. So in ver. 12. 
Compare Philip. ii. 9, 10; Apoe. ii. 17; xix. 12; xxii. 4. 


12. In the world. Omit. 


| kept (érjpouv). Imperfect tense. J continued to keep. 
The / is emphatic: Z kept them, now do Thow keep them. 


i kept (é€pvAagéa). Rev., rightly, I guarded. The A. V. 
overlooks the distinction between the two words for keeping. 
The former word means, / preserved them ; the latter, 7 guarded 
them as a means to their preservation. See on reserved, 1 Pet. 
i. 4. 


Is lost—perdition (a7@dero—drwdelas). A play of words: 
“None of them perished, but the son of perishing” (Westcott). 


The scripture (7 ypady). See close of note on v. 47, and on 
Mark xii. 10. 


15. From the evil (rod zrovnpod). Or, the evil one. This 
rendering is according to John’s usage. See 1 John ii. 18, 14; 
iii. 12; v.18,19; and compare xii. 31; xiv. 830; xvi.11. From 
(ex), lit., out of, means out of the hands of. 
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17. Sanctify (dy/acov). Constantly used in the Septuagint 
to express the entire dedication and consecration of both per- 
sons and things to God. See Exod. xxix. 1, 36; xl.13; Lev. 
xxii. 2, 8. Rev., in margin, consecrate. See on x. 36. 


Through thy truth (év 79 ddn9eia cov). The best texts 
omit thy. Through (év) is to be rendered literally, om, marking 
the sphere or element of consecration. Rev., sanctify them mM 
the truth. 


Thy word (6 Adyos 6 ads). Properly, the word which vs thine. 
See on xv. 9. 


18. Sent (dméctevAas—améotevAa). Ona mission. See on 
Matt. x. 16. 


Sanctify. See on ver. 17. 


20. Shall believe (atcrevodvtwv). The best texts read 
murrevovrwv, the present participle, that belceve. The future 
body of believers is conceived as actually existing. 


On me through their word. The Greek order is, believe 
through their word on me. “ Believe through their word ” forms 
a compound idea. 


21. One. Omit. 


24, They—whom (ods). The best texts read 6, that which. 
The construction is similar to that in ver. 2, “that He should 
give eternal life,” etc. Like may, all, in that passage, that which 
here refers to the body of believers taken collectively. 


I will (S€@). See on Matt. i. 19.* 


My glory. The glory which is mine. 





* Godet says that this expression ‘‘ is nowhere else found in the mouth of 
Jesus.’”’ But see Matt. viii. 3; Mark xiv. 36; John xxi. 22. 
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CHAPTER XVIIZ. 


1. Compare Matt. xxvi. 30; 36-46; Mark xiv. 26; 32-42; 
Luke xxii. 39-46. 


1. Brook (xetuadppov). From xeiua, winter, and péw, to flow. 
Properly, a winter torrent. Only here in the New Testament. 
Rev., in margin, ravine. In classical Greek it occurs in De- 
mosthenes in the sense of a drain or conduit. It may be taken 
as equivalent to the Arabic wady, which means a stream and 
its bed, or properly, the valley of a stream even when the 
stream is dry. 


Kidron (Kédpav). Which might also be rendered of the 
cedars, which some editors prefer. There is some uncertainty 
as to the exact meaning of the word cedar, which occurs fre- 
quently, some supposing it to be a general name for the pine 
family. A tree of dark foliage is mentioned in the Talmud by 
the name of cedrun. The ravine of Kidron separated the 
Mount of Olives from the Temple-Mount. Westcott cites 
from Derenbourg (“On the History and Geography of Pales- 
tine ”) a passage of the Talmud to the effect that on the Mount 
of Olives there were two cedars, under one of which were 
four shops for the sale of objects legally pure; and that in one 
of them pigeons enough were sold for the sacrifices of all 
Israel. He adds: “Even the mention of Kidron by the sec- 
ondary and popular name of ‘the ravine of the cedars’ may 
contain an allusion to a scandal felt as a grievous burden at the 
time when the priests gained wealth by the sale of victims by 
the ¢wo cedars.” The Kidron is the brook over which David 
passed, barefoot and weeping, when fleeing from Absalom (2 
Sam. xv. 23-30). There King Asa burned the obscene idol of 
his mother (1 Kings xv. 13). It was the receptacle for the im- 
purities and abominations of idol-worship, when removed from 
the temple by the adherents of Jehovah (2 Chron. xxix. 16) ; 
and, in the time of Josiah, was the common cemetery of the 
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city (2 Kings xxiii. 6). In the vision of Ezekiel (xlvii. 5, 6, 7) 
he goes round to the eastern gate of the temple, overhanging 
the defile of Kidron, and sees the waters rushing down into 
the valley until the stream becomes a mighty river. 


A garden. Neither John nor Luke give the name Geth- 


semane. 


2-12. Compare Matt. xxvi. 47-56; Mark xvi. 43-52; Luke 
xxii. 47-53. 


2. Which betrayed (0 wrapaéidovs). The present participle, 
marking the betrayal as in progress. Lit., who ds betraying. 


Resorted (cuvjydn). Lit., assembled. The items of this 
verse are peculiar to John. 


3. A band (rv o7etpav). Properly, the band. See on 
Mark xv. 16; also on centurion, Luke vii. 2; and Acts xxi. 31. 
The band, or cohort, was from the Roman garrison in the tower 
of Antonia. 


Officers (i7mnpétas). See on Matt. v.25. Sent from the 
Sanhedrim. The temple police. The Synoptists speak of the 
body which arrested Jesus as éyXos, a multitude or rabble; but 
both Matthew and Mark mention the band (o7reipa) later in the 
narrative (Matt. xxvii. 27; Mark xv. 16). 


Lanterns (favov). Only here in the New Testament. A 


detail peculiar to John. Though it was full moon, it was 
feared that Jesus might hide and escape. 


4. That should come (ta épyopeva). Lit., that are coming. 
The details in 4-9 are peculiar to John. 


5. Of Nazareth (tov Nafwpaiov). Lit., the Mazarene. 


Stood (eioryjxer). Imperfect tense. Rev., correctly, was 
standing. 


Laie 
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8. These. The disciples. 
Go their way (u7dyew). Withdraw. 


10. Simon Peter. The names of Simon Peter and Mal- 
chus are mentioned only by John in connection with this inci- 
dent. The incident itself is related by all the Evangelists. 


A sword. Contrary to the rule which forbade the carrying 
of weapons on a feast-day. 


The high-priest’s servant. See on Matt. xxvi. 51. 


Right ear. Luke and John. The others do not specify 
which ear. For ear John and Mark have @rdpsov, a diminu- 
tive; Luke, ods, and Matthew, @riov, a diminutive in form, but 
not in force. See on Matt. xxvi. 51. 


11. Thy sword. Omit thy, and read, the sword. 


Sheath (In«nv). Only here in the New Testament. From 
tidnut, to put. That into which the sword is put. 


The cup. Compare Matt. xxvi. 39; Mark xiv. 36; Luke 
xxii. 42. Peculiar to John. 


12. The captain (yAlapyos). See on Mark vi. 21, and on 
centurion, Luke vii. 2. 


Took (cuvédaBov). Rev., better, sezzed. It is the technical 
word for arresting. Lit., took with them, of which there is a 
suggestion in the modern policeman’s phrase, go along with me. 
Compare Luke xxii. 54. 


13-18. Compare Matt. xxvi. 57, 58; 69-75; Mark xiv. 53, 
54; 66-72; Luke xxii. 54-62. 


13. Annas first. This supplies the detail of an examina- 
tion preliminary to that before the high-priest, which is omit- 
ted by the Synoptists. 
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Father-in-law (7revdepos). Only here in the New Testa. 
ment. 


That same year. See on xi. 49. 
15. Followed (#xodovJer). Imperfect, was following. 


The other disciple. The correct reading omits the article. 
Another. Probably John himself. 


Palace (avAnv). Not palace, but court, as Rev. See on 
Matt. xxvi. 3; Luke xi. 21. 


16. Stood. Properly, was standing. 

Door. The door opening from the street into the court. 
Her that kept the door (T7 Jvpwpe). See on x. 3. 

17. The damsel (7 wasdioxn). See on Acts xii. 13. 


Art thou (“7 od). The question is put in a negative form, 
as if expecting a negative answer: thou art not, art thou ? 


Also. Showing that she recognized John as a disciple. 


18. Stood. It is discouraging to see how the A. V. habitu- 
ally ignores the imperfect tense, and thus detracts from the 
liveliness of the narrative. Render, as Rev., were standing. 


Fire of coals (avSpaxiav). Only here and xxi. 9. Matthew 
does not mention the fire. Mark has 70 das, strictly, the light 
of the fire. Luke says they had kindled a jive (sip). 


Warmed. Rev., correctly, were warming. So, ver. 25, was 
standing and was warming, for stood and warmed. 


19-24. Compare Matt. xxvi. 59-68; Mark xiv. 55-65; Luke 
xxii. 63-71. 


19. Asked (jparncev). Or, questioned. 


j 
j 


{ / 
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Doctrine (SwWayijs). Rev., better, teaching. 


20. In the synagogue (év 77 cvvaywyn). The best texts 
omit the article. Render, in synagogue: when the people were 
assembled. Like our phrase, én church. 


Always resort (dytote cvvépyovrat). For rdvtote always, 
read qdvtes all. vvépyovrau is rather come together, assemble. 
Rev., where all the Jews come together. 


22. Struck—with the palm of his hand (édwxe pdazucpa). 
Lit., gave a blow. Interpreters differ as to whether it was a 
blow with a rod, or with the hand. The kindred verb parrifw, 
from parris, a rod, is etymologically related to paBdifw, from 
paB8Sos, a rod, and occurs Matt. v. 39, of sméting on the cheek, 
and Matt. xxvi. 67, where it is distinguished from xoradife, to 
strike with the jist. This latter passage, however, leaves the 
question open, since, if the meaning Zo smite with a rod can be 
defended, there is nothing to prevent its being understood 
there in that sense. The earlier meaning of the word was, un- 
doubtedly, according to its etymology, to smite with a rod. So 
Herodotus of Xerxes. “It is certain that he commanded those 
who scourged (parifovras) the waters (of the Hellespont) to 
utter, as they lashed them, these barbarian and wicked words” 
(vii., 35). And again: ‘The Corinthian captain, Adeimantus, 
observed, ‘ Themistocles, at the games they who start too soon 
are scourged (pamrifovra)’” (viii. 59). It passes, in classical 
Greek, from this meaning to that of a light blow with the 
hand. The grammarian Phrynichus (a.p. 180) condemns the 
use of the word in the sense of striking with the hand, or slap- 
ping, as not according to good Attic usage, and says that the 
proper expression for a blow on the cheek with the open hand 
is él xéppns tatdéav. This shows that the un-Attic phrase had 
crept into use. In the Septuagint the word is clearly used in 
the sense of a blow with the hand. See Isa. 1.6: “I gave my 
cheeks to blows (eis pariopata). Hos. xi. 4, “ As a man that 
smiteth (pam/fwv) upon his cheeks” (A. V. and Rev., that take 
off the yoke on their jaws). In 1 Kings xxii. 24, we read, 


\ 
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“ Zedekiah—smote Micaiah on the cheek (ématake él tiv cvay- 
éva).” The word in ver. 23, dépeus, lit., flayest, hence, to beat or 
thrash (compare Luke xii. 47), seems better to suit the meaning 
strike with a rod; yet in 2 Cor. xi. 20, that verb is used of 
smoting in the face (eis mpécwrrov dépec), and in 1 Cor. ix. 27, 
where Paul is using the figure of a bower, he says, “So fight 
I (muxreto, of bowing, or fighting with the fists), not as one 
that beateth (Sépwv) the air.” These examples practically de- 
stroy the force of the argument from dépeus. It is impossible 
to settle the point conclusively; but, on the whole, it seems as 
well to retain the rendering of the A. V. and Rev.* 


24. Annas had sent (da7récre:kev 6” Avvas). The best texts 
insert obv, therefore. The rendering of the aorist by the plu- 
perfect here is inadmissible, and is a device to bring this ex- 
amination of Jesus into harmony with that described in Matt. 
xxvi. 56-68, and to escape the apparent inconsistency between 
the mention of the high-priest (Caiaphas) as conducting this 
examination and the statement of ver. 13, which implies that 
this was merely a preliminary examination before Annas. 
Render, Annas therefore sent him. 


Bound. Probably He had been unbound during His ex- 


amination. 


27. The cock crew. The Greek has not the definite article. 
See on Matt. xxvi. 34. The use of the article would seem to 
mark the time, cock-crowing, rather than the incident. 


28-38. Compare Matt. xxvii. 1, 2; 11-14; Mark xv. 1-5; 
Luke xxiii. 1-5. 


28. Led (ayovow). Present tense, lead. 


Hall of judgment (mpactépuov). A Latin word, pretorium, 
transcribed. Originally, the general’s tent. In the Roman prov- 








* Mr. Field’s remark (‘‘ Otium Norvicense ”) that it is improbable that the 
word would continue to be used in the older sense (rod) after it had acquired 
the later meaning (hand), can hardly be called conclusive. 


| -< 


t 
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Inces it was the name for the official residence of the Roman 
governor, as here. Compare Acts xxiii. 35. It came to be ap- 
plied to any spacious villa or palace. So Juvenal: “To their 
crimes they are indebted for their gardens, palaces (pretoria), 
ete.” (“ Sat.,” i, 75). In Rome the term was applied to the 
pretorian guard, or imperial body-guard. See on Philip. i. 13. 
Rev., palace. 


Early (pat). Used technically of the fourth watch, 3-6 
AM. See Mark xiii. 35. The Sanhedrim could not hold a 
legal meeting, especially in capital cases, before sunrise; and in 
such cases judicial proceedings must be conducted and termi- 
nated by day. A condemnation to death, at night, was techni- 
cally illegal. In capital cases, sentence of condemnation could 
not be legally pronounced on the day of trial. If the night 
proceedings were merely preliminary to a formal trial, they 
would have no validity; if formal, they were, zpso facto, illegal. 
In neither case was the law observed in reference to the second 
council. According to the Hebrew computation of time, it was 
held on the same day. 


Be defiled (uwavSaow). Originally, to stain, as with color. 
So Homer: “ Tinges («jvy) the white ivory with purple.” Not 
necessarily, therefore, in a bad sense, like worvvw, to besmear 
or besmirch with filth (1 Cor. viii. 7; Apoe. iii. 4). In classical 
Greek, ptalvw, the verb here used, is the standing word for 
profaning or unhallowing. So Sophocles: 


“* Not even fearing this pollution (ulacua) dire, 
Will I consent to burial. Well I know 
That man is powerless to pollute (u:alvew) the gods.” 
‘¢ Antigone,” 1042-1044. 


And Plato: “And ifa homicide . . . without purification 
pollutes the agora, or the games, or the temples,” etc. (“ Laws,” 
868). See on 1 Pet.i.4. The defilement in the present case 
was apprehended from entering a house from which all leaven 
had not been removed. 

VoL. II.—18 
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Eat the Passover. The purpose of this work forbids our 
entering upon the much-vexed question of the apparent incon- 
sistency between John and the Synoptists as to the time of 
celebrating the Passover. 


29. Pilate. Note the abruptness with which he is introduced 
as one well known. ‘Two derivations of the name are given. 
Pilatus, one armed with the pilum or javelin, like Torquatus, 
one adorned with a collar (torques). Or, a contraction from 
Pileatus, wearing the pileus or cap, which was the badge of 
manumitted slaves. Hence some have supposed that he was a 
freedman. Tacitus refers to him as connected with Christ’s 
death. “The author of that name (Christian), or sect, was 
Christ, who was capitally punished in the reign of Tiberius, 
by Pontius Pilate” (“ Annals,” xv., 44). He was the sixth 
Roman procurator of Judea. 


What accusation. Not implying Pilate’s ignorance of the 
charge, but his demand for the formad accusation. 


30. Malefactor (xaxozrovds). Rev., evil-doer. From xakop, 
evil, and motéw, to do. Luke uses a different word, xaxovpyos, 
from xaxov, evil, and épyw, to work. See on 1 Pet. ii. 12. 


31. Take ye him (AdBere avrov tpeis). The A. V. obscures 
the emphatic force of vuetis, you. Pilate’s words display great 
practical shrewdness in forcing the Jews to commit themselves 
to the admission that they desired Christ’s death. ‘Take him 
yourselves (80 Rev.), and judge him according to your law.” 
“By our law,” reply the Jews, “he ought zo de.” But this 
penalty they could not inflict. “It is not lawful,” ete. 


32. By what death (aol Javdtw). More correctly, by what 
manner of death. So Rev. Compare xii. 82; Matt. xx. 19. 
Crucifixion was not a Jewish punishment. 


33. Art thou (covet). Zhow isemphatic. Thou, the despised 
malefactor. 


| 4 
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King of the Jews. The civil title. The theocratic title, 
king of Israel (i. 49; xii. 13) is addressed to Jesus on the cross 
(Matt. xxvii. 42; Mark xv. 32) in mockery. 


35. AmlaJew? As if Jesus’ question implied that Pilate 
had been taking counsel with the Jews. 


36. Servants (vrnpérai). Only in this passage in the Gos- 
pels, of Christians. Compare Acts xiii. 5; 1 Cor. iv. 1. Gor- 
responding with Christ as a king. 


Fight (7yevifovro). The imperfect tense, denoting action in 
progress: would now be striving. 


37. Art thou then (ovxodv ei cv). The interrogative particle 
ovxovr, not therefore, occurs only here in the New Testament. 
It is ironical. In ver. 33 the emphasis is on thow: here upon 


king. So then, after all, thou art a king. 


Was | born—came | (yeyévvnuar—érmjarv9a). Both perfects. 
Have I been born—am I come. So Rev. The Greek order is Z 
Jor this have been born, etc., throwing the emphasis on Christ’s 
person and destiny. The perfect describes His birth and com- 
ing not merely as historical facts, but as abiding in their results. 
Compare this confession before Pilate (1 Tim. vi. 13) with the 
corresponding confession before the high-priest (Matt. xxvi. 
64). “ The one, addressed to the Jews, is framed in the language 
of prophecy ; the other, addressed to a Roman, appeals to the 
universal testimony of conscience. The one speaks of a future 
manifestation of glory, the other speaks of a present manifes- 
tation of truth. The one looks forward to the Return, the other 
looks backward to the Incarnation ” (Westcott). 


Of the truth (é« THs adn3elas). Lit., out of : sprung from: 
whose life and words issue from the truth. See on xiv. 6, 
and compare viii. 47. 


38. Truth. Not with the article as in the previous verse, 
the truth. Jesus meant the absolute truth: Pilate, truth in any 
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particular case. “ Pilate’s exclamation is neither the expres: 
sion of an ardent thirst for truth, nor that of the despair of a 
soul which has long sought it in vain; it is the profession of a 
frivolous scepticism, such as is frequently met with in the man 
of the world, and especially in the statesman ” (Godet). 


Fault (airiav). Properly, cause of accusation. Rev., crime. 
See on Matt. xxvii. 37, and compare on Matt. xix. 10. 


39, 40. Compare Matt. xxvii. 15-26; Mark vi. 15. 


39. Ye have acustom. The word curyJeva, custom, origin- 
ally means intimacy, habitual intercourse, and thence naturally 
passes into the meaning of habit or custom. Only John puts 
the statement of this custom into the mouth of Pilate. Mat- 
thew and Mark relate it as a fact. . 


At the Passover (€v 76 mdcya). More specific than Mat- 
thew and Mark, where the expression is general, cata éoptny, 
at feast-tume. 


40. Cried (€xpatyacav). Peculiarly of a loud, importunate 
ery; @ shout. Plato uses it of the howling of a dog: “The 
yelping hound, howling (xpavydfovca) at her lord” (“‘ Repub- 
lic,” 607). Others, of the cries of spectators in the theatres and 
of the croak of a raven. See on Matt. xv. 22. 


Again. Assuming John’s recollection of a previous “crying 
out,” which he has not recorded. 


Robber (Aya7zs). See on Matt. xxvi. 55; Mark xi. 17; 
Luke x. 30. Matthew calls him a “notable prisoner” (xxvii. 16). 
Mark states that he had made insurrection, and had committed 
murder (xv. 7), speaking of the insurrection as a well-known 
event. Luke says, “for some insurrection (ordow twa) that 
had arisen in the city, and for murder” (xxiii. 19). Writing 
for Gentiles, Luke would not refer to the event as something 
familiar. Bandits of this kind were numerous in the neighbor- 
hood of Jerusalem under the Roman dominion. Their leaders 
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were well known. Josephus describes them by the same word 
which Matthew uses, ésrdonuor, notable. Their depredations 
were often committed under patriotic pretences, so that Barab- 
bas might have had influential friends among the people. 


CHAPTER XTX. 
1-3. Compare Matt. xxvii. 26-30; Mark xv. 15-19. 


1. Scourged (€uactiywoev). Matthew and Mark use the 
Greek form of the Latin word jlagellare, ppayedow, which 
occurs only in those two instances in the New Testament. 
John uses the more common Greek word, though he has ¢pa- 
yerdov ( flagellum), scowrge, at ii. 15. Matthew and Mark, 
however, both use wacrvyow elsewhere (Matt. x. 17; xx. 29; 
Mark x. 34). Its kindred noun, udorsé, occurs several times in 
the metaphorical sense of a plague. See on Mark iii. 10, and 
compare Mark y. 29, 34; Luke vii.21. The verb is used meta- 
phorically only once, Heb. xii. 6. Scourging was the legal pre- 
liminary to crucifixion, but, in this case, was inflicted illegally 
before the sentence of crucifixion was pronounced, with a view 
of averting the extreme punishment, and of satisfying the Jews. 
(Luke xxiii. 22). The punishment was horrible, the victim be- 
ing bound to a low pillar or stake, and beaten, either with rods, 
or, in the case of slaves and provincials, with scourges, called 
scorpions, leather thongs tipped with leaden balls or sharp 
spikes. The severity of the infliction in Jesus’ case is evident 
from His inability to bear His cross. 


2. Crown (crépavov). So Matthew and Mark. Luke does 
not mention the crown of thorns. See on 1 Pet. v. 4. 


Of thorns (€& axav9av). So Matthew. Mark has dxdvIwor, 
the adjective, made of thorns, which John also uses in xix. 5. 
All attempts to define the botanical character of the thorns 
used for Christ’s crown are guesses. The word for thorns used 
here is the only one that occurs in the New Testament; the 
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oxdroyr (thorn in the flesh) of 2 Cor. xii. 7, being properly an 
impaling-stake. 

Both the crowning with thorns and the flagellation are favor- 
ite subjects in Christian art. Some of the earliest representa- 
tions of the latter depict the figure of the Lord as fully draped, 
and standing unbound at the column, thus illustrating the vol- 
untariness of His sacrifice. In a MS. of the fourteenth century, 
in the British Museum, He stands, wholly clothed, holding a 
book in one hand, and blessing with the other. The more de- 
vout feeling which predominated in such representations was 
eradually overpowered by the sense of physical suffering. The 
earlier paintings represented the back turned toward the spec- 
tator, and the face, turned in a forced attitude, exhibited in 
profile. Later, the face and figure are turned full to the front, 
and the strokes fall upon the chest. Hence Jerome, in his com- 
mentary on Matthew, says that the capacious chest of God (/) 
was torn with strokes. The standing position is the accepted 
one, but instances occur in which the Saviour is on the ground 
attached to the column by one hand. Such is the revolting pict- 
ure by L. Caracci in the Bologna gallery, in which the soldier 
clutches Jesus by the hair as he plies the bundle of twigs. In 
a Psalter of the fifteenth century the Saviour stands in front 
of the column, covering His face with His hands. 

According to the later type, the moment chosen is when the 
execution of the sentence is just beginning. One man is bind- 
ing the hands to the pillar, another is binding together a bundle 
of loose switches. The German representations are coarser than 
the Italian, but with more incident. They lack the spiritual 
feeling which appears in the best Italian specimens. 

A field for a higher feeling and for more subtile treatment is 
opened in the moments succeeding the scourging. One of the 
very finest examples of this is the picture of Velasquez, “Christ 
at the Column,” in the National Gallery of London. The real 
grandeur and pathos of the conception assert themselves above 
certain prosaic and realistic details. The Saviour sits upon the 
ground, His arms extended, and leaning backward to the full 
stretch of the cord which binds His crossed hands. The face 
is turned over the left shoulder full upon the spectator. Rods, 
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ropes, and broken twigs lie upon the ground, and slender streams 
of vlood appear upon the body. A guardian angel behind the 
figure of the Lord, stands bending slightly over a child kneel- 
ing with clasped hands, and points to the sufferer, from whose 
head a ray of light passes to the child’s heart. The angel is a 
Spanish nursery-maid with wings, and the face of the child is 
of the lower Spanish type, and is in striking contrast with the 
exquisite countenance of Murillo’s Christ-child, which hangs 
next to this picture, and which is of the sweetest type of An- 
dalusian beauty. The Saviour’s face is of a thoroughly manly, 
indeed, of a robust type, expressing intense suffering, but with- 
out contortion. The large, dark eyes are ineffably sad. The 
strong light on the right arm merges into the deep shadow of 
the bound hands, and the same shadow falls with startling effect 
across the full light on the left arm, marked at the wrist by a 
slight bloody line. 

In the portrayal of the crowning with thorns, in a few in- 
stances, the moment is chosen after the crown has been placed, 
the action being in the mock-worship; but the prevailing con- 
ception is that of the act of crowning, which consists in pressing 
the crown upon the brow by means of two long staves. A 
magnificent specimen is Luini’s fresco in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan. Christ sits upon a tribune, clad in a scarlet robe, His 
face wearing an expression of infinite sweetness and dignity, 
while a soldier on either side crowds down the crown with a 
staff. The Italian artists represent the crown as consisting of 
pliable twigs with small thorns; but the northern artists “have 
conceived,” to quote Mrs. Jameson, “‘an awful structure of the 
most unbending, knotted boughs, with tremendous spikes half 
a foot long, which no human hands could have forced into such 
aform.” In afew later instances the staves are omitted, and 
the crown is placed on the head by the mailed hand of a 
soldier. 


Put on (zepiéBarov). Lit., threw about. Rev., arrayed. 


Purple (zropgupotv). An adjective. Found only here, ver. 5, 
and Apoc. xviii. 16. Mark uses the noun mopdvpa, purple, 
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which also occurs in Apoc. xvii. 4; xviii. 12. See on Luke 
xvi. 19. Matthew has coxxivnp, scarlet. 


Robe (iudriov). Better, as Rev., garment, since robe gives 
the impression of a trailing garment. See on Matt. v. 40. Mat- 
thew has yAapvda, a short military cloak (xxviii. 28). Luke de- 
scribes the garment as Aapmpav, gorgeous, bright or brilliant 
Cx 


3. And said. Add «al jpyovro mpos avtév, and kept coming 
unto Him, before and said or kept saying. The imperfect de- 
notes the successive acts of homage of the soldiers as they came 
up one after the other. 


They smote Him with their hands (édi5ovv abté parriopua- 
ta). Lit., kept gwing Him blows with their hands. See on 
XVili. 22. 


5. Came Jesus forth. From the Pretorium. 


Wearing (dopav). Not dépav, bearing, but the frequentative 
form of that verb, denoting an habitual or continuous bearing : 
hence, wearing, as though it were His natural dress. 


6. They cried out. See on xviii. 40. 
Crucify. The best texts omit Hem. 


Take ye Him (Adere adrov bpeis). According to the Greek 
order, “take Him ye.” Rev., take Hum yourselves. See on 
xviii. 31. 


7. We have alaw. We,emphatic. Whatever your decision 
may be, we have a law, etc. 


By our law. The best texts omit owr: Read by that law, 
as Rev. 


8. The more afraid. “These words of the Jews produced 
an effect on Pilate for which they were not prepared. The 
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saying gives strength to a dreadful presentiment which was 
gradually forming within him. All that he had heard related 
of the miracles of Jesus, the mysterious character of His per- 
son, of His words and of His conduct, the strange message 
which he had just received from his wife—all is suddenly ex- 
plained by the term “Son of God.” Was this extraordinary 
man truly a divine being who had appeared on the earth? The 
truth naturally presents itself to his mind in the form of pagan 
superstitions and mythological legends” (Godet). 


11. He that delivered. Caiaphas. 


12. From thenceforth (é« tovrov). Incorrect. Rev., rightly, 
‘upon this. 


Sought (é&jrev). Imperfect tense. Made repeated attempts. 


Ceesar’s friend. A title conferred, since the time of Au- 
gustus, upon provincial governors. Probably, however, not 
used by the Jews in this technical sense, but merely as a way 
of saying “Thou art not true to the emperor.” 


Czesar (76 Kaicapu). Lit., the Cxsar. The term, which was 
at first a proper name, the surname of Julius Ceesar, adopted by 
Augustus and his successors, became an appellative, appropriated 
by all the emperors as a title. Thus the emperor at this time 
was Tiberius Cesar. A distinction was, however, introduced 
between this title and that of Augustus, which was first given 
to Octavianus the first emperor. The title “ Augustus” was 
always reserved for the monarch, while “ Ceesar” was more 
freely communicated to his relations; and from the reign of 
Hadrian at least (a.p. 117-138) was appropriated to the second 
person in the state, who was considered as the presumptive 
heir of the empire. 


13. That saying (rodrov Tov Adyov). The best texts read 
Tov Nye TodTearv, these words. He was afraid of an accusation 
at Rome before Tiberius, an accusation which could be justified 
by his misrule. 
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Judgment-seat (@7uatos). See on Acts vii. 5. The best 
texts omit the article, which may indicate that the tribunal was 
an improvised one. 


The Pavement (Ai3écrpwrov). From dAtSos, stone, and 
oTpwtos, strewn or spread. 


Gabbatha. From the Hebrew gab, “back,” and meaning, 
therefore, a raised place. Thus the Aramaic term is not a trans- 
lation of the Greek term, which indicates that the place, wher- 
ever it was, was distinguished by a mosaic or tesselated pave- 
ment. Suetonius relates that Julius Cesar used to carry about 
with him on his expeditions a portable tesselated pavement for 
his tribunal. It is not likely, however, that there is any allus- 
ion to such a practice here. Westcott explains Gabbatha as the 
ridge of the house. 


14. Sixth hour. See oni. 39. 


15. They (oi). The best texts read éxetvos, those (people). 
The pronoun of remote reference isolates and sharply distin- 
guishes them from Jesus. See on xiii. 27. 


Away with him (dpov). Lit., take away. 


We have no king but Czesar. These words, uttered by 
the chief priests, are very significant. These chief representa- 
tives of the theocratic government of Israel thus formally and 
expressly renounce it, and declare their allegiance to a temporal 
and pagan power. This utterance is “the formal abdication of 
the Messianic hope.” 


16-17. Compare Matt. xxvii. 31-34; Mark xv. 20-23; Luke 
Xxill. 26-33. 


16. Delivered. Luke says, delivered to their will (xxiii. 25). 
Pilate pronounced no sentence, but disclaimed all responsibility 
for the act, and delivered Christ up to them (avrois), they hav- 
ing invoked the responsibility upon themselves. See Matt. 
XXVli. 24, 25. 
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And led Him away. The best texts omit. 
17. Bearing (Sacrafwv). See on xii. 6; x. 31. 


His cross (Tov ctavpov aitod). The best texts read ait@ or 
éaut@, “bearing the cross for Himself.” John does not men- 
tion the impressment of Simon of Cyrene for this service. 
Compare Matt. xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21; Luke xxiii. 26. 


Skull. See on Matt. xxvii. 33. 


18-24. Compare Matt. xxvii. 35-38; Mark xv. 24-28; 
Luke xxiii. 33, 34, 38. 


18. In the midst. All the Synoptists describe the character 
of the two who were crucified with Jesus. Matthew and Mark, 
robbers ; Luke, malefactors (xaxovpyous). All three use the 
phrase, one on the right, the other on the left, and so, substan- 
tially, John: on ether side one. John says nothing about the 
character of these two, but simply describes them as two others. 


19. Title (riérAov). Only here and ver. 20, in the New 
Testament. John uses the technical Roman term titulus, a 
placard or notice. Used for a bill or notice of sale affixed to a 
house. Thus Ovid, of a heartless creditor: “She sent our 
household goods under the placard (swb-titulum) ;” i.e., put the 
house and furniture up for sale (“ Remedia Amoris,” 302). 
Meaning also the title of a book; an epitaph. Matthew has 
aitiav, accusation ; Mark, érvypadi ris aitias superscription of 
the accusation; Luke, érvypady superscription. John alone 
mentions the fact that Pilate wrote the inscription. 


Jesus of Nazareth the King of the Jews. The wording 
of the title is differently given by each Evangelist. 


Matthew: This is Jesus the King of the Jews. 
Mark: The King of the Jews. 

Luke: This is the King of the Jews. 

John: Jesus the Nazarene the King of the Jews. 
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The essential element of the superscription, King of the Jews, 
is common to all. It expressed, on its face, the main intent of 
Pilate, which was to cast contempt on the Jews. ‘In the 
sense of the man Pilate, it meant: Jesus, the King of the Jew- 
ish fanatics, crucified in the midst of Jews, who should all be 
thus executed. In the sense of the Jews: Jesus, the sedition- 
ary, the King of the rebels. In the sense of the political 
judge: Jesus, for whose accusation the Jews, with their am- 
biguous accusation, may answer. In the sense of the divine 
irony which ruled over the expression: Jesus, the Messiah, by 
the crucifixion become in very truth the King of the people of 
God ” (Lange). 


20. Hebrew, Greek, Latin. Some editors vary the order. 
Rev., Laton, Greek. Such inscriptions in different languages 
were not uncommon. Julius Capitolinus, a biographer (a.p. 
320), in his life of the third Gordian, says that the soldiers 
erected his tomb on the Persian borders, and added an epitaph 
(2¢ulwm) in Latin, Persian, Hebrew, and Egyptian characters, 
in order that it might be read by all. Hebrew was the national 
dialect, Latin the official, and Greek the common dialect. As 
the national Hebrew, King of the Jews was translated into 
Latin and Greek, so the inscription was prophetic that Christ 
should pass into civil administration and common speech : that 
the Hebrew Messiah should become equally the deliverer of 
Greek and Roman: that as Christ was the real centre of the 
religious civilization of Judaism, so He should become the 
real centre of the world’s intellectual movement as represented 
by Greece, and of its legal and material civilization as repre- 
sented by Rome. The three civilizations which had prepared 
the way for Christ thus concentrated at His cross. The cross 
is the real centre of the world’s history. 


21. The chief priests of the Jews. A unique expression, 
possibly by way of contrast with the King of the Jews. 


23. Four parts. All the Synoptists relate the parting of 
the garments. The four pieces to be divided would be, the 
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head-gear, the sandals, the girdle, and the ¢al/zth or square outer 
garment with fringes. Delitzsch thus describes the dress of 
our Lord: “On His head He wore a white sudar, fastened 
under the chin and hanging down from the shoulders behind. 
Over the tunic which covered the body to the hands and feet, 
a blue ¢adlzth with the blue and white fringes on the four ends, 
so thrown over and gathered together that the gray, red-striped 
undergarment was scarcely noticeable, except when the sandal- 
shod feet came into view ” (“ A Day in Capernaum ”). 


Coat (yut@va). Or tunic. See on Matt. v. 40. 


Without seam (appados, or apados). Only here in the 
New Testament. From a, not, and pdrre, to sew together. 
Like the tunic of the High-Priest. Only John records this 
detail. 


Woven (i¢avrés). Only here in the New Testament. 


24. Vesture (iuaticpov). Clothing, collectively. Rev., 
garments, for iuarva, is better than raiment, which is collective, 
while the word is used of the separate pieces of clothing. 


25. There stood. Imperfect tense, were standing. 


Mary Magdalene. Strictly, the (7) Magdalene. She is in- 
troduced abruptly, as well known. 


26. Woman. See on ii. 4. 


Behold. Canon Westcott remarks upon the four exclama- 
tions in this chapter—Behold the man! Behold your King ! 
Behold thy son! Behold thy mother ! as a remarkable picture 
of what Christ is, and what He reveals men to be. 


27. His own home (ra iéva). See oni. 11. 


98-30. Compare Matt. xxvii. 45-50; Mark xv. 33-37; Luke 
xxiii. 44-46. 
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28. Were accomplished (reréAeoras). Rev., with stricter 
rendering of the perfect tense, are finished. Finished corre- 
sponds better with 7 2s finished, ver. 30. This sentence may 
be taken with the preceding one, or with that which follows. 


29. Vinegar. See on Matt. xxvii. 48. 


Hyssop. Matthew and Mark have caddy, a reed. Luke 
says merely that they offered Him vinegar. The vinegar min- 
gled with gall (Matt. xxvii. 34), or the wine mingled with 
myrrh (Mark xv. 23) was offered to Jesus before his crucifixion 
as a stupefying draught. The hyssop gives a hint of the 
height of the cross, as the greatest length of the hyssop reed 
was not more than three or four feet. The vinegar in this 
case was offered in order to revive Christ. John does not men- 
tion the stupefying draught. 


30. Gave up the ghost (apédwxe To mvedua). Rev., his 
spirit. Matt., adijixev, dismissed. Mark, é&émrveucev, breathed 
Jorth (his life). So Luke, who adds, “ Father, into thy hands 
I commend (mwaparidewat, see on Luke ix. 16) my spirit.” 


31-42. Compare Matt. xxvii. 57-61; Mark xv. 42-47; Luke 
xxiii. 50-60. 


31. The Jews—Sabbath. The Jews, who had so recently 
asserted their sole allegiance to Cesar, are now scrupulous about 
observing the letter of the law. 


32. Brake the legs. A detail recorded only by John. This 
crurifragium, leg-breaking, consisted in striking the legs with 
a heavy mallet in order to expedite death. It was sometimes 
inflicted as a punishment upon slaves. Some horrible illustra- 
tions are furnished by Suetonius, in his lives of Augustus and 
Tiberius. 


34. With a spear (Adyyy). Only here in the New Testament. 
Properly, the head of a spear. So Herodotus, of the Arabians: 
“They also had spears (aiyyas) tipped with an antelope’s horn 
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sharpened like a spear-point (Noyyns)” (vii. 96). Used also, as 
here, for the spear itself. 


Pierced (évvfev). Only here in the New Testament. The 
question has been raised whether the Evangelist means to de- 
scribe a gash or a prick. Another verb is rendered pierced in 
ver. 37, the quotation from Zech. xii. 10, é€exévrnoav, which 
occurs also at Apoc. i. 7, with reference to Christ’s crucifixion, 
and is used in classical Greek of putting out the eyes, or stabbing, 
and in the Septuagint of Saul’s request to his armor-bearer: 
“Draw thy sword and thrust me through therewith” (1 Chron. 
x. 4). The verb used here, however, viccw, is also used to 
describe severe and deadly wounds, as in Homer: 


‘* As he sprang. 
Into his car, Idomeneus, expert 
To wield the ponderous javelin, thrust (vJ2’) its blade 
Through his right shoulder. From the car he fell, 
And the dark night of death came over him.” 
“Tliad,” v., 45-47, 


It has been suggested that the body was merely pricked with 
the spear to ascertain if it were yet alive. There seems, on the 
whole, no reason for departing from the ordinary understanding 
of the narrative, that the soldier inflicted a deep thrust on the 
side of Jesus (compare xx. 25, 27); nor is it quite apparent why, 
as Mr. Field urges, a distinction should be kept up between the 
two verbs in vv. 34 and 37.* 


Blood and water. It has been argued very plausibly that 
this was a natural phenomenon, the result of a rupture of the 





*Mr. Field (‘‘ Otium Norvicense”’) claims that vicow, is the milder word, 
and cites a curious illustration from Plutarch (‘‘ Life of Cleomenes ”). Cleo- 
menes and his party escape from prison, and endeavor to raise the town and to 
get possession of the citadel. Failing in this, they resolve upon suicide. It is 
arranged that one of the number is not to kill himself until he shall be assured 
that all the rest are dead. When all are stretched on the ground, the survivor 
goes round and tries each with his dagger (7@ kipid\p mapamrduevos). When he 
comes to Cleomenes, he pricks (vitas) him on the ankle (wapd 7d opupév), and 
sees him contract his face. 
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heart which, it is assumed, was the immediate cause of death, 
and which was followed by an effusion of blood into the perz- 
cardium. This blood, separated into its thicker and more liquid 
parts, flowed forth when the pericardium was pierced by the 
spear.* I think, however, with Meyer, that John evidently in- 
tends to describe the incident as something entirely unexpected 
and marvellous, and that this explanation better suits the solemn 
asseveration of ver. 35. That the fact had a symbolic meaning 
to the Evangelist is evident from 1 John v. 6. 


35. He that saw it bare record (0 éwpaxas pepapripnyter). 
Rev., rendering the perfect tense in both verbs, he that hath 
seen hath borne witness. This can refer only to the writer of 
this Gospel. Compare 1 John i. 1. 


True (dAnSwh). Genuine, according to the true ideal of 
what testimony should be. See on i. 9. 


And he («axetvos). This pronoun is urged by some as a 
reason for regarding the witness as some other than John, be- 
cause it is the pronoun of remote reference. But ix. 37 shows 
clearly that a speaker can use this pronoun of himself; and it 
is, further, employed in this Gospel to indicate a person “as 
possessing the quality which is the point in question in an emi- 
nent or even exclusive degree” (Godet). See i. 18; v. 39. 


True (arnIh). Lit., true things. As distinguished from 
false. Thus, by the use of the two words for ¢rue, there are 
brought out, as Westcott remarks, “the two conditions which 
testimony ought to satisfy; the first, that he who gives it should 
be competent to speak with authority ; and the second, that the 
account of his experience should be exact.” 


38. A disciple of Jesus. Matthew calls him @ rich man; 
Mark, an honorable counsellor, i.e., a member of the Sanhedrim; 
and Luke, a counsellor, good and just. 





* See William Stroud, ‘‘ Physical Theory of the Death of Christ.” 
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Besought (jpwrnce). Better, as Rev., asked. See on xi. 22; 
xvi. 23. Mark adds that he went in boldly, which is suggestive 
in view of John’s statement of his secret discipleship, a fact 
which is passed over by the Synoptists. 


Gave him leave. According to Roman law. Ulpian, a 
Roman jurist of the third century, says: “The bodies of those 
who are capitally punished cannot be denied to their relatives. 
At this day, however, the bodies of those who are executed are 
buried only in case permission is asked and granted ; and some- 
times permission is not given, especially in the cases of those 
who are punished for high treason. The bodies of the executed 
are to be given for burial to any one who asks for them.” A varic- 
ious governors sometimes sold this privilege. Cicero, in one of 
his orations against Verres, has a terribly graphic passage de- 
scribing such extortions. After dwelling upon the tortures in- 
flicted upon the condemned, he says: “ Yet death is the end. 
It shall not be. Can cruelty go further? A way shall be found. 
For the bodies of the beheaded shall be thrown to the beasts. 
If this is grievous to parents, they may buy the liberty of 
burial” (v., 45). Compare Matt. xiv. 12; Acts viii. 2. 


39. Came Nicodemus—came by night. The contrast is 
marked between his first and his second coming. 


Mixture (“/yua). Only here in the New Testament. Some 
authorities read @duypa, a roll. i 


Pounds. Roman pounds, of nearly twelve ounces. The 
large quantity may be explained by the intention of covering 
the entire body with the preparation, and by the fact that a 
portion was designed for the couch of the body in the grave. 
Compare the account of the burial of Asa, 2 Chron. xvi. 14. 
“Extraordinary reverence in its sorrowful excitement does not 
easily satisfy itself ” (Meyer). 


40. Linen cloths (dJovios). Used only by John, if Luke 
xxiv. 12 is rejected, as by some editors. The Synoptists all 
Vou. I.—19 
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have owdSév, linen cloth. See on Mark xiv. 51. Matthew and 
Luke have évrvrs£ev, rolled or wrapped, and Mark éveidncen, 
wound, instead of John’s éncav, bound. 


With the spices. Spread over the sheet or bandages in 
which the body was wrapped. 


The manner of the Jews. As contrasted with that of the 
Egyptians, for instance, which is thus described by Herodotus: 
“They take first a crooked piece of iron, and with it draw out 
the brains through the nostrils, thus getting rid of a portion, 
while the skull is cleared of the rest by rinsing with drugs ; 
next they make a cut along the flank with a sharp Ethiopian 
stone, and take out the whole contents of the abdomen, which 
they then cleanse, washing it thoroughly with palm-wine, and 
again, frequently with an infusion of pounded aromatics. 
After this they fill the cavity with the purest bruised myrrh, 
with cassia, and every other sort of spicery except frankincense, 
and sew up the opening. Then the body is placed in natrum 
(subcarbonate of soda) for seventy days, and covered entirely 
over. After the expiration of that space of time, which must 
not be exceeded, the body is washed, and wrapped round, from 
head to foot, with bandages of fine linen cloth, smeared over 
with gum” (ii, 86). Or, possibly, a contrast may be implied 
with the Roman custom of burning the bodies of the dead. 
Tacitus says of the Jews: “The bodies of the deceased they 
choose rather to bury than burn, following in this the Egyptian 
custom; with whom also they agree in their attention to the 
dead ” (“ History,” v., 5). 


To bury (évradidfew). Properly, to prepare for burial. 
See on xii. 7. Compare Septuagint, Gen. 1. 2, where the same 
word is used for embalming the body of Joseph. 


41. Agarden. Mentioned by John only. 


New (xawov). See on Matt. xxvi. 29. John omits the de- 
tail of the tomb being hewn in the rock, which is common to 
all the Synoptists. 
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CHA RTEROX x. 


; 1,2. Compare Matt. xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 2-4; Luke xxiv. 
1-3. 


1. First day of the week (TH pod Tov caBBdrwv). The 
Hebrew idiom, day one of the week. See on Luke iv. oiles 
Acts &xs 1: 


Dark. Matthew says, as zt began to dawn; Mark, when the 
sun was risen; Luke, very early in the morning, or at deep 
dawn ; see on Luke xxiv. 1. 


Taken away (7puévov éx). Lifted out of. All the Synop- 
tists have rolled. 


2. Loved (ép/dev). The word for personal affection. In 
xii. 23; xxi. 7, 20, nyd7ra is used. See on v. 20. 


We know not. The plural indicates that Mary was not 
alone, though she alone is mentioned as coming to the tomb. 
She may have preceded the others. 


3. Came to (jpyovto eis). Wrong. The tense is the im- 
perfect ; they were coming. Rev., they went toward. 


4. They ran (érpeyov). Still the imperfect, they were run- 
ning. How much the A. V. loses by its persistent ignoring of 
the force of this tense. 


Did outrun (mpoédpape téyvov). Lit., ran on in front more 
quickly. Dante, addressing the spirit of John in Paradise 
says: 

**O holy father, spirit who beholdest 
What thou believedst so that thou o’ercamest, 


Toward the sepulchre, more youthful feet,” 
‘¢ Paradise,” xxiv. 124-126. 
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5. Stooping down (apaxiyas). See on Jas. i. 25, and 
compare 1 Pet. i. 12. See also Song of Solomon, ii. 9 (Sept.). 
“He looketh forth (rapaxtmray) at the windows.” 


Seeth (@rérev). Simple sight. Compare the intent gaze of 
Peter (Sewpe?), ver. 6, which discovered the napkin, not seen 
by John. 


7. Napkin (covddpsov). See on Luke xix. 20. 


Wrapped together (évteTuAvypévov). Rev., much better, 
rolled up. The orderly arrangement of everything in the tomb 
marks the absence of haste and precipitation in the awakening 
and rising from the dead. 


8. Believed. This word is explained by what follows. He 
believed (at length) that Jesus was risen ; for up to this time 
(ovdérw) he, with his fellow-disciple (plural, 75ecav) knew not, 
ete. The singular number, he believed, as Meyer profoundly 
remarks, “only satisfies the never-to-be-forgotten personal ex- 
perience of that moment, though it does not exclude the con- 
temporaneous faith of Peter also.” On knew (jdevcay), see on 
ii. 24. 


9. The scripture (77 ypagyv). The passage of scripture. 
See on v. 47. The reference may be to Ps. xvi. 10. 


Must. On this necessity attaching in the divine counsel to 
the sufferings, death, and resurrection of Jesus, see Matt. xxvi. 
54; Mark viii. 31; Luke ix. 22; xvii. 255; xxii. 37; xxiv. 7, 
26, 44; John iii. 14; xii. 834; Actsi. 16. 


11-18. Compare Mark xvi. 12, 13; Luke xxiv. 13-35. 


11. Stood. Imperfect, was standing, or continued standing, 
after the two apostles had gone away. 


12. Seeth (Jewpe?). Rev., beholdeth. See on ver. 5. 


Angels. Angels are rarely mentioned in John’s narrative. 
See i. 51; xii. 29; xx. 12. 
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13. She saith. She is so absorbed in her grief and love 
that she is not appalled by the supernatural manifestation 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would have terrified her, 
but enters into conversation as if addressed by a human being. 


14. Turned herself back. Canon Westcott, with that 
beautiful subtilty of perception which so eminently character- 
izes him, remarks: ‘ We can imagine also that she became 
conscious of another Presence, as we often feel the approach 
of a visitor without distinctly seeing or hearing him. It may 
be, too, that the angels, looking toward the Lord, showed some 
sign of His coming.” 


Saw (Jewpe?). Present tense. -Rev., beholdeth. She looks 
at Him steadfastly and inquiringly as at a stranger. The ob- 
servance of these distinctions between verbs of seeing, is very 
important to the perception of the more delicate shading of the 
narrative. 


Knew not (#5e). Indicating a knowledge based on spiritual 
fellowship and affinity, an inward, conscious, sure conviction of 
His identity. 


16. Saith unto Him, Rabboni. Insert, as Rev., after Hum, 
in Hebrew. 


17. Touch me not (4%) pod amrov). The verb, primarily, 
means to fasten to. Hence it implies here, not a mere mom- 
entary touch, but a clinging to. Mary thought that the old 
relations between her Lord and herself were to be renewed ; 
that the old intercourse, by means of sight, sound, and touch, 
would go on as before. Christ says, “the time for this kind 
of intercourse is over. Henceforth your communion with me 
will be by faith through the Spirit. This communion will be- 
come possible through my ascending to the Father.” 


My Father. The best texts omit the pronoun and read the 
Father. See on xii. 26. This expression, emphasizing the re- 
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lation of God to humanity rather than to Christ himself, is ex- 
plained by what follows—“ my Father and your Father.” 


My brethren. The word brethren, applied to the disciples, 
occurs before (vii. 3, 5, 10), but not the phrase my brethren, 
which follows from my Father and your Father. Compare 
Matt. xxviii. 10. 


l ascend (avaGaivw). The present tense is used, not in the 
sense of the near future, but implying that He had already en- 
tered upon that new stage of being which the actual ascension 
formally inaugurated. The resurrection was really the begin- 
uing of the ascension. 


18. Came and told (€pyerau ayyéAXouvca). Lit., cometh tell- 
ing. 


19-23. Compare Mark xvi. 14-18; Luke xxiv. 36-49. 
19. Assembled. Omit. 


21. Hath sent (azéctandxev). Note the distinction between 
this verb and that applied to the sending of the disciples (aéu- 
mw). See on i. 6. 


22. Breathed on them (évedvoncev). Only here in the 
New Testament. The act was symbolic, after the manner of 
the Hebrew prophets. Compare Ezek. xxxvii. 5. 


The Holy Ghost. The article is wanting. The gift be- 
stowed was not that of the personal Holy Spirit, but rather an 
earnest of that gift; an effusion of the Spirit. 


23. Remit (adjjre). Only here in this Gospel in connection 
with sins. Often in the Synoptists (Matt. vi. 12; ix.5; Mark 
ii. 5; Luke v. 23, etc.). 


25. Print (ru7ov). See on 1 Pet. v. 3. 
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Put—thrust (6am). The same verb in both cases. Hence 
better, as Rev., put for thrust. 


| will not (od 4). Double negative: im nowise. 


26. Then came Jesus. There is no connecting particle, 
then, and the verb is in the present tense. The abrupt Jesus 
cometh is more graphic. 


27. Be not (4) yivov). Lit., become not. Thomas was in a 
fair way to become unbelieving, through his doubt of the resur- 
rection. 


Faithless—believing (amuctos—muotds). There is a corre- 
spondence of the words here, to which, perhaps, the nearest ap- 
proach in English is wnbelieving, belreving. 


29. Thomas. Omit. 


31. Are written (yéypamra:). Have been or stand written. 
The perfect tense. John’s intent was to write a gospel rather 
than a biography. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


1. Shewed (édavépwaoev). This rendering might easily con- 
vey merely the sense of appearing; but its meaning is much 
deeper. Occurring frequently in the New Testament, it is 
used most frequently of God and Christ, or of men in their re- 
lation to these. Thus, of Christ in person while upon earth 
(Mark xvi. 12, 14; John i. 31; ii. 11; 1 Pet. i. 20; 1 Johni. 
2). Of the works of Christ (John ii. 11; ix. 3; 1 John iii. 5). 
Of Christ in redemption (1 John iii. 5). Of Christ in His sec- 
cond coming (1 John ii. 28). Of Christ in glory (1 John iii. 2; 
Col. iii. 4). It is used of God. Of His revelation to men of the 
knowledge of Himself (Rom. i. 19). Of His manifestation in 
Christ (1 Tim. iii. 16). Of His righteousness (Rom. iii. 21). 
Of His love (1 John iv. 9). It is used of men. As epostles 
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manifesting the character and spirit of Christ (2 Cor. iii. 3; v. 
11). In the judgment (2 Cor. v. 10). In all these cases the 
appearing is not merely an appeal to sense, but is addressed to 
spiritual perception, and contemplates a moral and spiritual 
effect. It is the setting forth of the law or will or character of 
God; of the person or work of Christ; of the character or 
deeds of men, with a view to the disclosure of their quality and 
to the producing of a moral impression. Rev., manifested. 


Sea. See on Matt. iv. 18. 


Of Tiberias. Not elsewhere in the Gospels. The Synop- 
tists say, Sea of Galilee or Lake of Gennesaret. 


3. A ship (70 mdotov). Rev., the boat; restoring the article, 
which indicates a familiar implement. See on Luke v. 2. 


Immediately. Omit. 


That night. The emphatic pronoun that (éxefvy) may in- 
dicate that their ill success was unusual. 


Caught (ééacav). So ver.10. The verb means to lay hold 
of, and is nowhere else used in the New Testament of taking 
fish. Elsewhere in this Gospel always of the seizure of Christ 
by the authorities (vii. 30, 32, 44; viii. 20; x.39; xi.57). Of 
apprehending Peter and Paul (Acts xii. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 32). Of 
the taking of the beast (Apoce. xix. 20). Oftaking by the hand 
(Acts iii. 7). 


4. Was come (yevouévns). The best texts read the present 
participle, yevopévns, is coming. Rev., when day was now break- 
ing. The A. V. does not agree so well with the fact that Jesus 
was not at once recognized by the disciples, owing in part, per- 
haps, to the imperfect light. 


On the shore (eis rov aiytanov). Rev., beach. See on Matt. 
xiii. 2. The preposition eds, to, makes the phrase equivalent to 
‘« Jesus came ¢o the beach and stood there.” 
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5. Children (7racdéa). Or, little children. Used also by John, 
in address, twice in the First Epistle (ii. 13, 18), where, how- 
ever, the more common word is texvia, little children. 


Have ye any meat («7 71 mpooddyiov éyete)? The inter- 
rogative yj te indicates that a negative answer is expected: 
you have not, I suppose, anything. Ipocpdaywv is equivalent 
to opdpiov, what is added to bread at a meal, especially fish. 
See on vi. 9. Only here in the New Testament. Wye., any 
supping-thing.* 


6. The net (Séervov). See on Matt. iv. 18; xiii. 47. 


Were not able (ov« icyvcav). See on Luke xiv. 30; xvi. 
3; Jas. v. 16. 


To draw (€dxicar). Into the boat. Compare cvpovres, ver. 
8, dragging the net behind the boat. 


7. Fisher’s coat (évevddTnv). An upper garment or blouse. 
Only here in the New Testament. In the Septuagint, 1 Sam. 
xvill. 4, the robe which Jonathan gave to David. 2 Sam. xiii. 
18, the royal virgin garment of Tamar. The kindred verb, 
érrevovomat, occurs twice (2 Cor. v. 2, 4), meaning “to be clothed 
upon,” with the house which is from heaven, 7.¢., clothed as with 
an upper garment. See on that passage. 


Naked. Not absolutely, but clothed merely in his under- 
garment or shirt. 


8. A little ship (rd Aovapim). The noun is diminutive. 
Rev., the little boat. It is hardly probable that this refers to a 
smaller boat accompanying the vessel. Compare the alterna- 
tion of wAotov and dodpvov in vi. 17, 19, 21, 22, 24. 


Two hundred cubits. A little over a hundred yards. 





* tyes 71, have you anything, is the usual question addressed by a bystander 
to those employed in fishing or bird-catching. Equivalent to have you had any 
sport? See Aristophanes, ‘‘ Clouds,” 731. 
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With fishes (rav ?y9veav). Or, the net of the fishes. So Wye. 
Rev., full of fishes. | 


9. They were come to land (dmré8ncav eis tHv yiv). Not 
of the arrival of the boat, but of the going ashore of the boat- 
men. Reyv., therefore, correctly, they got out upon the land. 


A fire of coals. Charcoal. See xviii. 18. 
Fish (oyrapeov). See on vi. 9. 
Bread (a@prov). Or, a loaf. See on Matt. iv. 1; vii. 9. 


10. Of the fish (tav dapiwv). Asin ver.9. Emphasizing 
the fish as food. 


Ve have caught (émidcare). See on ver. 3. Bengel says: 
““ By the Lord’s gift they had caught them: and yet, He cour- 
teously says, that they have caught them.” 


11. Went up. Into the vessel. 
To land (ézi ris yijs). Strictly, wpon the land. 


Great fishes. All authorities agree as to the abundance of 
fish in the Lake of Galilee. M. Lortet, cited by Dr. Thomson, 
says that two castings of the net usually filled his boat. Beth- 
saida (there were two places of that name on the lake) means 
House of the Fisheries. The fame of the lake in this partic- 
ular reached back to very early times; so that, according to 
the Rabbinical legend, one of the ten fundamental laws laid 
down by Joshua on the division of the country was, that any 
one might fish with a hook in the Lake of Galilee, so that 
they did not interfere with the free passage of boats. The 
Talmud names certain kinds of fish which might be eaten with- 
out being cooked, and designates them as small fishes. So 
éapva is rendered in John vi. 9. Possibly the expression 
great fishes may imply a contrast with the small fishes which 
swarmed in the lake, and the salting and pickling of which was 
a special industry among its fishermen. 
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12. Dine (dpscrjcare). Rather, breakfast. In Attic Greek 
dpucrov signitied the mzd-day meal; the evening meal being 
known as detrvoy. The regular hour for the dpsorov can- 
not be fixed with precision. The drift of authority among 
Greek writers seems to be in favor of noon. The meal described 
here, however, evidently took place at an earlier hour, and 
would seem to have answered more nearly to the a«paticya, or 
breakfast of the Greeks, which was taken directly upon rising. 
Plutarch, however, expressly states that both names were ap- 
plied to the morning meal, and says of Alexander, “He was 
accustomed to breakfast (npiota) at early dawn, sitting, and to 
sup (éde/mver) late in the evening.” In Matthew xxii. 4, it is an 
apicrov to which the king’s wedding-guests are invited. 


Ask (éferdoa:). Rev., inquire. Implying careful and pre- 
cise inquiry. It occurs only three times in the New Testament; 
of Herod’s command to search diligently for the infant Christ 
(Matt. ii. 8), and of the apostles’ inquiring out the worthy mem- 
bers of a household (Matt. x. 11). 


13. Bread—fish. Both have the article—the loaf, the fish— 
apparently pointing to the provision which Jesus himself had 
made. 


Giveth them. Nothing is said of His partaking Himself. 
Compare Luke xxiv. 42, 43. 


14. The third time. The two former occasions being re- 
corded in xx. 19, 26. The appearance to Mary Magdalene is 
not counted, because the Evangelist expressly says to His dis- 
cuples. 


15. Simon, son of Jonas. Compare Christ’s first address 
to Peter, i. 43. He never addresses him by the name of Peter, 
while that name is commonly used, either alone or with Simon, 
in the narrative of the Gospels, and in the Greek form Peter, 
not the Aramaic Cephas, which, on the other hand, is always 
employed by Paul. For Jonas read as Rev., Join. 
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Lovest (aya7ds). Jesus uses the more dignified, really the 
nobler, but, as it seems to Peter, in the ardor of his affection, 
the colder word for dove. See on v. 20. 


More than these. More than these disciples love me. 
Compare xiii. 37; Matt. xxvi. 33. The question conveys a 
gentle rebuke for his former extravagant professions. 


I love (d:A@). Peter substitutes the warmer, more affection- 
ate word, and omits all comparison with his fellow-disciples. 


Feed (8ocxe). See on 1 Pet. v. 2. 


Lambs (dapvia). Diminutive: little lambs. Godet remarks: 
“There is a remarkable resemblance between the present sit- 
uation and that of the two scenes in the previous life of Peter 
with which it is related. He had been called to the ministry 
by Jesus after a miraculous draught of fishes; it is after a 
similar draught that the ministry is restored to him. He had 
lost his office by a denial beside a fire of coal; it is beside a 
fire of coal that he recovers it.” 


16. Lovest (dyads). Again the colder word, but more than 
these is omitted. 


| love (fiAd). Peter reiterates his former word expressive 
of personal affection. 


Feed (oiuave). A different word: tend, as Rev. See on 
1 Pet. v. 2. 


Sheep (7poBara). Some of the best texts read mpoSatra, 
diminutive, ledttle sheep. 


17. Lovest (fvAcis). Here Jesus adopts Peter’s word. Canon 
Westcott, however, ascribes Peter’s use of diréw to his hu- 
mility, and his hesitation in claiming that higher love which 
is implied in dyads. This seems to me to be less natural, and 
to be refining too much. 
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18. Young (vewrepos). Lit., younger. Peter was apparently 
of middle age. See Matt. viii. 14. 


Thou girdedst thyself (e€{avvves ceavrov). The word may 
have been suggested by Peter’s garding his fisher’s coat round 
him. The imperfect tense signifies something habitual. Thou 
wast wont to clothe thyself and to come and go at will. 


Walkedst (rrepuerratets). Lit., walkedst about. Peculiarly 
appropriate to describe the free activity of vigorous manhood. 


Stretch forth thy hands. The allusion to the extending of 
the hands on the cross, which some interpreters have found 
here, is fanciful. It is merely an expression for the helpless- 
ness of age. 


Whither thou wouldest not. According to tradition Peter 
suffered martyrdom at Rome, and was crucified with his head 
downward. 


19. By what death (ow). Properly, by what manner of 
death. So Rev. 


20. Leaned (dvérecev). Rev., leaned back. See on xiii. 25. 


The reference is to the special act of John, leaning back to 
whisper to Jesus, and not to his position at table. 


21. And what shall this man do (obtos dé 7/;)? Lit., 
and this one what ? 


22. Till | come (ws pyouas). Rather, while [am coming. 
Compare ix. 4; xii. 35, 36; 1 Tim. iv. 13. 


What is that to thee (rd pds ce;)? Lit., what as concerns 
thee ? 


23. Should not die (ov« aro9vjoxe). Lit., dieth not. 
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24, 25. Many interpreters think that these two verses were 
written by some other hand than John’s. Some ascribe vv. 24 
and 25 to two different writers. The entire chapter, though 
bearing unmistakable marks of John’s authorship in its style 
and language, was probably composed subsequently to the com- 
pletion of the Gospel. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF JOHN. 


CHAPTER, 


THE term xaJorixy, catholic or general, applied to the Epis- 
tles of James, Peter, John, and Jude, was used from the sec- 
ond century onward in the sense of something addressed to the 
faithful generally, as distinguished from Christians of particu- 
lar nations or cities, as the Galatians or Ephesians. Hence, 
Clement of Alexandria speaks of the letter of Acts xv. as “the 
catholic letter of all the Apostles, given to the faithful.” The 
term was also used of letters specially addressed, but with a 
general application, which made no claim to canonical authority. 

In the later Western Church the group of letters known as 
catholic was called canonical through a mistaken interpretation 
of the words of Junilius,* who referred to the letters of James, 
2 Peter, Jude, 2 and 3 John as added by many to the collection 
of canonical books. This was understood to mean that the 
term canonical applied to those books peculiarly. 


1. Compare John i. 1, 9,14. The construction of the first 
three verses is somewhat involved. It will be simplified by 
throwing it into three parts, represented respectively by vv. 1, 
2, 3. The first part, That which was from the beginning— 
Word of Life, forms a suspended clause, the verb being omitted 
for the time, and the course of the sentence being broken by 
ver. 2, which forms a parenthesis: and the Life—manifested 





* About A.D. 550, generally believed to have been a Bishop. The author 
of a work ‘‘ De Partibus Divine Legis,” a kind of introduction to the sacred 


writings. 
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unto us. Ver. 3, in order to resume the broken sentence of 
ver. 1, repeats in a condensed form two of the clauses in that 
verse, that which we have seen and heard, and furnishes the 
governing verb, we declare. Thus the simple sentence, divested 
of parenthesis and resumptive words would be, We declare unto 
you that which was from the beginning, that which we have 
seen with our eyes, that which we beheld, and our hands handled 
concerning the Word of Life. 


That which (6). It is disputed whether John uses this in a 
personal sense as equivalent to He whom, or in its strictly neut- 
er sense as meaning something relating to the person and reve- 
lation of Christ. On the whole, the zrepi, concerning (A. V., 
of ), seems to be against the personal sense. The successive 
clauses, that which was from the beginning, ete., express, not 
the Aternal Word Himself, but something relating to or predi- 
cated concerning (wept) Him. The indefinite that which, is ap- 
proximately defined by these clauses ; that about the Word of 
Life which was from the beginning, that which appealed to 
sight, to hearing, to touch.* Strictly, it is true, the zrepd is ap- 
propriate only with we have heard, but it is used with the other 
clauses in a wide and loose sense (compare John xvi. 8). “The 
subject is not merely a message, but all that had been made 
clear through manifold experience concerning it” (Westcott). 


Was (7). Not éyévero, came into being. See on John i. 3; 
vii. 34; viii. 58. It was already existing when the succession 
of life began. 


From the beginning (a7 apyis). The phrase occurs twice 
in the Gospel (viii. 44; xv. 27); nine times in the First Epis- 
tle, and twice in the Second. It is used both absolutely (iii. 8 ; 
li. 18, 14), and relatively (John xv. 27; 1 John ii. 24). It is 
here contrasted with “in the beginning ” (John i. 1). The 
difference is that by the words “7m the beginning,” the writer 





* This is the view of Alford and Westcott. Ebrard and Huther maintain 
the personal sense, 
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places himself at the initial point of creation, and, looking back 
into eternity, describes that which was already in existence 
when creation began. “The Word was in the beginning.” In 
the words “from the beginning,” the writer looks back to the 
initial point of time, and describes what has been in existence 
from that point onward. Thus, “én the beginning” charac- 
terizes the absolute divine Word as He was before the founda- 
tion of the world and a¢ the foundation of the world. “ From 
the beginning ” characterizes His development in time. Note 
the absence of the article both here and in John i. 1. Not the 
beginning as a definite, concrete fact, but as apprehended by 
mau ; that to which we look as “ beginning.” 


Have heard—have seen (axnxdayev—éwpdxapev). Both in 
the perfect tense, denoting the still abiding effects of the hear- 
ing and seeing. 


With our eyes. Emphasizing the direct, personal experi- 
ence in a marvellous matter. 


Have looked upon (éJeacdueda). Rev., correctly, beheld. 
The tense is the aorist ; marking not the abiding effect of the 
vision upon the beholder, but the historical manifestation to 
special witnesses. On the difference between this verb and 
éwpdxapev, we have seen, see on John i. 14, 18. 


Have handled (éyyAdpnoav). The aorist tense. Rev., 
handled. For the peculiar force of the verb see on Luke xxiv. 
39. The reference is, probably, to handle me (Luke xxiv. 39), 
and to John xx. 27. This is the more noticeable from the fact 
that John does not mention the fact of the Resurrection in the 
Epistles, and does not use the word in his own narrative of the 
Resurrection. The phrase therefore falls in with the numerous 
instances in which John assumes the knowledge of certain his- 
toric facts on the part of his readers. 


Of the Word (7repi tod Aoyod). Better, as Rev., concerning 


the Word. 
VoL. II.—20 
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Of life (THs Soars). Lit., the life. See on Johni. 4. The 
phrase 0 Adyos THs Swhs, the Word of the Life, occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. The nearest approach to it is 
Philip. ii. 16; but there neither word has the article. In the 
phrase words of eternal life (John vi. 68), and in Acts v. 20, 
all the words of this life, pywatra is used. The question is 
whether Adyos is used here of the Personal Word, as John i. 1, 
or of the divine message or revelation. In the four passages of 
the Gospel where Aoyos is used in a personal sense (John i. 1, 
14), it is used absolutely, the Word (compare Apoc. xix. 18). 
On the other hand, it is often used’ relatively in the New Tes- 
tament; as word of the kingdom (Matt. xiii. 19); word of 
this salvation (Acts xiii. 26); word of His grace (Acts xx. 32) ; 
word of truth (Jas. i. 18). By John fwijs of life, is often used 
in order to characterize the word which accompanies it. Thus, 
crown of life (Apoe. ii. 10) ; water of life (Apoc. xxi. 6); book 
of lefe (Apoe. iii. 5); bread of life (John vi. 35); 2e., the 
water which is living and communicates life ; the book which 
contains the revelation of life; the bread which imparts life. 
In the same sense, John vi. 68; Acts v. 20. Compare Titus 
mone 


Though the phrase, the Word of the Life, does not elsewhere 
occur in a personal sense, I incline to regard its primary refer- 
ence as personal,* from the obvious connection of the thought 
with John i. 1, 4. “In the beginning was the Word,—in Him 
was life” “As John does not purpose to say that he an- 
nounces Christ as an abstract single ¢dea, but that he declares 
his own concrete historical experiences concerning Christ,—so 
now he continues, not the Logos (Word), but concerning the 
Word, we make annunciation to you” (Ebrard). At the same 
time, I agree with Canon Westcott that it is most probable 
that the two interpretations are not to be sharply separated. 
“The revelation proclaims that which it includes; it has, an- 
nounces, gives life. In Christ life as the subject, and life as 
the character of the revelation, were absolutely united.” 





*So Alford, Huther, Ebrard. 
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2. This verse is parenthetical. Compare, for similar inter- 
ruptions of the construction, ver. 3; John i. 14; iii. 16, 31; 
xix. 35 


And (xai). See on John i. 10; viii. 20. 


The Life (7 fw). The Word Himself who is the Life.* 
Compare John xiv. 6; v.26; 1 John v. 11,12. Life expresses 
the nature of the Word (John i.4). The phrase, the Life, besides 
being equivalent to the Word, also indicates, like the Truth and 
the Light, an aspect of His being. 


Was manifested (épavepoIn). See on John xxi. 1. Corre- 
sponding with the Word was made flesh (John i. 14). The two 
phrases, however, present different aspects of the same truth. 
Lhe Word became flesh, contemplates simply the historic fact 
of incarnation. The life was manifested, sets forth the unfold- 
ing of that fact in the various operations of life. The one de- 
notes the objective process of the incarnation as such, the other 
the result of that process as related.to human capacity of re- 
ceiving and understanding it. “The reality of the incarnation 
would be undeclared if it were said, ‘The Word was mani- 
fested;’ the manifoldness of the operations of life would be 
circumscribed if it were said, ‘The Life became flesh.” The 
manifestation of the Life was a consequence of the incarnation 
of the Word, but it is not coextensive with it ” (Westcott). 


Have seen—bear witness—shew. Three ideas in the 
apostolic message: experience, testimony, announcement. 


Bear witness. See on John i. 7. 


Shew (amayyéArouev). Better, as Rev., declare. See on 
John xvi. 25. So here. The message comes from (am) God. 





* The student should consult, on John’s use of the term Life, Canon West- 
cott’s ‘‘additional note” on 1 John v. 20. ‘Commentary on the Epistles of 
John,” p. 204. 
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That eternal life (tv Conv tiv aidwov). <A particularly 
faulty translation, since it utterly fails to express the develop- 
ment of the idea of life, which is distinctly contemplated by 
the original. Render, as Rev., the life, the eternal life ; or the 
life, even the eternal life. For a similar repetition of the art- 
icle compare 1 John ii. 8; iv. 9; 2 John 11. This particular 
phrase occurs only here and ii. 25. John uses fw ai@vios 
eternal life, and % ai@vuos fan the eternal life, the former ex- 
pressing the general conception of life eternal, and the latter 
eternal life as the special gift of Christ. Aiwvuos eternal, de- 
scribes the life in its quality of not being measured by time, a 
larger idea than that of mere duration. 


Which (f7s). Not the simple relative # whch, but defin- 
ing the guality of the life, and having at the same time a kind 
of confirmatory and explanatory force of the word eternal: see- 
ing that it was a life divine in its nature—“ with the Father”— 
and therefore independent of temporal conditions. 


With the Father (pos tov warépa). See on with God (John 
i.1). In living, active relation and communion with the Father. 
“The preposition of motion with the verb of repose involves 
eternity of relation with activity and life” (Coleridge). The 
life eternally tended to the Father, even as it emanated from 
Him. It came forth from Him and was manifested to men, 
but to the end that it might take men into itself and unite them 
with the Father. The manifestation of life to men was a reve- 
lation of life, as, first of all and beyond all, centring in God. 
Hence, though life, abstractly, returns to God, as it proceeds 
from God, it returns bearing the redeemed world in its bosom. 
The complete divine ideal of life includes impartation, but im- 
partation with a view to the practical development of all that 
receives it with reference to God as its vivifying, impelling, 
regulating, and inspiring centre. 


The Father. See on John xii. 26. The title “the Father” 
occurs rarely in the Synoptists, and always with reference to 
the Son. In Paul only thrice (Rom. vi.4; 1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph. 
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ii. 18). Nowhere in Peter, James, Jude, or the Apocalypse. 
Frequent in John’s Gospel and Epistles, and in the latter, uni- 
formly.* 


3. The regular course of the sentence, broken by ver. 2, is 
now resumed, by the repetition of that which we have seen and 
heard. Only the order is reversed: seen and heard instead of 
heard and seen (ver. 1), and the two elements of experience, 
sight and hearing, are thrown together without the repeated 
relative that which. In ver. 1, the climax advanced from the 
lower evidence of hearing to that of sight. Here, in recapitu- 
lating, the process is reversed, and the higher class of evidence 
is put first. 


Unto you also («ai tpiv). The also is variously explained. 
According to some, referring to a special circle of Christian 
readers beyond those addressed at the conclusion of the Gospel. 
Others, again, as referring to those who had not seen and heard 
as contrasted with eye-witnesses. Thus Augustine on John 
xx. 26 sqq. ‘‘He (Thomas) touched the man, and confessed 
the God. And the Lord, consoling us who, now that He is 
seated in heaven, cannot handle Him with the hand, but touch 
Him by faith, says, ‘ Because thou hast seen thou hast believed ; 
blessed are they who have not seen and believe.’ It is we 
that are described ; we that are pointed out. May there there- 
fore come to pass in us that blessedness which the Lord pre- 
dicted should be: the Life itself has been manifested in the 
flesh, so that the thing which can be seen with the heart alone 
might be seen with the eyes also, that it might heal our hearts.” 


Fellowship (xowwviav). This word introduces us to one of 
the main thoughts of the Epistle. The true life in man, which 
comes through the acceptance of Jesus as the Son of God, con- 
sists in fellowship with God and with man. On the word, see 
on Acts ii.42; Luke v.10. The verb xouwwvéw, to come into fel- 
lowship, to be made a partner, to be partaker of, occurs 1 Pet. 





* Let the student by all means consult Canon Westcott’s ‘‘ additional note ” 
on p. 27, of his ‘‘ Commentary on the Epistles of John.” 
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iv. 13; 2John 11; Heb. ii. 14,ete. The expression here, eyes 
xowvwvtay, is stronger, since it expresses the enjoyment or realiza- 
tion of fellowship, as compared with the mere fact of fellow- 
ship. See on John xvi. 22. 


Our fellowship (1) xowwvia 4 jyerépa). More strictly, the 
fellowship, that which is ours, according to John’s character- 
istic practice of defining and emphasizing a noun by an article 
and possessive pronoun. See on John x. 27. Ours (possessive 
instead of personal pronoun) indicating fellowship as a dsten- 
guishing mark of Christians rather than as merely something 
enjoyed by them. 


With the Father and with His Son (“eta tod watpos Kai 
peTa Tod viod avtod). Note the repeated preposition werd with, 
distinguishing the two persons, and co-ordinating the fellow- 
ship with the Father, and the fellowship with the Son, thus 
implying sameness of essence. The fellowship with both con- 
templates both as united in the Godhead. Plato says of one 
who lives in unrestrained desire and robbery, “Such an one is 
the friend neither of God nor man, for he is incapable of com- 
munton (kowwveiy adivaros), and he who is incapable of com- 
munition (Kkowwvia) is also incapable of friendship ” (“ Gorgias,” 
507). So, in the “Symposium ” (188), he defines divination as 
“the art of communion (kowwvia) between gods and men.” 


4. These things. The whole Epistle. 


Write we unto you (ypadouev tyiv). The best texts read 
juets we, instead of duiv to you. Both the verb and the pro- 
noun are emphatic. The writer speaks with conscious authority, 
and his message is to be not only announced (amayyéAXoper, 
ver. 3), but written. We write is emphasized by the absence 
of the personal object, to you. 


Your joy (7 yapa tudv). The best texts read fuer, our, 
though either reading gives a good sense. 
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Full (wemAnpwpern). More correctly, fudfilded. Frequent in 
John. See John iii. 29; vii. 8; xii. 838; xv. 11; 2 John 12; 
Apoe. vi. 11. “The peace of reconciliation, the blessed con- 
sciousness of sonship, the happy growth in holiness, the bright 
prospect of future completion and glory,—all these are but 
simple details of that which, in all its length and breadth is 
embraced by one word, Eternal Life, the real possession of 
which is the immediate source of our joy. We have joy, 
Christ’s joy, because we are blessed, because we have life itself 
in Christ” (Diisterdieck, cit. by Alford). And Augustine: 
“For there is a joy which is not given to the ungodly, but to 
those who love Thee for thine own sake, whose joy Thou thy- 
self art. And this is the happy life, to rejoice to Thee, of 
Thee ; this is it and there is no other ” (“ Confessions,” x., 22). 
Alford is right in remarking that this verse gives an epistolary 
character to what follows, but it can hardly be said with him 
that it “fills the place of the yatpew greeting, lit., rejoice, so 
common in the opening of Epistles.” * 


5. This then is (cai aitn écrtiv). Rev., correctly and liter- 
ally, and this. According to the proper reading the verb 
stands first in order (é€otly airn), with emphasis, not merely as 
a copula, but in the sense “‘ there exists this as the message.” 
For a similar use of the substantive verb, see v. 16,17; ii. 15; 
John viii. 50. 


Message (ézayyedla). This word, however, is invariably 
used in the New Testament in the sense of promise. The best 
texts read ayyedla, message, which occurs only at iii. 11; and 
the corresponding verb, ayyéAXo, only at John xx. 18. 


We have heard of Him (axnxoayev am avdtod). A form of 
expression not found elsewhere in John, who commonly uses 
map avtod. See on John vi. 46. The phrase here points to 
the ultimate and not necessarily the emedvate source of the 
message. Not only John, but others in earlier times had heard 





* But not New Testamentepistles. Xalpew greeting, occurs in no address of 
sn Apostolic epistle, except in that of James. See on Jas. i. 1. 
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this message. Compare 1 Peter i. 10,11. ’Azé points to the 
source, mapa to the giwer. Thus, John v. 41, “I receive not 
honor from (mapa) men.” They are not the bestowers of honor 
upon me. Ver. 44, “ How can ye believe which receive honor 
Jrom (mapa).one another ;” the honor which men have to give, 
“and seek not the honor that cometh from (mapd) God ;” the 
honor which God alone bestows. On the other hand, 1 John 
ili. 22, “ Whatsoever we ask we receive from (ard) Him,” the 
ultimate source of our gifts. So Matt. xvii. 25: “ Of (dzé) 
whom do the kings of the earth take custom—of (a7ro) their 
own children or of (dé) strangers?” What is the legitimate 
and ultimate source of reveuue in states ? 


Declare (avayyédopuev). Compare the simple verb dyyéA- 
rew to bring tidongs, John xx. 18, and only there. ’Avayyén- 
Aew is to bring the tidings up to (avd) or back to him who re- 
ceives them. “ArrayyéAew is to announce tidings as coming 
rom (amo) some one, see Matt. ii. 8; John iv. 51. Kartay- 
yéhnew is to proclaim with authority, so as to spread the tid- 
ings down among (kara) those who hear. See Acts xvii. 23. 
Found only in the Acts and in Paul. 


God is Light (Geos gas éoriv). A statement of the absolute 
nature of God. Not @ light, nor the light, with reference to 
created beings, as the light of men, the light of the world, but 
simply and absolutely God ¢s light, in His very nature. Com- 
pare God is spirit, and see on John iv. 24: God is love, 1 John 
iv. 8,16. The expression is not a metaphor. “ All that we 
are accustomed to term dzght in the domain of the creature, 
whether with a physical or metaphysical meaning, is only an 
efiluence of that one and only primitive Light which appears 
in the nature of God” (Ebrard). Light is immaterial, dif- 
fusive, pure, and glorious. It is the condition of life. Physic- 
ally, it represents glory ; intellectually, truth y morally, hold 
ness. As immaterial it corresponds to God as spirit; as 
diffusive, to God as love; as the condition of life, to God as 
life; as pure and illuminating, to God as holiness and truth. 
In the Old Testament, light is often the medium of God’s visi- 
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ble revelations to men. It was the first manifestation of God 
in creation. The burning lamp passed between the pieces of the 
parted victim in God’s covenant with Abraham. God went 
before Israel in a pillar of fire, descended in fire upon Sinai, 
and appeared in the luminons cloud which rested on the mercy- 
seat in the most holy place. In classical Greek das Light, is 
used metaphorically for delight, deliverance, victory, and is ap- 
plied to persons as a term of admiring affection, as we say that 
one is the light of our life, or the delight of our eyes. So Ulys- 
ses, on seeing his son Telemachus, says, “ Thou hast come, 
Telemachus, sweet light (yAvKepov dos)” (Homer, “ Odyssey,” 
xvi. 23). And Electra, greeting her returning brother, Orestes, 
“O dearest light (pidtatov as” (Sophocles, “ Electra,” 1223). 
Occasionally, as by Euripides, of the light of truth (“ Iphigenia 
at Tauris,” 1046). No modern writer has developed the idea 
of God as light with such power and beauty as Dante. His 
“ Paradise ” might truthfully be called a study of light. Light 
is the only visible expression of God. Radiating from Hin, it 
is diffused through the universe as the principle of life. This 
key-note is struck at the very opening of “the Paradise.” 
“The glory of Him who moveth everything 
Doth penetrate the universe, and shine 
In one part more and in another less. 


Within that heaven which most His light receives 


Was I.” 
“« Paradiso,” i., 1-5. 


In the final, beatific vision, God Himself is imagined as a Inm- 
inous point which pours its rays through all the spheres, upon 
which the spirits gazed, and in which they read the past, the 
present, and the future. 


‘* O grace abundant, by which I presumed 
To fix my sight upon the Light Eternal, 
So that the seeing I consumed therein ! 
I saw that in its depth far down is lying 
Bound up with love together in one volume, 
What through the universe in leaves is scattered; 
Substance, and accident, and their operations, 
All interfused together in such wise 
That what I speak of is one simple light.” 
‘¢ Paradiso,” xxxiii., 82-90. 
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** In presence of that light one such becomes, 
That to withdraw therefrom for other prospect 
It is impossible he e’er consent ; 
Because the good, which object is of will, 
Is gathered all in this, and out of it 
That is defective which is perfect there.” 
‘¢ Paradiso,” xxxiii., 100-105. 


**O Light eterne, sole in thyself that dwellest, 
Sole knowest thyself, and, known unto thyself 
And knowing, lovest and smilest on thyself! ” 
‘¢ Paradiso,” xxxiii., 124-126. 


Light enkindles love. 


‘‘ Tf in the heat of love I flame npon thee 
Beyond the measure that on earth is seen, 
So that the valor of thine eyes I vanquish, 
Marvel thou not thereat; for this proceeds 
From perfect sight, which, as it apprehends, 
To the good apprehended moves its feet. 
Well I perceive how is already shining 
Into thine intellect the eternal Light, 
That only seen enkindles always love.” 
‘* Paradiso,” v., 1-9. 


See also “ Paradiso,” cantos xxx., XXxxi. 


In Him is no darkness at all («al cxoria ovk éorwy ev aita 
ovdeuia). It is characteristic of John to express the same idea 
positively and negatively. See John i. 7, 8, 20; iii. 15, 17, 20; 
Iv. 42; v. 245 vill. 35; x. 28; 1 John i. 6, 8; ii. 4, 27; v. 12. 
According to the Greek order, the rendering is: “ And dark- 
ness there is not in Him, no, not in any way.” For a similar 
addition of otdes not one, to a complete sentence, see John vi. 
63; xii. 19; xix. 11. On oxoria darkness, see on Johni. 5. 


6. If we say (€av elrapev). The subjunctive mood puts the 
case as supposed, not as assumed. 


Walk in the darkness. The phrase occurs only in John’s 
Gospel and First Epistle. Darkness here is oxéros, instead of 
oxotia (ver. 5). See on John i. 5. Walk (wrepurraTapev), is, 
literally, walk about ; indicating the habitual course of the life, 
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outward and inward. The verb, with this moral sense, is com- 
mon in John and Paul, and is found elsewhere only in Mark 
vil, 5; Acts xxi. 21. 


We lie and do not the truth. Again the combination of 
the positive and negative statements. See on ver. 5. The 
phrase to do the truth occurs only in John’s Gospel and First 
Epistle. See on John iii. 21. All walking in darkness is a not 
doing of the truth. “ Right action is true thought realized. 
Every fragment of right done is so much truth made visible” 
(Westcott). 


7. We walk in the light (€& to dwti mepitratapuev). The 
phrase occurs only in the First Epistle. Walk, as above. In 
the light, having our life in God, who is light. 


He is in the light. God zs forever and unchangeably in 
perfect light. Compare Ps. civ. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 16. We walk, 
advancing in the light and by means of the light to more light. 
“The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day” (Prov. iv. 18). 


One with another (wer adAdnrwv). Not, we with God and 
God with us, but with our brethren. Fellowship with God ex- 
hibits and proves itself by fellowship with Christians. See iv. 
G, 12; 4 11, 23. 


Of Jesus Christ His Son. Omit Christ. The Auman 
name, Jesus, shows that His blood is available for man. The 
divine name, His Son, shows that it is efficacious. I shall be 
rendering a service to students of John’s Epistles by giving, in a 
condensed forin, Canon Westcott’s note, classifying the several 
names of our Lord and their uses in the Epistles. 


The name in John, as in the Bible elsewhere, has two distinct, 
but closely connected meanings. 

1. The Revelation of the Divine Being by a special title. 

2. The whole sum of the manifold revelations gathered up so 
as to form one supreme revelation. 
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The latter sense is illustrated in 3 John 7, where “the name” 
absolutely includes the essential elements of the Christian creed, 
the complete revelation of Christ’s work in relation to God and 
man. Compare John xx. 31; Acts v. 41. 

In ii. 12, the term is more limited, referring to Christ as He 
lived on earth and gave Himself for “the brethren.” In iii. 23; 
v. 13, the exact sense is defined by what follows. 


ACTUAL NAMES USED. 

(L.) Hes Son Jesus Christ. i. 3; iii. 23; v.20. The divine 
antecedent is differently described in each case, and the differ- 
ence colors the phrase. In i. 23, the Father (compare John 8). 
In iii. 28, God. In v.20, He that ts true. Thus the sonship of 
Christ is regarded in relation to God as Father, as God, and as 
satisfying the divine ideal which man is able to form. The 
whole phrase, His Son Jesus Christ, includes the two elements 
of the confessions which John makes prominent. 

1. Jesus is the Son of God (iv. 15; v. 5). 

2. Jesus is the Christ (ii. 22; v. 1). 


The constituents of the compressed phrase are all used sep- 
arately by John. 

(1.) Jesus. ii. 22; v.1; iv. 3 (where the correct reading omits 
Christ). The thought is that of the Lord in His perfect his- 
toric humanity. 

(2.) Christ. 2 John 9. Pointing to the preparation made 
under the old covenant. 

(3). Jesus Christ. ii.1; v.6; 2 John 7. Combining the ideas 
of true humanity and messianic position. 

In iv, 15, the reading is doubtful: Jesus or Jesus Christ. 

On iv. 2, see note. 

(4.) The Son. ii. 22, 28, 24; iv.14; v.12. The absolute re- 
lation of Sonship to Fatherhood. 

(5.) The Son of God. iii. 8; vy. 10, 12, 13, 20. Compare His 
Son (iv. 10; v. 9), where the immediate antecedent is 0 Oeds 
God, and v. 18, He that was begotten of God. Combination 
of the ideas of Christ’s divine dignity and divine sonship. 
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(6.) Jesus His (God’s) Son. i.'7. Two truths. The blood of 
Christ is available and efficacious. 

(7). His (God’s) Son, His only Son. iv.9. The uniqueness 
of the gift is the manifestation of love. 

The Son in various forms is eminently characteristic of the 
First and Second Epistles, in which it occurs more times than 
in all Paul’s Epistles. 

Kupuos Lord, is not found in the Epistles (omit from 2 John 
3), but occurs in the Gospel, and often in the Apocalypse. 


The expression, the blood of Jesus His Son, is chosen with a 
profound insight. Though Ignatius uses the phrase blood of 
God, yet the word blood is inappropriate to the Son conceived 
in His divine nature. The word Jesus brings out His human 
nature, in which He assumed a real body of flesh and blood, 
which blood was shed for us. 


Cleanseth (xaSapiger). See on Mark vii.19. Not only for- 
gives but removes. Compare Tit. ii. 14; Heb. ix. 13 sq.; 22 sq.; 
Eph. v. 26 sq. ; Matt. v.8; 1 John iii. 3. Compare also ver. 9, 
where forgive (apm) and cleanse (xaJapion) occur, with an obvious 
difference of meaning. Note the present tense cleanseth. The 
cleansing is present and continuous. Alexander (Bishop of 
Derry) cites a striking passage from Victor Hugo (“ Le Parri- 
cide”). The usurper Canute, who has had a share in his 
father’s death, expiring after a virtuous and glorious reign, 
walks towards the light of heaven. Lut first he cuts with his 
sword a shroud of snow from the top of Mt. Savo. As he 
advances towards heaven, a cloud forms, and drop by drop his 
shroud is soaked with a rain of blood. 


All sin (dens dpaprias). Tne principle of sin in all its 
forms and manifestations; not the separate manifestations. 
Compare all joy (Jas. i. 2); all patience (2 Cor. xii. 12); all 
wisdom (Eph. i. 8); all diligence (2 Pet. i. 5). 


8. That we have no sin. “Ore that, may be taken merely 
as a mark of quotation: “If we say, sin we have not.” On the 
phrase to have sin, see on John xvi. 22, and compare have fel- 
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lowship, ver. 3. Sin (dpapriav) is not to be understood of 
oreginal sin, or of sin before conversion, but generally. “It is 
obvious that this éyew apyapriay (to have sin), is infinitely 
diversified, according to the successive measure of the purifica- 
tion and development of the new man. Even the apostle 
John does not exclude himself from the universal ¢f we say” 
(Ebrard). 

Heathen authors say very little about sin, and classic pagan- 
ism had little or no conception of sin in the Gospel sense. The 
nearest approach to it was by Plato, from whose works a toler- 
ably complete doctrinal statement might be gathered of the 
origin, nature, and effects of sin. The fundamental idea of 
duaprtia (sin) among the Greeks is physical ; the missing of a 
mark (see on Matt. i. 21; vi. 14); from which it develops into 
a metaphysical meaning, to wander in the understanding. This 
assumes knowledge as the basis of goodness; and sin, there- 
fore, is, primarily, 7gnorance. In the Platonic conception of 
sin, ¢ntellectual error is the prominent element. Thus: “What 
then, I said, is the result of all this? Is not this the result— 
that other things are indifferent, and that wisdom is the only 
good, and ignorance the only evil?” (“ Euthydemus,” 281). “The 
business of the founders of the state will be to compel the best 
minds to attain that knowledge which has been already declared 
by us to be the greatest of all—they must continue to rise until 
they arrive at the good” (“ Republic,” vii., 519). Plato repre- 
sents sin as the dominance of the lower impulses of the soul, 
which is opposed to nature and to God (see “ Laws,” ix., 863. 
“Republic,” i. 351). Or again, as an inward want of harmony. 
“May we not regard every living being as a puppet of the gods, 
either their plaything only or created with a purpose—which 
of the two we cannot certainly know? But this we know, that 
these affections in us are like cords and strings which pull us 
different and opposite ways, and to opposite actions; and herein 
lies the difference between virtue and vice” ( Laws,” i, 644). 
He traces most sins to the influence of the body on the soul. 
“In this present life, I reckon that we make the nearest ap- 
proach to knowledge when we have the least possible commun- 
ion or fellowship with the body, and are not infected with the 
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bodily nature, but remain pure until the hour when God him- 
self is pleased to release us. And then the foolishness of the 
body will be cleared away, and we shall be pure, and hold con- 
verse with other pure souls, and know of ourselves the clear 
light everywhere, which is no other than the light of truth” 
(“ Phssdo,” 67)* 


We find in the classical writers, however, the occasional sense 
of the universal faultiness of mankind, though even Plato fur- 
nishes scarcely any traces of accepting the doctrine of innate de- 
pravity. Thus Theognis: ‘The sun beholds no wholly good and 
virtuous man among those who are now living” (615). “ But 
having become good, to remain in a good state and be good, is 
not possible, and is not granted to man. God only has this 
blessing; but man cannot help being bad when the force of 
circumstances overpowers him ” (Plato, “ Protagoras,” 344). 
“‘How, then: is it possible to be sinless? It is impossible; but 
this is possible, to strive not to sin” (“ Epictetus,” iv., 12, 19). 


We deceive ourselves (éavtovds tAavapev). Lit., we lead 
ourselves astray. See on Mark xii. 24; Matt. xxvii. 63, 64; 
Jude 13. Not only do we err, we are responsible for it. The 
phrase only here in the New Testament. For the verb as ap- 
plied to decewers of various kinds, see Matt. xxiv. 4; Apoc. ii. 
20; xiii. 145; xix. 20; xii.9; xx.3. Compare wAdvou deceivers 
(2 John 7); wAdvn error (Jude 11; 1 John iv. 6). 


The truth. The whole Gospel. All reality isin God. He 
is the only true God (aAnIuvds, John xvii. 3; see on John i. 9). 
This reality is incarnated in Christ, the Word of God, “the 
very image of His substance,” and in His message to men. 
This message is the truth, a title not found in the Synoptists, 
Acts, or the Apocalypse, but in the Catholic Epistles (Jas. v. 19; 
1 Pet i, 22-2 Pet. ii. 2), and in Paul 2 Cor, xin, 8 3)Eph., i. 
13, etc.). It is especially characteristic of the Gospel and Epis- 
tles of John. 





*The student may profitably consult on Plato’s view of sin, Ackermann, 
‘‘ The Christian Element in Plato,” p. 57, sq. 
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The truth is represented by John objectively and subjec- 
tively. 

1. Objectively. In the person of Christ. He is the Truth, 
the perfect revelation of God (John i. 18; xiv. 6). His man- 
hood is true to the absolute law of right, which is the law of 
love, and is, therefore, our perfect pattern of manhood. 

Truth, absolutely existing in and identified with God, was 
also, in some measure, diffused in the world. The Word was in 
the world, before as after the incarnation (John i. 10. See on 
John i. 4, 5). Christ often treats the truth as something to 
which He came to bear witness, and which it was His mission 
to develop into clearer recognition and expression (John xviii. 
37). This He did through the embodiment of truth in His 
own person (John i. 14,17; xiv. 6), and by His teaching (John 
vill. 40; xvii. 17); and His work is carried out by the Spirit of 
Truth (John xvi. 13), sent by God and by Christ himself (John 
xiv. 26; xvi.7). Hence the Spirit, even as Christ, is the Truth 
(1 John v. 6). The whole sum of the knowledge of Christ and 
of the Spirit, is the Truth (1 John ii. 21; 2 John 1). 

This truth can be recognized, apprehended, and appropriated 
by man, and can be also rejected by him (John viii. 32; 1 John 
ii. 21; John viii. 44). 

2. Subjectively. The truth is lodged in man by the Spirit, and 
communicated to his spirit (John xiv. 17; xv. 26; xvi.18). It 
dwells in man (1 John i. 8; ii. 4; 2 John 2), as revelation, com- 
fort, guidance, enlightenment, conviction, impulse, inspiration, 
knowledge. It is the spirit of truth as opposed to the spordt 
of error (1 John iv. 6). It translates itself into act. God’s true 
children do the truth (John iii. 21; 1 John i. 6). It brings 
sanctification and freedom (John viii. 32; xvii. 17). See on 
John xiv. 6, 17. 


9. Confess (cuoroyauev). From ouds, one and the same, 
and A€yw, to say. Hence, primarily, to say the same thing as 
another, and, therefore, to admit the truth of an accusation. 
Compare Ps. li. 4. The exact phrase, Omoroyely Tas duaptias 
confess the sins, does not occur elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. Compare é£ouoroyeio Sau apaptias (rapamt@pyata) Matt. 
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iii. 6; Mark i. 5; Jas. v.16. See on Matt. iii.6; xi.25; Luke 
xxli.6; Acts xix. 18; Jas. v. 16. 


Sins. Note the plural, as compared with the singular, sin, in 
the previous verse. See note. The plural indicates that the 
confession is to be specific as well as general. Augustine’s 
words are exactly to the point, but his play upon pardon and 
confess cannot be reproduced in English. “Vis ut ille ignoscat? 
Tu agnosce.” Do you wish Him to forgive? Do you confess. 


Faithful (wots). True to His own nature and promises; 
keeping faith with Himself and with man. The word is ap- 
plied to God as fulfilling His own promises (Heb. x. 23; xi. 11); 
as fulfilling the purpose for which He has called men (1 Thess. v. 
24; 1 Cor. i. 9); as responding with guardianship to the trust 
reposed in Him by men (1 Cor. x. 13; 1 Pet. iv. 19). “He 
abideth faithful. He cannot deny Himself” (2 Tim. ii. 13). 
The same term is applied to Christ (2 Thess. iii. 3; Heb. iii. 2; 
ii. 17). God’s faithfulness is here spoken of not only as essen- 
tial to His own being, but as faithfulness toward us; “fidelity 
to that nature of truth and light, related to His own essence, 
which rules in us as far as we confess our sins” (Ebrard). The 
essence of the message of life is fellowship with God and with 
His children (ver. 3). God is ght (ver. 5). Walking in the light 
we have fellowship, and the blood of Jesus is constantly ap- 
plied to cleanse us from sin, which is darkness and which inter- 
rupts fellowship. If we walk in darkness we do not the truth. 
If we deny our sin the truth is not in us. If we confess our 
sins, “God, by whom we were called unto the fellowship of His 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord, is fazthful” (1 Cor. i. 9) to forgive 
our sins, to cleanse us from all unrighteousness, and thus to re- 
store and maintain the interrupted fellowship. 


Just (Sixaios). Rev., righteous. From 8ten right. The 
term is applied both to God and to Christ. See Apoe. xvi. 5; 
John xvii. 25; 1 John ii. 1; iii. 7; 1 Pet. iii. 18. The two 
words, faithful and righteous, imply each other. They unite 
in a true conception of God’s character. God, who is absolute 
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rightness, must be faithful to His own nature, and His right. 
eous dealing with men who partake of that nature and walk in 
fellowship with Him, is simply fidelity to Himself. ‘“ Right- 
eousness is truth passing into action” (Westcott). 


To forgive (iva apy). See John xx. 23; 1 John ii. 12. 
Primarily the word means to send away, dismiss ; hence of 
sins, to remit, as a debt. Cleansing (ver. 7) contemplates the 
personal character of the sinner; remission, his acts. See on 
Matt. vi. 12; Jas. v.15. To forgive is, literally, that he may 
forgiwe. On John’s use of iva in order that, see on John xv. 
13; xiv. 31. Forgiveness answers to the essential purpose of 
His faithful and righteous being. 


Our sins (Tas duaprias). Sin is defined by John as dvopia, 
lawlessness. Compare Rom. vi. 19. A. V., transgression of the 
law (1 John iii. 4). It may be regarded either as condition or 
as act ; either with reference to the normal, divine ideal of man- 
hood, or to an external law imposed upon man by God. Any 
departure from the normal ideal of man as created in God’s 
image puts man out of true relation and harmony with his true 
self, and therefore with God and with his fellow-man. He thus 
comes into false, abnormal relation with right, love, truth, and 
light. He walks in darkness and forfeits fellowship with God. 
Lawlessness is darkness, lovelessness, selfishness. This false 
pronciple takes shape in act. He doeth (arovet) or committeth sin. 
He doeth lawlessness (r)v avouiav trovet; 1 John iii. 4, 8). He 
transgresses the words (pnuara, John xvii. 8) of God, and His 
commandments (évronai, 1 John ii. 3) as included and expressed 
in His one word or message (Adyos, 1 John ii. 7,14). Similarly 
the verb duaptdvew to sin, may signify either to be sinful (1 
John iii. 6), or to commit sin (1 Johni.10). Sin, regarded both 
as principle and act, is designated by John by the term dpapria. 
The principle expressed in the specific acts is 4 duapria (John 
i, 29), which occurs in this sense in Paul, but not in the Synop- 
tists, nor in Acts. Many of the terms used for sin by other 
New Testament writers are wanting in John; as dcéSeva wn- 
godliness (see on Jude 14); doeBetv to be wngodly (2 Pet. ii. 6); 
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mapaBaive to trangress; rrapdBacis transgression ; mapa- 
Barns transgressor (see on Matt. vi. 14; Jas. ii. 11); mrapavo- 
Hew to act contrary to the law ; rapavouia breach of law (see 
on Acts xxiii. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 16); wapdrropa trespass (see on 
Matt. vi. 14). 


To cleanse. See on ver. 7. 


Unrighteousness (aéuxias). With reference to Sikatos 
righteous. The righteous One who calls us into fellowship with 
Himself, purges away the unrighteousness which is contrary to 
His nature, and which renders fellowship impossible. The 
word occurs in John’s writings only at John vii. 18; 1 John v. 
17. 


10. We have not sinned (ov npapThKamev). Committed 
sins. Sin regarded as an act. The state is expressed by dwap- 
Thay ovK éyouev we have no (or not) sin (ver. 8). 


We make Him (srovoduev adtov). A phrase characteristic of 
John. See John v. 18; viii. 53; x. 33; xix. 7, 12. 


His word (6 Aéyos aitod). Not the personal Word, as John 
i. 1, but the divine message of the Gospel. See Luke v. 1; 
vill. 11; Acts iv. 31; vi. 2,7, ete. Compare “the truth is not 
in us” (ver. 8). The ¢ruth is the substance of the word. The 
word carries the truth. The word both moves the man (John 
viii. 31, 32) and abides in him (John v. 38; viii. 37). The 
man also abides in the word (John viii. 31). 


OHA LT Lad, 


1. My little children (rexvia pov). Texviov, little child, 
diminutive of téxvov child, occurs in John xiii. 83; 1 John ii. 
12, 28; ili. 7,18; iv.4; v.21. This particular phrase is found 
only here (best texts omit my in 1 John iii. 18). Used as a term 
of affection, or possibly with reference to the writer’s advanced 
age. Compare Christ’s word, radia children (John xxi. 5) 
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which John also uses (1 John ii. 13, 18). In the familiar story 
of John and the young convert who became a robber, it is re- 
lated that the aged apostle repaired to the robber’s haunt, and 
that the young man, on seeing him, took to flight. John, for- 
getful of his age, ran after him, crying: ““O my son, why dost 
thou fly from me thy father? Thou, an armed man,—l, an old, 
defenceless one! Have pity upon me! My son, do not fear! 
There is still hope of life for thee. I wish myself to take the 
burden of all before Christ. If it is necessary, I will die for 
thee, as Christ died for us. Stop! Believe! It is Christ who 
sends me.” * 


| write. More personal than we write (i. 4), and thus better 
suiting the form of address, my little children. 


If any man sin, we have. The change from the indefinite 
third person, any man, to the first person, we have, is signifi- 
cant. By the we have, John assumes the possibility of sinful 
acts on the part of Christians, and of himself in common with 
them, and their common need of the intervention of the divine 
Advocate. So Augustine: “He said, not ‘ye have,’ nor ‘ye 
have me, nor ‘ye have Christ himself ;’ but he put Christ, not 
himself, and said ‘we have,’ and not ‘ye have.’ He preferred 
to place himself in the number of sinners, so that he might 
have Christ for his advocate, rather than to put himself as the 
advocate instead of Christ, and to be found among the proud 
who are destined to condemnation.” 


An advocate (apakdntov). See on John xiv. 16. 


With the Father (pos tov tratépa). See on wtth God, John 
i. 1. An active relation is indicated. On the terms the Father 
and my Father, see on John iv. 21. 


The righteous. Compare righteous, i. 9. There is no 
article in the Greek. Jesus Christ righteous. See on i. 9. 





* The story may be found at length in Godet’s ‘‘Commentary on John,” 
vol. i, p. 58. 
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2. And He (xal avrds). The He is emphatic: that same 
Jesus: He himself. 


The propitiation ((Aacpos). Only here and iv. 10. From 
ikdoKowar to appease, to conciliate to one’s self, which occurs 
Luke xviii. 18; Heb. ii. 17. The noun means originally an ap- 
peasing or propitiating, and passes, through Alexandrine usage, 
into the sense of the means of appeasing, as here. The construct- 
ion is to be particularly noted ; for, in the matter of (wept) our 
sins; the genitive case of that for which propitiation is made. 
In Heb. ii. 17, the accusative case, also of the sins to be pro- 
pitiated. In classical usage, on the other hand, the habitual 
construction is the accusative (direct objective case), of the per- 
son propitiated. So in Homer, of the gods. @edv ikackerJau 
is to make a god propitious to one. See “ Iliad,” i., 386, 472. 
Of men whom one wishes to conciliate by divine honors after 
death. So Herodotus, of Philip of Crotona. ‘“ His beauty 
gained him honors at the hands of the Egesteans which they 
never accorded to any one else; for they raised a hero-temple 
over his grave, and they still propitiate him (abrov Xdoxovtar) 
with sacrifices” (v., 47). Again, “The Parians, having pro- 
pitiated Themistocles (OcutoToKMNa ikacdpevor) with gifts, 
escaped the visits of the army” (viii. 112). The change from 
this construction shows, to quote Canon Westcott, “that the 
scriptural conception of the verb is not that of appeasing one 
who is angry, with a personal feeling, against the offender ; but 
of altering the character of that which, from without, occasions 
a necessary alienation, and interposes an inevitable obstacle to 
fellowship. Such phrases as ‘propitiating God, and God 
‘being reconciled’ are foreign to the language of the New 
Testament. Man is reconciled (2 Cor. v. 18 sqq.; Rom. v. 
10 sq.). There is a propitiation in the matter of the sen or of 
the sinner.” 


For the sins of the whole world (zrepi ddov rot Koopov). 
The sins of (A. V., italicised) should be omitted; as in Rev., 
for the whole world. Oompare 1 John iv. 14; John iv. 42; 
xii. 82. “The propitiation is as wide as the sin” (Bengel). 
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If men do not experience its benefit, the fault is not in its ef. 
ficacy. Diisterdieck (cited by Huther) says, “ The propitiation 
has its real efficacy for the whole world ; to believers it brings 
life, to unbelievers death.” Luther: “It is a patent fact that 
thou too art a part of the whole world ; so that thine heart can- 
not deceive itself, and think, the Lord died for Peter and Paul, 
but not for me.” On «édcpouv world, see on John i. 9. 


3. Hereby (év tovr@). Lit., in this. Characteristic of John. 
See John xiii. 35; xv. 8; xvi. 30; 1 John ii. 5; iii. 24 ; iv. 
13 5ivn 2 it 16 wie 19 wiv, 2) The expression points to 
what follows, “if we keep His commandments,” yet with a 
covert reference to that idea as generally implied in the pre- 
vious words concerning fellowship with God and walking in 
the light. 


We know (yivacxopev). Or, perceive. By experience, from 
day to day; distinguished from oiSayev we know, expressing 
absolute, immediate knowledge of a fact once for all. Com- 
pare 1 John iii. 2. 


That we know (67u éyvoxapev). Or, more literally, have 
come to know. John does not use the compound forms erriryey- 
woe and émlyvwors (see on Matt. vii. 16. See Luke i. 4; 
Acts iv. 13; Rom. i. 28; Eph. i. 17, etc. ), nor the kindred word 
yoo knowledge (Luke i. 77; Rom. ii. 20, etc.). 


We keep His commandments (ras évrords abtod THP@LEv). 
A phrase peculiar to John and occurring elsewhere only Matt. 
xix. 17; 1 Tim. vi. 14. In 1 Cor. vii. 19, we find THPNTLS 
evtohov the keeping of the. commandments. On Tnpéw to keep, 
see on | Pet. i. 5. 


4. A liar. Compare we Jie, i. 6. 


In him (€v rovrm). Emphatic. Lit., in thés one the truth ro] 
not. See oni. 8. 
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5. Keepeth His word (rnp avtod rév Adyov). Note the 
changed phrase: word for commandments. The word is the 
revelation regarded as a whole, which includes all the separate 
commandments or injunctions. See the use of Adyos word, and 
évtoAn precept, in John xiv. 21-24. 


Is the love of God perfected (1) dyan tod Ocod terenreiw- 
tat). Rev., rendering the perfect tense more closely, hath 
the love of God been perfected. The change in the form of this 
antithetic clause is striking. He who claims to know God, yet 
lives in disobedience, is a liar. We should expect as an offset 
to this: He that keepeth His commandments is of the truth ; 
or, the truth is in him. Instead we have, “ In him has the Jove 
of God been perfected.” In other words, the obedient child of 
God is characterized, not by any representative trait or quality 
of his own personality, but merely as the subject of the work 
of divine love: as the sphere in which that love accomplishes 
its perfect work. 

The phrase 4 aydrn tod Ocod the love of God, may mean 
either the love which God shows, or the love of which God is the 
object, or the love which is characteristic of God whether mani- 
fested by Himself or by His obedient child through His Spirit. 
John’s usage is not decisive like Paul’s, according to which the 
love of God habitually means the love which proceeds from 
and is manifested by God. The exact phrase, the love of God 
or the love of the Father, is found in iii. 16; iv. 9, in the un- 
doubted sense of the love of God to men. The same sense is 
- intended in iii. 1, 9, 16, though differently expressed. The 
sense is doubtful in ii. 5; iii. 17; iv. 12. Men’s love to God 
is clearly meant in ii. 15; v. 3. The phrase occurs only twice 
in the Gospels (Luke xi. 42; John v. 42), and in both cases the 
sense is doubtful. Some, as Ebrard, combine the two, and 
explain the love of God as the mutual relation of love between 
God and men. 

It is not possible to settle the point decisively, but I incline 
to the view that tlhe fundamental idea of the love of God as ex- 
pounded by John is the love which God has made known and 
which answers to His nature. In favor of this is the general 
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usage of aydzn love, in the New Testament, with the subjective 
genitive.* The odject is more commonly expressed by eis to- 
wards, or to. See 1 Thess. iii. 12; Col. i. 4; 1 Pet. iv. 8. 
Still stronger is John’s treatment of the subject in ch. iv. 
Here we have, ver. 9, the manifestation of the love of God in 
us (€v uty). By our life in Christ and our love to God we are 
a manifestation of God’s love. Directly following this is a 
definition of the essential nature of love. ‘“ Jn this is love; 
i.e., herein consists love: not that we have loved God, but that 
He loved us” (ver. 10). Our mutual love is a proof that God 
dwells in us. God dwelling in us, His love is perfected in us 
(ver. 12). The latter clause, it would seem, must be explained 
according to ver. 10. Then (ver. 16), “We have known and 
believed the love that God hath in us” (see on John xvi. 22, 
on the phrase have love). “God is love ;” that is His nature, 
and He imparts this nature to be the sphere in which His chil- 
dren dwell. “He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God.” 
Finally, our love is engendered by His love to us. “We love 
Ilim because He first loved us ” (ver. 19). 

In harmony with this is John xv. 9. “ As the Father loved 
me, I also loved you. Oontinue ye én my love.” My love 
must be explained by [loved you. This is the same idea of 
divine love as the sphere or element of renewed being ; and 
this idea is placed, as in the passage we are considering, in 
direct connection with the keeping of the divine command- 
ments. ‘If ye keep my commandments ye shall abide in my 
love.” ) 

This interpretation does not exclude man’s love to God. On 
the contrary, it includes it. The love which God has, is re- 
vealed as the love of God in the love of His children towards 
Him, no less than in His manifestations of love to them. The 
idea of divine love is thus complex. Love, in its very essence, 
is reciprocal. Its perfect ideal requires two parties. It is not 
enough to tell us, as a bare, abstract truth, that God is love. 
The truth must be rounded and filled out for us by the apprecia- 





*i.¢., the genitive case, of God, of the Father, represents God as the subject 
of the emotion. 
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ble exertion of divine love upon an object, and by the response 
of the object. The love of God is perfected or completed by the 
perfect establishment of the relation of love between God and 
man. When man loves perfectly, his love is the love of God 
shed abroad in his heart. His love owes both its origin and 
its nature to the love of God. 

The word verily (adn3as) is never used by John as a mere 
formula of affirmation, but has the meaning of a qualitative 
adverb, expressing not merely the actual existence of a thing, 
but its existence in a manner most absolutely corresponding to 
arytea truth. Compare John i. 48; viii. 31. Hath been 
perfected. John is presenting the ¢deal of life in God. “This 
is the love of God that we keep His commandments.” There- 
fore whosoever keepeth God’s word, His message in its en- 
tirety, realizes the perfect relation of love. 


We are in Him. Compare Acts xvii. 28. See note on ii. 
15. 


6. He abideth in Him (€v atté péverv). To abide in God 
is a more common expression with John than to be in God, and 
marks an advance in thought. The phrase is a favorite one 
with John. See John xv. 4 sqq.; vi. 56; 1 John ii. 24, 27, 28; 
ill. 6, 24; iv. 12 sq.; 15 sq. Bengel notes the gradation in the 
three phrases “to know Him, to be in Him, to abide in Him ; 
knowledge, fellowship, constancy.” 


Ought (ode/Ae). An obligation, put as a debt. See Luke 
xvii. 10, and on debts, Matt. vi. 12. The word expresses a 
special, personal obligation, and not as de¢ must, an obligation 
in the nature of things. See John xx. 9, and compare 1 John 
iii. 16; iv. 11; 3 John 8. 

He (éxetvos). Always of Christ in the Epistles of John. 


See éxeivns, referring to duapria sin, 1 John v. 16. 


7. Brethren (adeAdgol). The correct reading is ayamrnrol 
beloved. The first occurrence of this title, which is suggested 
by the previous words concerning the relation of love. 
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No new commandment (ov« évtoAnv xawijv). The Rev. 
properly, places these words first in the sentence as emphatic, 
the point of the verse lying in the antithesis between the new 
and the old. On new, see on Matt. xxvi. 29. 


Old (aadaav). Four words are used in the New Testament 
for old or elder. Of these yépwv and mpeaBurepos refer merely 
to the age of men, or, the latter, to official position based pri- 
marily upon age. Hence the official term edder. Between the 
two others, apyaios and mranavos, the distinction is not sharply 
maintained. “Apyatos emphasizes the reaching back to @ be- 
ginning (apxn). Thus Satan is “ that old (adpyaios) serpent,” 
whose evil work was coeval with the beginning of time (Apoc. 
xii. 9; xx. 2). The world before the flood is “ the old (apyatos) 
world” (2 Pet. ii. 5). Mmnason was “ an old (apyaios) disciple ; ” 
not aged, but having been a disciple from the beginning (Acts 
xxi. 16). Sophocles, in ‘ Trachinize,” 555, gives both words. 
“Thad an old (wanauv) gift,” 2.¢., received long ago, ‘from 
the old (a4pxaiov) Centaur.” The Centaur is conceived as an 
old-world creature, belonging to a state of things which has 
passed away. It carries, therefore, the idea of old-fashioned : 
peculiar to an obsolete state of things. 

ITanaw6s carries the sense of worn out by time, injury, sorrow, 
or other causes. Thus the old garment (Matt. ix. 16) is wanavov. 
So the old wine-skins (Matt. ix. 17). The old men of a living 
generation compared with the young of the same generation 
are tadatot. In mandais the simple conception of time dom- 
inates. In dpyatos there is often a suggestion of a character 
answering to the remote age. 

The commandment is here called old because it belonged to 
the first stage of the Christian church. Believers had had it 
from the beginning of their Christian faith. 


Commandment. The commandment of love. Compare 
John xiii. 34. This commandment is fulfilled in walking as 
Christ walked. Compare Eph. v. 1, 2. 


8. New commandment. The commandment of love is 
both old and new. Old, because John’s readers have had it 
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from the beginning of their Christian experience. ew, be- 
cause, in the unfolding of Christian experience, it has developed 
new power, meaning, and obligation, and closer correspondence 
“with the facts of Christ’s life, with the crowning mystery of 
His passion, and with the facts of the Christian life.” 


Which thing is true (6 éorw ddndes). The expression which 
thing, or. that which, refers either to the commandment of love, 
or to the fact stated, viz., that the old commandment is new. 
The fact that the old commandment is new is true in Him and 
in us. On the whole I prefer this. 


In Him and in us. For ws, read you. The fact that the 
old commandment is new, is true in Him (Christ), since tle 
gave it as a new commandment, and illustrated it by His word 
and example. It is true in you, since you did not receive it 
until Christ gave it, and since the person and life of Christ are 
appealing to you in new lights and with fresh power as your 
Christian life develops. /n Him, points back to as He walked. 


Because. Explaining the apparent paradox. 


The darkness (9 cxotia). See on Johni.5. God is light; 
and whatever is not in fellowship with God is therefore dark- 
mess. In all cases where the word is not used of physical dark- 
ness, it means moral insensibility to the divine light; moral 
blindness or obtuseness. Compare John viii. 12; xii. 35, 46; 
1 John ii. 9, 11. 


Is past (7rapdyerar). Wrong. The passing is not represented 
as accomplished, but as in progress. Rev., rightly rendering 
the present tense, 7s passing away. 


The true light (ro ¢as 7d dAnIwov). Lit., the light, the 
true (light). See on that eternal life (i. 2). True, not as dis- 
tinguished from false, but as answering to the true ideal. See 
on Johni.9. The true light is the revelation of God in Christ. 
See on 1 John i. 5. 
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Shineth (daiver). See on John i. 5. Compare Apoc. i. 16; 
viii. 12; xxi. 23; 2 Pet. i.19. See also Rom. xiii. 11 sqq.; 
Tit. ii. 11; dik 4. 


9. Hateth (ucdv). The sharp issue is maintained here as 
in Christ’s words, “He that is not with me is against me” (Luke 
xi. 23). Men fall into two classes, those who are in fellowship 
with God, and therefore walk in light and love, and those who 
are not in fellowship with God, and therefore walk in darkness 
and hatred. “A direct opposition,” says Bengel; where love 
is not, there is hatred. “The heart is not empty.” See John 
iii. 20; vii. 7; xv. 18 sqq.; xvii. 14. The word hate is opposed 
both to the love of natural affection (pereiv), and to the more 
discriminating sentiment—love founded on a just estimate (wya- 
mwav). For the former see John xii. 25; xv. 18, 19; compare 
Luke xiv. 26. For the latter, 1 John iii. 14, 15; iv. 20; Matt. 
v. 43; vi. 24; Eph. v. 28, 29. “In the former case, hatred, 
which may become a moral duty, involves the subjection of an 
instinct. In the latter case it expresses a general determina- 
tion of character ” (Westcott). 


His brother (Tov aderdov). His fellow-Christian. The sin- 
gular, brother, is characteristic of this Epistle. See vv. 10, 11; 
iii. 10, 15, 17; iv. 20, 21; v.16. Christians are called in the 
New Testament, Chresteans (Acts xi. 26; xxvi. 28; 1 Pet. iv. 
16), mainly by those outside of the Christian circle. Disczples, 
applied to all followers of Christ (John ii. 11; vi. 61) and 
strictly to the twelve (John xiii. 5 sqq.). In Acts xix. 1, to 
those who had received only John’s baptism. Not found in 
John’s Epistles nor in the Apocalypse. Brethren. The first 
title given to the body of believers after the Ascension (Acts i. 
15, where the true reading is aderda@v brethren, for padnrav 
disciples). See Acts ix. 30; x. 28; xi.29; 1 Thess. iv. 10; v. 
26; 1 John iii. 14; 3 John 5, 10; John xxi. 23. Peter has 7 
abergporns the brotherhood (1 Pet. ii. 17; v. 9). The believers. 
Under three forms: The believers (of miatoi; Acts x. 45; 1 
Tim. iv. 12); they that believe (oi mucrevovtes; 1 Pet. ii. 7; 1 
Thess. i. 7; Eph. i. 19); they that believed (of mictedcavtes ; 
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Acts ii. 44; iv. 32; Heb. iv. 3). Zhe saints (oi Gyoov) ; charac- 
teristic of Paul and the Apocalypse. Four times in the Acts 
(ix. 18, 32, 41; xxvi. 10), and once in Jude (3). Also Heb. vi. 
10; xiii. 24. In Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 1; xiv. 33; Eph. i. 1, 15, ete. 
In Apocalypse v. 8; vill. 38, 4; xi. 18, ete. 


Until now (gos apt). Though the light has been increasing, 
and though he may claim that he has been in the light from 
the first. The phrase occurs in John ii. 10; v. 17; xvi. 24; 
and is used by Paul, 1 Cor. iv. 185 vill. 7; xv. 6. 


10. Abideth (uévec). See on ver. 6. Compare ver. 9, 28 in. 


Occasion of stumbling (cxdvdadov). See on offend, Matt. 
v. 29. For the image in John, see John vi. 61; xi. 9; xvi. 1; 
Apoc. ii. 14. The meaning is not that he gives no occasion of 
stumbling to others, but that there is none in his own way. 
See John xi. 9, 10. 


11. Is—walketh—whither. The condition of him who 
hates is viewed as related to being, action, and tendency. 


He goeth (imdyer). Or, ts going. See on John vi. 21; viii. 
21. 


Hath blinded (érédwcev). For the image see Is. vi. 10. 
See on closed, Matt. xiii. 15. Compare John i. 5, and see note 
on xatéraBev, overtook ; John xii. 35,40. The aorist tense, 
blinded, indicates a past, definite, decisive act. When the dark- 
ness overtook, it blinded. The blindness is no new state into 
which he has come. 


12. Little children. See on ver. 1, and John i. 12. Not 
children in age, but addressed to the readers generally. 


Name. See on John i. 12; ii. 23. 


13. Fathers. Indicating age and authority. 
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Have known (éyvexare). Rev., correctly, ye know. Knowl- 
edge is the characteristic of fathers ; knowledge as the fruit of 
experience. Ye have perceived, therefore ye know. 


Have overcome (vewxenxare). Compare John xvi. 33. The 
image is characteristic of the Apocalypse and First Epistle. 
See Apoe. ii. 7, 11, 17, 26; xii. 11; xxi. 7; 1 John ii. 14; iv. 
4; v. 4, 5. 


The evil one (tov zrovnpév). See on wickedness, Mark vii. 
22; evils, Luke iii. 19; evdd spirits, Luke vii, 21. The prince 
of darkness is styled by John 6 SuéBoros the Salse accuser (John 
vill. 44; xiii. 2; 1 John iii. 8,10. See on Matt. iv. D0 ps ae 
tavas Satan, the adversary (John xiii. 27 ; compare 0 KaTiywp 
the accuser, properly, in court, Apoc. xii. 10): 6 movnpos the 
evil one (John xvii. 15; 1 John ii. 13,14; ii. 12; v. 18, 19): 
0 apxwv Tod Koopov TovTOU the ruler of this world (John xii. 31; 
xiv. 80; xvi. 11). Note the abrupt introduction of the word 
here, as indicating something familiar. 


I have written (@ypaya). Or, strictly, Z wrote. Compare J 
write (vv. 12, 13), and note the change of tense. The past 
tense, J wrote, does not refer to some previous writing, as the 
Gospel, but, like the present, to this Epistle. The present, 7 
write, refers to the immediate act of writing: the aorist is the 
eprstolary aorist, by which the writer places himself at the read- 
er’s stand-point, regarding the writing as past. See on 1 Pet. 
v.12. J write, therefore, refers to the Apostle’s immediate 
act of writing ; [have written, or I wrote, to the reader’s act of 
reading the completed writing. 


Little children (cavd/a). Compare texvia Little children 
(ver. 1), which emphasizes the idea of kinship, while this word 
emphasizes the idea of subordination and consequent discipline. 
Hence it is the more appropriate word when spoken from the 
stand-point of authority rather than of affection. 


Ve have known (éyvexare). Rev., correctly, ye know. 
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The Father. In his rightful authority, as a Father over 
little children. 


14. Him that is from the beginning. The eternal, pre- 
existent Christ, who was from the beginning (John i. 1). The 
eternal Son, through whom men are brought into the relation 
of children of God, and learn to know the Father. The knowl- 
edge of God involves, on the part of both fathers and children, 
the knowledge of Christ. 


Strong (icyupo/). See on was not able, Luke xiv. 30; I can- 
not, Luke xvi. 3. 


15. The world (rov xocpov). See on John i. 9. 


The love of the Father (7 aydmn tod matpos). The phrase 
occurs only here in the New Testament. It means love towards 
the Father, yet as generated by the Father’s love to man. 
Compare 1 John iii. 1. See on love of God, ver. 5. 


is notin him. This means more than that he does not love 
God: rather that the love of God does not dwell in him as the 
ruling principle of his life. Westcott cites a parallel from 
Philo: “It is impossible for love to the world to coexist with 
love to God, as it is impossible for light and darkness to co- 
exist.” Compare Plato. “ Evils, Theodorus, can never pass 
away; for there must always remain something which is ant- 
agonist to good. Having no place among the gods in heaven, 
of necessity they hover around the earthly nature, and this 
mortal sphere. Wherefore we ought to fly away from earth to 
heaven as quickly as we can; and to fly away is to become like 
God, as far as this is possible; and to become like Him is to 
become holy and just and wise ” (“ Theztetus,” 176). 


16. All (av). Not all things severally, but all that is in 
the world collectively, regarded as a unit. 


The lust (7 éau9upéa). See on Mark iv. 19. 
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Of the flesh. Sensual appetite. The desire which resides 
in the flesh, not the desire for the flesh. For this subjective 
usage of the genitive with dust, see John viii. 44; Rom. i. 24; 
Apoe. xviii. 14. Compare 1 Pet. ii. 11; Titus ii.12. The lust 
of the flesh involves the appropriation of the desired object. 
On the flesh, see on John i. 14. 


The lust of the eyes. This is included in the lust of the 
flesh, as a specific manifestation. AJ] merely sensual desires be- 
long to the economy which “ is not of the Father.” The desire 
of the eyes does not involve appropriation. It is satisfied with 
contemplating. It represents a higher type of desire than the 
desire of the flesh, in that it seeks mental pleasure where the 
other seeks physical gratification. There is thus a significant 
hint in this passage that even high artistic gratification may 
have no fellowship with God. 


The pride of life (7 adafovela rod Biov). Rev., vainglory. 
The word occurs only here and Jas. iv. 16, on which see note. 
It means, originally, empty, braggart talk or display ; swagger ; 
and thence an insolent and vain assurance in one’s own re- 
sources, or in the stability of earthly things, which issues in a 
contempt of divine laws. The vainglory of life is the vain- 
glory which belongs to the present life. On Bios life, as dis- 
tinguished from fn life, see on John i. 4. 


Of the Father (é« rod matpds). Do not spring forth from 
the Father. On the expression efvar é« to be of, see on Johni. 46. 
“He, therefore, who is always occupied with the cravings of 
desire and ambition, and is eagerly striving after them, must 
have all his opinions mortal, and, as far as man can be, must 
be all of him mortal, because he has cherished his mortal part. 
But he who has been earnest in the love of knowledge and true 
wisdom, and has been trained to think that these are the im- 
mortal and divine things of a man, if he attain truth, must of 
necessity, as far as human nature is capable of attaining immor- 
tality, be all immortal, for he is ever attending on the divine 
power, and having the divinity within him in perfect order, he 
has a life perfect and divine” (Plato, “Timeeus,” 90). 
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17. Forever (ets tov ai@va). The only form in which aiov 
age, life, occurs in the Gospel and Epistles of John, except é« 
Tov aidvos since the world began (John ix. 32). Some old ver- 
sions add, ‘‘as God abideth forever.” 


18. Little children (zacdia). See on ver. 13. 


The last hour (€cydtn dpa). The phrase only here in the 
New Testament. On John’s use of dpa hour, as marking a 
critical season, see John ii. 4; iv. 21, 23; v. 25, 28; vii. 30; 
vill. 20; xii. 23, 27 ;-xvi. 2, 4, 25,39. The Romine sense ee 
the expression last days, ti the New Testament, is that of a 
period of suffering and struggle preceding a iene victory. 
See Acts ii. 17; Taasy. 3; 1 Pet.i.20. Hence the phrase here 
does not refer to the end of the world, but to the period pre- 
ceding a crisis in the advance of Ghrisrs kingdom, a changeful 
and troublous period, marked by the appearance of “ many an- 
tichrists.” 


Antichrist. Peculiar to John in the New Testament. The 
absence of the article shows its currency as a proper name. It 
may mean one who stands against Christ, or one who stands 
instead of Christ; just as dvtustpdtnyos may mean either one 
who stands in the place of a otpatnyés praetor, a propretor 
(see Introd. to Luke, vol. i., p. 246, and note on Acts xvi. 20), 
or an opposing general. John never uses the word wevdoypic- 
tos false Christ (Matt. xxiv. 24; Mark xiii. 22). While the 
false Christ is merely a pretender to the Messianic office, the 
Antichrist “assails Christ by proposing to do or to preserve 
what he did, while denying Him.” Antichrist, then, is one who 
opposes Christ in the guise of Christ. Westcott’s remark is 
very important, that John’s sense of Antichrist is determined 
by the full Christian conception of Christ, and not by the Jewish 
conception of the promised Saviour. 


Cometh (épyera:). The prophetic present, equivalent to ¢s 
about to come. The same term is used of Christ (John xiv. 3; 
xxi. 22; Apoc. xxii. 20). 

VoL, II.—22 
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Are there (yeyovacuv). Rev., more correctly, have there 
arisen. 


Whereby (dJev). Lit., whence. Only here in John. It is 
found in Matthew and Luke, and frequently in Hebrews, and 
not elsewhere. 


19. They went out from us (€& nuapr é&7rSav). The phrase 
went out from, may mean either removal (Apoc. xviii. 4; John 
vill. 59) or origin (Apoce. ix. 3; xiv. 13, 15,17; xix. 5, 21). 
Here the latter, as appears from the following clause. Com- 
pare Acts xx. 30. 


Were not of. See on John i. 46. 


No doubt. A needless addition of the A. V. 


With us (ued yar). “Ev nuiv, among us, would be more 
according to John’s ordinary usage; but his thought rests here 
rather on fellowship than on the unity of believers as one 
body. 


They might be made manifest (davepwIdaw). See on 
John xxi. 1. 


They were not all (ov« eioly wavtes). Rev., more correctly, 
they all are not.* 


20. An unction (xpicua). The word means that with 
which the anointing is performed—the wnguent or ointment. 
In the New Testament only here and ver. 27. Rev., an anoint- 
ing. The root of this word and of Xpucrés, Christ, is the same. 
See on Matt.i.1. The anointing is from the Anointed. 


The Holy One. Christ. See John vi. 69; Acts iii. 14; 
iv. 27, 830; Apoe. iii. 7. 





* Because the verb separates not from all. In such cases, according to New 
Testament usage, the negation is universal. The A.V. not all makes it partial, 
See, for instance, 1 John iii. 15; Matt. xxiv. 22. 
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Ve know all things (oiSate mdvra). The best texts read 
mavtes, ye all know; in which case the connection is with the 
following clause: “I have not written unto you because ye 
know not the truth, but because ye know it.” 


21. | have not written (ov« éypaya). Or, I wrote not. 
See on ver. 13. 


22. A liar (0 wevorns). Rev., correctly, “the liar.” For a 
similar interrogative phrase see ch. v. 5. It marks the lively 
feeling with which the apostle writes. By the definite article, 
the liar, the lie is set forth in its concrete personality: the one 
who impersonates all that is false, as antichrist represents every 
form of hostility and opposition to Christ. The denial that 
Jesus is the Christ is the representative falsehood. He that 
denies is the representative liar. 


He that denieth (0 dpvovpevos). The article with the par- 
ticiple denotes the Aabztual denial. Lit., the one denying, the 
one who habitually represents this attitude towards Christ. 
The words are aimed at the heresy of Cerinthus, a man of 
Jewish descent and educated at Alexandria. He denied the 
miraculous conception of Jesus, and taught that, after His 
baptism, the Christ descended upon Him in the form of a dove, 
and that He then announced the unknown Father and wrought 
miracles; but that, towards the end of His ministry, the Christ 
departed again from Jesus, and Jesus suffered and rose from 
the dead, while the Christ remained impassible (incapable of 
suffering) as a spiritual being. 


The Father. The title the Hather occurs always in its 
simple form in the Epistle. Never zs or owr Father, or the 
Father in heaven. 


23. Hath not the Father (ovde Tov matépa éye). Properly, 
“hath not even the Father,” though he professes to reverence 
the Father while rejecting the Son. Compare John viii. 42. 
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94. As for you (ipels). This is the rendering of the Rev. 
The force of the emphatic you at the beginning of the sentence 
is utterly lost in the A. V., which takes the pronoun simply as 
nominative to ye have heard. You is emphatic by way of con- 
trast with the false teachers (ver. 22). 


From the beginning. Seeoni.1. Notice the change in the 
order of the repeated sentence, that which ye heard from the 
beginning: 6 nxovoate an’ apyhs, that which ye heard; the 
emphasis being on their reception of the message: 6 am apyijs 
nxovoate, that which ye heard from the beginning ; emphasiz- 
ing the ¢éme of the reception as coincident with the origin of 
their faith. 


In the Son and in the Father. Compare the reverse order 
in ver. 22. ‘‘ Here the thought is that of rising through the 
confession of the Son to the knowledge of the Father; there 
the thought is of the issue of denial culminating in the denial 
of the Father ” (Westcott). 

25. The promise (7) évrayyedia). See on Acts i. 4. 


Eternal life (rv Sony ri ai@nov). Lit., the life, the eternal 
(life). 


26. Seduce (7Aavevtwr). See oni. 8. Rev., lead astray. 
27. As for you (pets). Emphatic, as in ver. 24. 
Of Him (a7 avrtod). See oni. 5. 


The same anointing (76 avrd ypicua). The best texts 
read avtod, His anointing. 


Is truth, and is no lie. The characteristic combination of 
positive and negative statement. See on i. 5. 


Ve shall abide (peve?re). Wrong. The best texts read 
pévere, which may be taken either as dmperative, abide ye, or 
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as indicative, ye abide. The indicative is preferable, as answer- 
ing to péver abideth. 


In Him. Christ. 


28. When He shall appear (étav gavepwI7). The best 
texts read éay 7, for when. So Rev., which gives also the 
proper passive force of davepwdI}, if He shall be manifested. 
Not expressing a doubt of the fact, but uncertainty as to the 
circumstances. On gavepdw to make manifest, see on John 
xxi. i. John never uses atroxadurrw to reveal, of the revela- 
tion of Christ. Indeed, neither the verb nor the kindred noun, 
aroxaduwis, occurs in his writings except in John xii. 38, which 
is a citation from Isaiah, and in Apoc. i. 1. 


We may have. Thus identifying himself with his children 
in the faith. Teacher and pupil must alike abide in Him. 


We may have confidence (cyapev mappnolav). Rev., 
boldness. For the phrase have boldness, see ili. 213 iv. 17; v. 
14; Heb. iii. 6; x. 19; Philem. 8. For the word rappnoia 
boldness, see on John vii. 13; Acts ii. 29. It is opposed, as 
here, to aicytvoyar to be ashamed, in Prov. xiii. 5, where the 
Septuagint reads “a wicked man is ashamed (aioxvverat) and 
shall not have boldness (appnoiav). Also in Philip. i. 20. 
Compare 2 Cor. iii. 12. The idea of free, open speech lies at 
the bottom of the word: coming before God’s bar with noth- 
ing to conceal. The thought is embodied in the general confes- 
sion of the Book of Common Prayer: “That we should not 
dissemble nor cloke them before the face of Almighty God 
our Heavenly Father, but confess them.” So John Wesley’s 
Hymn: 

*¢ Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress: 


*Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 
With joy shall I lift up my head. 


Bold shall I stand in Thy great day, 

For who aught to my charge shall lay ? 
Fully absolved through these I am,— 
From sin and fear, from guilt and shame.” 
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Be ashamed before Him (aicyvvIapev ar’ adtod). The 
expression is peculiar. Lit., “be ashamed from Him.” The 
fundamental thought is that of separation and shrinking from 
God through the shame of conscious guilt. The same con- 
struction is found in the Septuagint. Isa. i. 29, “‘ They shall be 
ashamed from their idols.” Jer. ii. 36, “ Thou shalt be ashamed 
of (from) Egypt, as thou wast ashamed of (from) Assyria.” 
Jer. xii. 13. 


Coming (zapovoia). Lit., presence. So 2 Cor. x. 10. Hence, 
the presence of one coming, and so coming, especially in the 
New Testament, of the future, visible return of our Lord to 
raise the dead, judge the world, and finally establish the king- 
dom of God. The word does not occur elsewhere in John, nor 
does he use évuddveva, which is Paul’s word for the same event. 


29. If ye know—ye know (éav eidfre—ywooxerte). If ye 
know absolutely that He is righteous, ye perceive that every 
one, etc. See on John ii. 24. Ye perceive may be taken as 
imperative: percewe or know ye. 


Is born of Him (€& avrod yeyévvntat). The interpreters dif- 
fer as to the reference of Him ; some referring it to God, and 
others to Christ. Against the latter is the fact that men are 
not said to be born of Christ, but of God; and that to be born 
of God is a characteristic phrase of John, while to be born of 
Christ is a phrase which occurs nowhere. On the other hand, 
the undoubted reference to Christ in ver. 28, would seem to 
demand a similar reference here. Men are said to abide in 
Christ as well as in God, and to be born of the Spirit. West- 
cott’s remark is pertinent. “When John thinks of God in re- 
lation to men, he never thinks of Him apart from Christ (see 
1 John v. 20); and again, he never thinks of Christ in His hu- 
man nature without adding the thought of His divine nature. 
Thus a rapid transition is possible from the one aspect of the 
Lord’s divine-human person to the other.” 


Righteous (décavos). Used by John both of God and of 
Christ. Of God, 1 John i. 9; John xvii. 25; Apoce. xvi. 5; of 
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Christ, 1 John ii. 1; iii. 7. Compare Acts iii. 14; vii. 52; xxii. 
14. 


Is born of Him (€& avrod yeyévyntas). Rev., begotten. The 
first occurrence of the phrase in the Epistle. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. Behold (tere). Lit., behold ye. The plural is peculiar. 
The usual form is the singular ide or ‘600. See John i. 29; xi. 
3, etc.; iv. 835; xix. 26,27. Elsewhere the plural is used of 
something actually visible (Gal. vi. 11). 


What manner of (zotam7v). The word is of infrequent 
occurrence in the New Testament, but is found in all the Synop- 
tists and in 2 Pet. iii.11. Only here in John’s writings. Orig- 
inally it means from what country or race ; then, of what sort 
or quality. It is used of the quality of both persons and things. 


Hath bestowed (dédwxev). Emphasizing the endowment of 
the receiver. Compare yaplfouar, from ydpis grace, fawor, 
which emphasizes the good-will of the giver. See Gal. iii. 18; 
Philip. ii. 9; i. 29. 


That (a). See on John xv. 13. 


We should be called («An3apuev). Or, named. As Matt. 
ii. 23; xxi. 18; Luke i. 13, 31, etc. The verb is never used by 
John of the divine call. In John x. 3, for care? calleth, read 
povet. 


The sons (réxva). Rev., better, chaldren. See on John i. 
12. 


And such we are (kal éopev). Lit.,and we are. Added by 
Rey., according to the best texts. A parenthetical, reflective 
comment, characteristic of John. See oni. 2. 
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2. Beloved. See ii. 7. 


Now are we and, etc. The two thoughts of the present and 
the future condition of God’s children are placed side by side 
with the simple copula, and, as parts of one thought. Christian 
condition, now and eternally, centres in the fact of being child- 
ren of God. In that fact lies the germ of all the possibilities 
of eternal life. 


It doth not yet appear (ov7w épavepoIn). Rev., more cor- 
rectly, ¢ 2s not yet made manifest. See on John xxi.1. The 
force of the aorist tense is, was never manifested on any oc- 
casion. 


What we shall be (té éoopueSa). “This what suggests some- 
thing unspeakable, contained in the likeness of God ” (Bengel). 


But we know. Omit but. 


When He shall appear (éav davepw99). Rev., correctly, of 
He (or it) shall be manifested. We may render either “if ¢¢ 
shall be manifested,” that is what we shall be; or, De aka 
etc. The preceding épavepoIn tt zs (not yet) made manifest, 
must, I think, decide us in favor of the rendering it. We are 
now children of God. It has not been revealed what we shall 
be, and therefore we do not know. In the absence of such rev- 
elation, we know (through our consciousness of childship, 
through His promise that we shall behold His glory), that if 
what we shall be were manifested, the essential fact of the 
glorified condition thus revealed will be likeness to the Lord. 
This fact we know now as a promise, as a general truth of our 
future state. The condition of realizing the fact is the mani- 
festation of that glorified state, the revealing of the ré éoopueda 
what we shall be; for that manifestation will bring with it the 
open vision of the Lord. When the what we shall be shall be 
manifest, it will bring us face to face with Him, and we shall 
be like Him because we shall see Him as He is. 


As He is (xadas eorw). Strictly, just as. Rev., even as. 
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‘As long as the festivity 
Of Paradise shall be, so long our love 
Shall radiate round about us such a vesture. 
Its brightness is proportioned to the ardor, 
The ardor to the vision ; and the vision 
Equals what grace it has above its worth. 


Dante, ‘‘ Paradiso,” xiv., 37-42. 


3. Every man that hath (as 6 éywv). A characteristic 
form of expression with John, containing “a reference to some 
who had questioned the application of a general principle in 
particular cases.” Here to some persons who had denied the 
practical obligation to moral purity involved in their hope. 
See vv. 4, 6, 9, 10, 15, 23, 29; iv. 7; v. 1, 4,18; 2 John 9. 


Hope. John’s only reference to Christian hope. The phrase 
used here, to have the hope upon one, is unique in the New Tes- 
tament. Compare é7 atta é9vn éAmodow “on Him shall the 
Gentiles hope ” (Rom. xv. 12): #Amixapev émi Ocd Cove “we 
have hoped on the living God” (1 Tim. iv. 10). On the force 
of éywv, see on John xvi. 22. 


In Him (é7’ airé). Ambiguous. Better, as Rev., set on 
Him. 


Purifieth himself (dyviGe. éavrov). On the verb, see on 1 
Pet.i. 22; Jas.iv.8. In the Septuagint used only of ceremonial 
purification, and so four out of the seven instances in which it 
occurs in the New Testament (John xi. 55; Acts xxi. 24, 26; 
xxiv. 18). In the remaining cases, of purifying the heart and 
the soul (Jas. iv. 8; 1 Pet. i. 22). The kindred adjective ayvos 
pure, has a moral signification in every case, as has the noun 
dyvorns pureness (only 2 Cor. vi. 6). “Aywopos purification 
(only Acts xxi. 26), ceremonial. 


He (éxeivos). Christ, as always in the Epistle. 
Pure (ayvos). See above. Though marking moral and 


spiritual purity, and that of a very high grade, since it is ap- 
plied to Christ here, yet it admits the thought of possible 
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temptation or pollution, thus differing from dy.os, which means 
absolutely holy. Hence dyvos cannot properly be applied to 
God, who is dyvos ; but both may be used of Christ, the latter 
in virtue of His human perfection. 


4. Whosoever committeth sin (sas 0 rrovwy tHv dpapriay). 
Rev., better, every one that doeth sin. See on ver. 3, every man 
that hath, and note the frequent repetition of this form of ex- 
pression in the present chapter. Compare das 6 dpaptdvev 
whosoever sinneth (ver. 6). The phrase to do sin regards sin as 
something actually realized in its completeness. He that does 
sin realizes in action the sin (note the article rv), that which 
includes and represents the complete ideal of sin. Compare do 
righteousness, ii. 29. 


Transgresseth also the law («al rv dvowiav rove). Rev., 
more accurately, doeth also lawlessness. Compare Matt. xiii. 41, 
and the phrase ot épyafopevoe tiv avouiav ye that work iniquity 
(Matt. vii. 23). 


For («at). Rev., correctly, and. This and the preceding 
clause are co-ordinated after John’s manner. 


Is the transgression of the law (éotly 4 dvouia). Rev., 
correctly, as lawlessness. Sin is the violation of the law of our 
being, the law which includes our threefold relation to God, to 
the men and things around us, and to ourselves. Compare 
Jas. i. 14; iv. 17. 


5. Ye know. John’s characteristic appeal to Christian 
knowledge. Compare ii. 20, 21; iv. 2, 14, LGS tv, Lo 1S ie 
John 12, 


He (éxeivos). Christ, as always in this Epistle. See on 
John i. 18. 


Was manifested. See on John xxi. 1. Including Christ’s 
whole life on earth and its consequences. The idea of mani- 
festation here assumes the fact of a previous being. John 
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uses various terms to describe the incarnation. He conceives it 
with reference to the Father, as a sending, a mission. Hence 
o méurpas pe He that sent me (John iv. 84; vi. 38; ix. 43 xii. 
44, etc.): 0 méuwWas we tatip the Father that sent me (John v. 
373; vill, 18; xii. 49, etce.): with the verb daocréAXw to send 
us an envoy, with a commission; God sent (atécterev) His 
Son (John iii. 17; x. 86; 1 John iv. 10; compare John vi. 57; 
vii. 29; xvil. 18). With reference to the Son, as a coming, 
regarded as a Aistoric fact and as an abiding fact. As a his- 
toric event, He came (rev, John i. 11); this is He that 
came (6 éAS@v, 1 John v.6). Came forth (é&frSJov; John viii. 
42; xvi. 27, 28; xvii. 8). As something abiding in its effects, 
am come, hath come, is come, marked by the perfect tense : 
Light is come (érnrvev, John iii. 19). Jesus Christ zs come 
-(€dpdv9ora, 1 John iv. 2). Compare John v. 48; xii. 46; xviii. 
37). In two instances with few Lam come, John viii. 42; 1 
John v.20. Or with the present tense, as describing a coming 
realized at the moment: whence J come (€pyouaz, John viii. 14); 
compare John xiv. 3, 18, 28; also Jesus Christ coming (épyo- 
pevov, 2 John 7). With reference to the form: in flesh (dp). 
See Johni. 14; 1 Johniv.2; 2John 7. With reference to 
men, Christ was manifested (1 John i. 2; iii. 5, 8; Johni. 31; 
Exe ls 14). 


To take away (iva apn). See on John i. 29. 


Our sins (tas dwaprias judy). Omit juev our. Compare 
John i. 29, rv duapriav, the sin. The plural here regards all 
that is contained in the inclusive term the sin: all manifesta- 
tions or realizations of sin. 


In Him is no sin (auapria év atta ovk ctw). Lit., in Him 
sin 7s not. He is essentially and forever without sin. Compare 
John vii. 18. 


6. Abideth. Compare John xv. 4-10. To abide in Christ 
is more than to de in Him, since it represents a condition main- 





*J am indebted for the substance of this note to Canon Westcott. 
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tained by communion with God and by the habitual doing of 
His will. See on ii. 6. 


Sinneth not. John does not teach that believers do not 
sin, but is speaking of a character, a habit. Throughout the 
Epistle he deals with the ¢deal reality of life in God, in which 
the love of God and sin exclude each other as light and dark- 
ness. 


Seen—known. The vision of Christ and the appropriation 
of what is seen. Rev., correctly, Anoweth. 


7. Little children. See on ii. 1. 
Deceive (7Aavarw). Rev., better, lead astray. See on i. 8. 


Doeth righteousness. See on ver. 4, and compare ii. 29. 
Note the article rj, the righteousness, in its completeness and 
unity. Not merely doing righteous acts. ‘In his relation to 
other men he will do what is just; and in his relation to the 
gods he will do what is holy; and he who does what is just 
and holy cannot be other than just and holy” (Plato, “Gor- 
gias,” 507). 


8. The Devil. See on ii.13. Compare John viii. 44. “‘The 
devil made no one, he begot no one, he created no one; but 
whosoever imitates the devil, is, as it were, a child of the 
devil, through imitating, not through being born of him” 
(Augustine). 


Sinneth. The present tense indicates continuousness. He 
sinned 2m the beginning, and has never ceased to sin Srom the 
beginning, and still sinneth. 


The Son of God. For the first time in the Epistle. 
Hitherto the title has been the Son, or His Son. See on i. 7. 


Might destroy (Avon). Lit., dissolve, loosen. Compare 
Acts xxvil. 41; xiii. 43. “The works of the devil are repre- 
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sented as having a certain consistency and coherence. They 
show a kind of solid front. But Christ, by His coming, has 
revealed them in their complete unsubstantiality. He has ‘ un- 
done’ the seeming bonds by which they were held together ” 
(Westcott). 


9. Whosoever is born (rds 0 yeyevynuévos). On the form 
of expression, see on ver. 4. Rev., begotten. The perfect 
participle indicates a condition remaining from the first: he 
who hath been begotten and remains God’s child. 


His seed. The divine principle of life. 


Cannot. See on ver. 6. Conceived as a perfect ideal, life 
in God excludes the possibility of sin. Compare Rom. vi. 
throughout. 


10. In this (é€v rovtTm). See on ii. 3. 


Children of the devil (téxva Tod duaBorov). The only oc- 
currence of the phrase. Compare Acts xiii. 10, and see John 
viii. 44. 


Righteousness. Here the article is wanting, compare ver. 
7. Righteousness is regarded, not in its completeness, but as 
bearing a particular character. It will be interesting to follow 
out the same distinction between the following words with and 
without the article: duapria sin; dydrn love; Son life; 
arndea truth. 


11. From the beginning. See oni. 1. 


That (va). The purport and aim of the message. See on 
John xv. 13. 


12. Cain who was (Kaiv jv). Who is not in the Greek: 
The construction is irregular. Lit., as Rev., not as Cain was 
of the evil one. 
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Slew (éc¢agev). The verb occurs only in John, and only 
here outside of the Apocalypse. . Originally, to slay by cutting 
the throat ; so in Homer, of cattle : 


‘¢ the suitor train who slay (apdovet) 
His flocks and slow-paced beeves with crooked horns.” 
“Odyssey,” iL, 92. 


To slaughter victims for sacrifice : 


‘« Backward they turned the necks of the fat beeves, 
And cut their throats (écpagay), and flayed the carcasses.” 
“¢ Tliad,” i., 459. 


Thence, generally, to slay or kill. 


Wherefore (xdpuv Tivos). Lit., on account of what. Xdpwy 
Sor the sake of, on account of, is elsewhere placed after the 
genitive. See Eph. iii. 1,14; 1 Tim. v. 14; Gal. iii. 19. 


13. Brethren (ddeAgo/). The only occurrence of this mode 
of address in the Epistle. 


Hate (sce). Indicative mood, pointing to the fact as exist- 
ing: if the world hate you, as 2 does. 


14. We know. Emphatic; we as distinguished from the 
world. 


Have passed (uetaBeRyxaper). Lit., have passed over. 


From death (€« tod Javatov). Lit., owt of the death. The 
article marks it as one of the two spheres in which men must 
be; death or life. The death, the life, present one of those 
sharp oppositions which are characteristic of the Epistle; as 
love, hatred ; darkness, light ; truth, a lie. ‘O Sdvaros the death, 
occurs in John’s Epistles only here and in the next clause. In 


the Gospel, only v. 24. Personified in Apoe. i. 18; vi. 8; ix. 
6; xx. 13. 


Unto life (eis 77» Canv). Rev., better, into. Compare enter 
into the life, Matt. xviii. 8; xix. 17. 
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Because. The sign of having passed into life; not the 
ground. 


We love the brethren (dyarrapev tovs dderdovs). The only 
occurrence of the phrase. Elsewhere, love one another, or love 
his brother. See on ii. 9. 


His brother. Omit. 


15. Murderer (avSpwoxrévos). Manslayer. Only here and 
John viii. 44, of the devil. 


Hath eternal life, etc. The contrast is suggestive between 
the sentiment embodied in this statement and that of Pagan 
antiquity respecting murder, in the Homeric age, for instance. 
‘““ With regard to the practice of homicide, the ordinary Greek 
morality was extremely loose. . . . Among the Greeks, to 
have killed a man was considered in the light of misfortune, or, 
at most, a prudential error, when the perpetrator of the act had 
come among strangers as a fugitive for protection and hospi- 
tality. On the spot, therefore, where the crime occurred, it 
could stand only as in the nature of a private and civil wrong, 
and the fine payable was regarded, not (which it might have 
been) as a mode, however defective, of marking any guilt in 
the culprit, but as, on the whole, an equitable satisfaction to 
the wounded feelings of the relatives and friends, or as an 
actual compensation for the lost services of the dead man. The 
religion of the age takes no notice of the act whatever ” ( Glad- 
stone “ Homer and the Homeric Age,” ii., 436). 


16. Hereby (€v tovtw). See on ii. 3. 
Perceive (¢yv@xapev). Rev., correctly, know. 


The love. Omit the italics of A. V., of God, and render as 
Rev., hereby know we love. 


Laid down His life (rv wuyny avtrod éInxev). See on John 
» So Be 
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We ought (odeiAouev). See on ii. 6. 


17. This world’s good (Tov Biov rod xdcpov). Rev., the 
world’s goods. Bios means that by which life is sustained, re- 
sources, wealth. 


Seeth (Jewp7). Deliberately contemplates. See on John i. 
18. Rev., beholdeth. The only occurrence of the verb in 
John’s Epistles. 


Have need (xpeiav éyovra). Lit., having need. Rev., in 
need. 


Bowels of compassion (7a omAdyyva). See on pitiful, 1 
Pet. iii. 8. Rev., much better, Ais compassion. The word 
only here in John. 


19. Shail assure (zetcouev). ‘Two renderings are possible ; 
the primitive meaning persuade (Acts xix. 26 ; xvii. 4; 2 Cor. 
v. 11); or the secondary and consequent sense, asswre, quiet, 
conciliate (Matt. xxviii. 14). Render as A. V., and Rev. as 
sure. See critical note at the end of the commentary on this 
Epistle. 


Before Him (€umpocJev airod). Emphatic, the order being, 
before Him we shall assure our heart. These words are to be 
kept in mind as the key-note of what follows. 


20. For if our heart condemn us, God is greater, etc. 
A very difficult passage. See critical note as above. Render, 
as Rev., shall assure our heart before Him whereinsoever our 
heart condemn us, because God is greater than our heart. 


[4 . ° 
For (67). To be rendered not as a conjunction (for, because) 
but as a relative, in whatsoever or whereinsoever. 


Condemn (xataywockn). The word occurs only three 
times in the New Testament; here, ver. 21, and Gal. ii. 11. 
It signifies (1.) Zo note accurately, usually in a bad sense. 
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Hence to detect (Prov. xxviii. 11); compare Aristophanes : 
“ Having observed (katayvods) the foibles of the old man” 
(“ Knights,” 46). Zo form an unfavorable prejudice against. 
So Herodotus. Datis says to the Delians, “ Why are ye fled, 
O holy men, having judged me (xatayvovtes Kat éued) in so 
unfriendly a way?” (vi. 97). (2.) To note judicially: to ac- 
cuse: to accuse one’s self. So Thucydides: “No one, when 
venturing on a perilous enterprise, ever yet passed a sentence 
of failure on himself” (Katayvods éavtod yh meptécec Sat ; iii. 
45). Zo gwe sentence, or condemn. To condemn to death. 
““Those who had fled they condemned to death” (9dvarov 
xatayvovres ; Thucydides, vi., 60). Zo decide a suit against 
one. So Aristophanes: ‘“ You judges have no maintenance 
if you will not decide against (katayvooecSe) this suit” 
(“ Knights,” 1360). In Gal. ii. 11, it is said of Peter that, be- 
cause of his concessions to the Jewish ritualists, cateyywopévos 
iv he stood condemned or self-condemned (not as A. V., he was 
to be blamed). His conduct was its own condemnation. This 
is the sense in this passage, the internal judgment of conscience. 


Because (671). This second 6rv does not appear in the A. V. 
It is a conjunction. 


Greater (yweiGwv). Is this superior greatness to be regarded 
as related to God’s judgment, or to His compassion? If to His 
judgment, the sense is: God who is greater than our heart and 
knows all things, must not only endorse but emphasize our self- 
accusation. If our heart condemn, how much more God, who 
is greater than our heart. If to His compassion, the sense is: 
when our heart condemns us we shall quiet it with the assur- 
ance that we are in the hands of a God who is greater than our 
heart—who surpasses man in love and compassion no less than 
in knowledge. This latter sense better suits the whole drift of 
the discussion. See critical note. There is a play of the words 
ywooKker knoweth, and cataywookn condemneth, which is un- 
translatable. 


21. Beloved. The affectionate address is suggested by the 
preceding thought of tormenting self-accusation. 
Vou. II.—28 
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Confidence (appnolav). Rev., boldness. See on ii. 28. 
92. We ask (aitapev). See on Luke xi. 9. 


We receive of Him (AauBdvopev ar avtov). On the form 
of expression, see oni. 5. For the thought, compare John xv. 7. 


We keep (rpodpev). See on 1 Pet.i.5. Note the combin- 
ation of keep and do. Watchful discernment and habitual 
practice. Compare Ps. exxiii.2. The same combination occurs 
v. 2, 3, where instead of the first tnpdpev keep, read rrovmpev 
do. 


Pleasing (dpeora). See John viii. 29. 


In His sight (€v@mvov adtod). Compare gumpocdev avtood 
before Him, or in His presence (ver. 19). In His sight “ ac- 
centuates the thought of the divine regard. Compare John xii. 
37 and xx. 30” (Westcott). 


23. Believe on the name (mictevowpey TO ovowatt). See 
on John i. 12; 1 John i. 7. 


24. Abideth in Him and He in Him. “Therefore let God 
be a home to thee, and be thou the home of God: abide in God, 
and let God abide in thee” (Bede). 


Spirit. The first mention of the Spirit in the Epistle. Never 
found with Holy in the Epistles or Apocalypse. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. Beloved. Again the recognition of danger from false 
spirits prompts this affectionate address. Compare iii. 21. 


Try (Soxyudtere). Better, as Rev., prove. See on 1 Pet.i.7; 
Luke xii. 55. Compare the phrase discerning of spirits, 1 Cor. 
xii. 10. 
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Of God (éx). Out of: proceeding from. 


False prophets (yevdorpodfra). The term is applied in 
the New Testament to rivals of true prophets under the old 
dispensation (Luke vi. 26; 2 Pet. ii. 1), and to rivals of the 
apostles under the gospel economy (Matt. vii.15; xxiv. 11, 24; 
Mark xiii. 22). In the Apocalypse to “the embodied power 
of spiritual falsehood ” (xvi. 13; xix. 20; xx. 10). The false 
prophet supports his claims by signs and portents (Matt. xxiv. 
24; Acts xiii. 6; Apoc. xix. 20) and is thus distinguished from 
the false teacher. See 2 Pet. ii. 1, where the two terms occur 
together. 


Are gone out (e£eAnAvJacw). The perfect tense indicates 
that the influence of their going out on their false mission is in 
operation at the present. 


2. Hereby (€v tovtw). See on ii. 3. 


Know ye (ywaoxere). Percewe. See on John ii. 24. 
Confesseth (oporoye?). See on Matt. vii. 23; x. 32. 


That Jesus Christ is come in the flesh (Inoowv Xpuorov 
év capki édndvdora). Lit., Jesus Christ having come, etc. The 
whole phrase forms the direct object of the verb confesseth. 


Of God. Compare 1 Cor. xii. 3. 


3. Is come in the flesh. Omit. Render, confesseth not 
Jesus. So Rev. An ancient reading is Aveu tov Inoobv “ an- 
nulleth or destroyeth Jesus.” The simple Jesus emphasizes the 
humanity of our Lord considered in itself. See Rom. iii. 26; 
x. 9; 2Cor. xi.4; Eph. iv. 21; Heb. ii. 9. 


This (rodr0). Not this spirdt, but this non-confession, sum- 
med up in all its manifestations. 


Cometh. See on ii. 18. 
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4. Have overcome. See on ii. 13. 


Greater. Compare iii. 20. 


In you. The Christian society. Compare John vi. 56; xiv. 
90; xv. 4-10; xvii. 23, 26; Gal. ii. 20 (of the individual). 


He that is in the world. In v. 19, the world is said to be 
in the evil one. Compare Eph. ii. 2. 


5. Of the world (é« Tod Kdcpov). Proceeding from, as their 
source (é«). Different from é« rhs yhs from the earth (John iit. 
31), as marking the whole worldly economy morally considered. 


Speak they of the world (é« rod xécpov Aadovowr). An 
ambiguous rendering, which might readily be interpreted “they 
speak concerning the world.” Literally it is: “ they speak out 
of the world; %.¢., the character of their utterances corresponds 
to their origin. Rev., “speak they as of the world.” The po- 
sition of of the world in the sentence is emphatic: “it is owt of 
the world that they speak.” 


6. He that knoweth (0 ywoonov). Lit., the one knowing: 
he who is habitually and ever more clearly perceiving and re- 
cognizing God as his Christian life unfolds. The knowledge is 
regarded as progressive and not complete. Compare Philip. iil. 
12, and He who is calling (6 cadrav, 1 Thess. v. 24), also 6 dyarra@v 
he that loves (ver. 7). 


Hereby (é« rovrov). Not the same as the common év tovT@ 
(ver. 2). It occurs only here in the Epistle. *“Ev tovt@ is in 
this: é« tovrou, from this. The former marks the reseding or 
consisting of the essence or truth of a thing in something the 
apprehension of which conveys to us the essential nature of the 
thing itself. The latter marks the inference or deduction of 
the truth from something, as contrasted with its immediate 
perception in that something. Reyv., by thés. 
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The spirit of error (70 veda THs mAavys). The phrase oc- 
curs nowhere else in the New Testament. Compare mvetyact 
Trdvas misleading spirits, 1 Tim. iv. 1. 


7. Of God (é« tod Oeod). Flows from God. 


8. Knoweth not (ov« éyvw). The aroist tense: did not 
know, from the beginning. He never knew. 


Is love (ayarn éotiv). See on God is light (i. 5), and the 
truth (i. 6); also God ts spirit (John iv. 24). Spirit and light 
are expressions of God’s essential nature. Love is the expres- 
sion of His personality corresponding to His nature. See on 
love of God (ii.5). Truth and love stand related to each other. 
Loving is the condition of knowing. 


9. Was manifested. See on John xxi. 1; 1 John iii. 5. 


Toward us (év jyiv). Wrong. Not “among us,” as John 


i. 14, nor “zn us;” but as Rev., in margin, in our case.* 


Sent (azéctadxev). John describes the incarnation as a 
sending, more frequently than in any other way. “Amooré\Xo 
is to send under commission, as an envoy. The perfect tense, 
hath sent, points to the abiding results of the sending. See on 
iii. 5. 


His only-begotten Son (ror viov adtod Tov povoyeri). Lit., 
His Son, the only-begotten (Son). A mode of expression com- 
mon in John, enlarging upon the meaning of a noun by the 
addition of an adjective or a participle with the article. See i. 2; 
ii. 7, 8, 25; v.4; John vi. 41, 44, 50, 51; xv.1, ete. On only- 
begotten, see on John i. 14. 





* So Alford and Huther, agt. Westcott. Westcott rightly observes that the 
preposition év én, is constantly used in the context to express the presence of 
God in the Christian body ; but it is most commonly joined there with pever 
abideth, vv. 12, 13, 15, 16, and the objective statement, God sent, etc., defining 
the manifestation of God’s love, does not adjust itself naturally to the subject- 
ive sense implied in in us. 
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10. Propitiation. See on ii. 2. 
11. So (odtws). Emphatic. 
We ought. See on ii. 6. 


12. God. Beginning the sentence emphatically, and with- 
out the article: God as God. ‘God hath no man ever yet 
seen.” Compare John i. 18. 


His love. Not our love to Him, nor His love to us, but the 
love which is peculiarly His; which answers to His nature. 


14. We have seen (reSedueta). Have deliberately and 
steadfastly contemplated. Compare i. 1, and see on John i. 14. 


Do testify (waptupodpuev). Rev., bear witness. See on John 
he 


Sent. See on ver. 9. 


The Saviour of the world. See the same phrase, John iy. 
42, and compare John iii. 17. Swrnp Saviour, occurs in John 
only here and John iv. 42. Elsewhere it is applied both to 
God (1 Tim. i.1; ii. 3; Tit.i.35; ii. 10; iii.4; Jude 25), and to 
Christ (Luke ii 11; Acts vi.3L: xii. 23372 Tim. 1/10) Tits. 
4, etc.). The title is found in Paul’s Epistles of the Captivity 
(Eph. v. 23; Philip. iii. 20), and in the Pastorals (see above), 
but not in Corinthians, Romans, Galatians, or Thessalonians. In 
classical writings the term is applied to many deities, especially 
to Zeus (Jupiter) ; also to Hermes (Mercury), Apollo, Hercules, 
and even to female deities, as Fortune and Aphrodite (Venus). 
“Zeus Soter” (Zeus Saviour) was used as a formula in drinking at 
banquets. The third cup was dedicated to him. Compare Plato: 
“Then, by way of a third libation to the saviour Zeus, let us 
sum up and reassert what has been said” (“ Philebus,” 66). The 
drinking of this cup was a symbol of good fortune, and the 
third time came to mean the lucky time. “Twice then has the 
just man overthrown the unjust; and now comes the third tal, 
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which, after Olympic fashion, is sacred to Zeus the saviour, 
; and surely this will prove the greatest and most de- 
cisive of falls” (Plato, “ Republic,” 583). Hence the proverb, 
TO TpiTov TO owrTipps, lit., the third to the saviour ; ie., the third 
or lucky time. The name was also given later to princes or 
public benefactors. The kindred noun carnpia salvation, does 
not occur in John’s Epistles, and appears only once in the Gospel 
(iv. 22). It is found thrice in the Apocalypse (vii. 10; xii. 10; 
xix. 1). few to save occurs six times in John’s Gospel, and 
once in the Apocalypse (xxi. 24). It does not appear in the 
Epistles. 


15. Whosoever (os éav). Lit., who of there be any. 
Shall confess. See oni. 9. 
Son of God. See on 1. 7. 


16. The love which God hath. On this use of éyew to 
have, see on John xvi. 22. Compare John xiii. 35. 


To us (év nuiv). Rev., in us. Compare God abideth in 
Him. 


Dwelleth in love, etc. See John xv. 9,10. Rev., abideth. 


17. Herein (év rovrm). To what does this refer? Two ex- 
planations are given. (1.) To the following that we may have 
boldness. So Huther, who argues thus on the ground that 
ver. 18 shows that the drift of the writer’s thought is toward 
the fearlessness of love. According to this, therefore, love has 
its fulfilment in freeing us from fear, and inspiring us with 
boldness even in view of the final judgment. (2.) To what 
precedes, viz., our dwelling in God and He in us. So West- 
cott: ‘“ The fellowship of God with man and of man with God, 
carries with it the consummation of love.” I prefer the latter, 
principally on the ground that in such phrases as €v TovT@ im 
this, ia todto on this account, therefore, the pronoun usually 
refers to something preceding, though more fully developed in 
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what follows. See John v. 16, 18; vi. 65; viii. 47; x. 17; 
XA S ee xVlel Os 


Our love (7 aydrn pe¥ judv). The A. V. construes ped 
npov wrth us, with love, making with us equivalent to owr. In 
that case it might mean either the love which is between Christ- 
tans, or the love which is between God and Christians. The 
Rev. construes wth us with the verb: love is made perfect 
with us. The latter is preferable. I do not think it would be 
easy to point out a parallel in the New Testament to the ex- 
pression dydrn wed juav love that is with us = our love. The 
true idea is that love is perfected in fellowship. The love of 
God is perfected with us, in communion with us, through our 
abiding in Him and He in us. “ Love is not simply perfected 
am man, but in fulfilling this issue God works with man” 
(Westcott). Compare 2 John 3, “grace shall be with us” (true 
reading) ; and Acts xv. 4, “what things God had done with 
them.” See also Matt. i. 23; 1 Cor. xvi. 24; Gal. vi. 18. 
Mera with, is used constantly in the New Testament of ethical 
relations. See Matt. xx. 2; ii. 3; Luke xxiii. 12; Acts vii. 9; 
Rom. xii. 15: 1 John i. 6. 


Boldness (arappnoiav). See on ii. 28. 


The day of judgment (79 uépa ris xpicews). Lit., the day 
of the judgment. The exact phrase occurs here only. ‘Hyépa 
Kpicews day of judgment, without the articles, is found Matt. 
Ke 1D 59X17 22,924 exn36 12) Pet. i, 9 17s eT he day is 
called the great day of their wrath (Apoce. vi. 17); the day o 
wrath and of revelation of the righteous judgment of God (Rom. 
li. 5); the day of visitation (1 Pet. ii. 12) ; the last day (John 
vi. 39, 40, 44, 54); that day (Matt. vii. 22; Luke vi. 23; x. 
12). The judgment is found Matt. xii. 41, 42°) Luke *xe 14- 
xi. 81, 39. 


Because. Likeness to Christ is the ground of boldness. 


As (xaos). Not absolutely, but according to our measure, 
as men zn this world. 
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He is. The present tense is very significant. Compare iii, 
7, “is righteous even as He 7s righteous.” The essence of our 
being as He is lies in perfected love; and Christ is eternally 
love. “He that abideth in love abideth in God and God in 
him.” Compare iii. 2. 


In this world. This present economy, physical and moral. 
The phrase limits the conception of likeness. 


18. There is no fear in love (dBos ov« éorw ev rh arydrrn). 
Lit., fear is not. It has no existence. The fear is that spoken 
of in 1 Pet. i. 17; Heb. xii. 28; godly fear ; filial reverence : 
not slavish fear, as Rom. viii. 15. Jn love, lit., the love, that 
perfected love of which John has been speaking. 


Perfect (redeia). Not perfected, as ver. 17, but perfect as 
the result of having been perfected. Compare Heb. v. 14; 
Assis She? 


Casteth out (¢& Badr). A strong expression: turneth 
out of doors. Fear is cast out of the sphere of the fellowship 
of love. See the phrase in John vi. 37; ix. 34, 35; xii. 31; 
XV. OG. 


Hath torment (xoAracw exer). Torment is a faulty transla- 
tion. The word means punishment, penalty. It occurs in the 
New Testament only here and Matt. xxv. 46. The kindred 
verb, xorAdfopar to punish, is found Acts iv. 21; 2 Pet. ii. 9. 
Note the present tense, hath. The punishment is present. Fear 
by anticipating punishment has it even now. The phrase hath 
punishment (see on John xvi. 22) indicates that the punish- 
ment is inherent in the fear. Fear carries its own punish- 
ment. Augustine, commenting on the expulsion of fear by 
love, says: “ As in sewing, we see the thread passed through 
by the needle. The needle is first pushed in, but the thread 
eannot be introduced until the needle is brought out. So fear 
first occupies the mind, but does not remain permanently, be- 
cause it entered for the purpose of introducing love.” The 
words because fear hath punishment are parenthetical. 
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He that feareth. The A. V. omits and (éé), which is im. 
portant as closely connecting this clause with there is no fear in 
love, etc. That is an abstract statement; this is personal; two 
modes of stating the same truth. Rev. “and he that feareth.” 


Is not made perfect. ‘‘Men’s condition is varied ; without 
fear and love; with fear without Jove; with fear and love; 
without fear with love ” (Bengel). 


19. We love Him (sjuets dyara@pev avtov). The best texts 
omit Him. Some render et ws love, as ver. 7. The statement 
is general, relating to the entire operation of the principle of 
love. All human love is preceded and generated by the love 
of God. 


20. He that loveth not his brother, etc. Note the strik- 
ing inversion of the clauses: [He that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, God whom he hath not seen cannot love. 


How. The best texts omit, and give the direct statement 
cannot love. So Rey. 


21. That (wa). Not defining the contents of the command- 
ment, but expressing its intent. Compare John xiii. 34, and see 
on John xy. 13. 


His brother. “To the persecutor Saul, Christ said, ‘ Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou Me? I have ascended into heaven, 
yet still I lie upon earth. Here I sit at the right hand of the 
Father; there I still hunger, thirst, and am a stranger’ ” 
(Augustine). 


CHAPTER J. 
1. Whosoever believeth (as 6 ricrevwv). Lit., every one 
that believeth. For the characteristic form of expression see 
on iil. 3. 


The Christ. See on Matt. i. 1, and 1 John i. 7. 
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2. By this (€v rovTm). Not by this or from this, as an infer- 
ence (see on iv. 6), but 7m the very exercise of the sentiment 
toward God, we perceive. 


When (érav). More strictly, whenever. Our perception of 
the existence of love to our brethren is developed on every oc- 
casion when we exercise love and obedience toward God. 


Keep (typapev). Read rropev do. So Rev. See on John 
iii. 21; 1 John iii. 4. The exact phrase zroveiy tas évtodas to do 
the commandments, occurs only here. See on Apoc. xxii. 14. 


3. Grievous (Gapeta). Lit., heavy. The word occurs six 
times in the New Testament. Acts xx. 29, weolent, rapacious ; 
“grievous wolves”: 2 Cor. x. 10, weighty, impressive, of 
Paul’s letters: Matt. xxiii. 28; Acts xxv. 7, ¢mportant, serious ; 
the weightier matters of the law; serious charges against Paul. 


4, Overcometh (vxa). See on ii. 13. 
The victory (# vixen). Only here in the New Testament. 


That overcometh (7 vixnoaca). The aorist tense, overcame. 
On the cumulative form of expression, the victory, that which 
overcame, see on iv. 9. The aorist is to be held here to its 
strict sense. The victory over the world was, potentially, 
won when we believed in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God. 
We overcome the world by being brought into union with 
Christ. On becoming as He is (iii. 17) we become partakers 
of His victory (John xvi. 33). “Greater is He that is in you 
than He that is in the world ” (iv. 4). 


Our faith (lotus judv). IHiorts faith, only here in John’s 
Epistles and not in the Gospel. Our faith is embraced in the 
confession that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. On the 
question of the subjective and objective use of the faith, see on 
Acts vi. 7. 
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5. He that overcometh (o vxov). The article with the 
participle denoting what is habitual; one who leads a life of 
victory over the world. 


6. This. Jesus. 


He that came (o éAJov). Referring to the historic fact. 
See Matt. xi. 3; Luke vii. 19; John i. 15, 27. Compare, for 
the form of expression, John i. 33 ; iii. 13. 


By water and blood (8 tdarTos Kai aiwatos). Aid by, must 
be taken with o é\9av He that came. It has not merely the 
sense of accompaniment, but also of instrumentality, i.e., by, 
through, by means of. Water and blood are thus the media 
through which Jesus the Mediator wrought, and which espe- 
cially characterized the coming. See especially Heb. ix. 12: 
“Christ being come . . . neither by the blood (8¢ atparos) 
of goats and calves, but by His own blood (8a Se rod idiov 
aiwatos”). Compare “we walk by faith not by sight (6a 
TlaTEws ov Ova eldous,” 2 Cor. v. 7): we wait with (lit., through) 
patience (80 bmropovis,” Rom. viii. 25). 

Water refers to Christ’s baptism at the beginning of His 
Messianic work, through which He declared His purpose to 
fulfil all righteousness (Matt. iii. 15). Blood refers to His 
bloody death upon the cross for the sin of the world. 

Other explanations are substituted for this or combined with 
it. Some refer the words water and blood to the incident in 
John xix. 34. To this it is justly objected that these words are 
evidently chosen to describe something characteristic of Christ’s 
Messianic office, which could not be said of the incident in 
question. Nevertheless, as Alford justly remarks, “to deny 
all such allusion seems against probability. The apostle could 
hardly, both here and in that place, lay such evident stress on 
the water and the blood together, without having in his mind 
some link connecting this place and that.” The readers of the 
Epistle must have been familiar with the incident, from oral or 
from written teaching. 

Others refer the words to the Christian sacraments. These, 
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however, as Huther observes, are only the means for the appro- 
priation of Christ's atonement ; whereas the subject here is the 
accomplishment of the atonement itself. Atyua blood, standing by 
itself, never signifies the Lord’s Supper in the New Testament. 

The true principle of interpretation appears to be laid down 
in the two canons of Diisterdieck. (1.) Water and blood must 
point both to some purely historical facts in the life of our 
Lord on earth, and to some still present witnesses for Christ. 
(2.) They must not be interpreted symbolically, but understood 
of something so real and powerful, as that by them God’s testi- 
mony is given to believers, and eternal life assured to them. 
Thus the sacramental reference, though secondary, need not be 
excluded. Canon Westcott finds “an extension of the mean- 
ing” of water and blood in the following words: ‘Not in the 
water only, but in the water and in the blood,” followed by the 
reference to the present witness of the Spirit. He argues that 
the change of the prepositions (év én, for did by), the use of 
the article (7@), and the stress laid on actual experience (it 2s the 
Spirit that wetnesseth), these, together with the fact that that 
which was spoken of in its unity (by water and blood) is now 
spoken of in its separate parts (in the water and in the blood) — 
‘tall show that St. John is speaking of a continuation of the first 
coming under some new but analogous form. The first proof 
of the Messiahship of Jesus lay in His complete historical ful- 
filment of Messiah’s work once for all, in bringing purification 
and salvation ; that proof is continued in the experience of the 
Church in its two separate parts.” Thus we are led to tie ideas 
underlying the two sacraments. 

The subject opened by the word blood is too large for discus- 
sion within these limits. The student is referred to Dr. Patrick 
Fairbairn’s “Typology of Scripture;” Andrew Jukes, “The Law 
of the Offerings;” Professor William Milligan, “The Resur- 
rection of our Lord,” note, p. 274 sqq.; Canon Westcott’s “ Ad- 
ditional Note” on 1 John i. 7, in his ‘Commentary on John’s 
Epistles ;” and Henry Clay Trumbull, “The Blood Covenant.” 


Not by water only (ov« év 7@ Ddare povov). Lit., not an the 
water only. Rev., with. The preposition év in, marks the 
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sphere or element in which ; dud by, the medium through which. 
For the interchange of év and 6:4 see 2 Cor. vi. 7. The words 
are probably directed against the teaching of Cerinthus. See 
on ii, 22. John asserts that Jesus zs the Christ, and that He 
came by blood as well as by water. 


And it is the Spirit that beareth witness («al 70 wvedud 
eat TO pwaptupovv). Lit., and the Spirit is that which is bear- 
ong witness. Note the present tense, beareth witness, and com- 
pare ver. 9, hath borne witness. The witness is present and 
continuous in the Church, in the sacraments for instance, in 
water and zim blood. Witnessing is the peculiar office of the 
Spirit. See John xiv. 26; xv. 26; xvi. 8sqq. See on John 
Eve 


Because (671). Some render chat, as presenting the sub- 
stance of the testimony, which is absurd: the Spirit witnesseth 
that the Spirit is the truth. The Spirit is the Holy Ghost, not 
the spiritual life in man. 


The truth (7 ddjdea). Just as Christ is the truth (John 
xiv. 6). 


7. There are three that bear record (rpeis eiow oi paprtv- 
poovtes). Lit., three are the witnessing ones. 


The Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these 
three are one. These words are rejected by the general ver- 
dict of critical authorities. For the details of the memorable 
controversy on the passage, the student may consult Frederick 
Henry Scrivener, “Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament ;” Samuel P. Tregelles, “ An Account of the Printed 
Text of the Greek New Testament ;” John Selby Watson, “The 
Life of Richard Porson, M.A.;” Professor Ezra Abbot, “ Orme’s 
Memoir of the Controversy on 1 John v. 7;” Charles Foster, “A 
New Plea for the Authenticity of the Text of the Three Heav- 
enly Witnesses,” or “Porson’s Letters to Travis Eclectically 
Examined,” Cambridge, 1867. On the last-named work, 
Scrivener remarks, “I would fain call it a success if I could 
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with truth. To rebut much of Porson’s insolent sophistry was 
easy, to maintain the genuineness of this passage is simply im- 
possible.” Tregelles gives a list of more than fifty volumes, 
pamphlets, or critical notices on this question. Porson, in the 
conclusion of his letters to Travis, says: “In short, if this verse 
be really genuine, notwithstanding its absence from all the 
visible Greek manuscripts except two (that of Dublin and the 
forged one found at Berlin), one of which awkwardly translates 
the verse from the Latin, and the other transcribes it from a 
printed book; notwithstanding its absence from all the ver- 
sions except the Vulgate, even from many of the best and 
oldest manuscripts of the Vulgate; notwithstanding the deep 
and dead silence of all the Greek writers down to the thirteenth, 
and of most of the Latins down to the middle of the eighth 
century ; if, in spite of all these objections, it be still genuine, 
no part of Scripture whatsoever can be proved either spurious 
or genuine ; and Satan has been permitted for many centuries 
miraculously to banish the ‘finest passage in the New Testa- 
ment,’ as Martin calls it, from the eyes and memories of 
almost ail the Christian authors, translators, and transcribers.” 


8. Agree in one (es ro & eiow). Lit., ave for the one. 
They converge upon the one truth, Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, come in the flesh. 


9. If we receive (ei XauBdvopuev). The indicative mood, as- 
suming such reception as a fact. If we receive, as we do. On 
the verb recewe, see on John iii. 32. 


The witness of God is greater. Supply mentally, and 
therefore we should recewe that. 


For (671). Not explaining why ct %s greater, but why the 
principle of the superior greatness of divine testimony should 
apply and be appealed to in this case. Supply mentally, and 
this applies in the case before us, for, ete. 


This is the witness of God which (fv). The best texts read 
ére that or because. Render that. This is the witness of God, 
even the fact that, etc. 
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10. On the Son of God. Faith in the person of Christ, not 
merely in the fact that Jesus is the Son of God. 


God. Also personal. To believe God, is to believe the mes- 
sage which comes from Him. See on Johni. 12. 


Hath made—hath believed (sezotnxev—-emioteuxev). 
The perfect tense marks the two results expressed by the 
verbs as connected with a past act. The act perpetuates itself 
in the present condition of the unbeliever. 


Believed on the witness (wemloreuxev eis tiv waptupiar). 
The phrase occurs only here. See on John i. 12. In one other 
case to believe on is used with an object not directly personal, 
muaTevete eis TO hos; but the reference is clearly to the per- 
sonal Christ as the Light of the World (John viii. 12). 


11. Hath given (édwxev). The aorist tense, gave. So Rev. 
The reference is to the historic fact of the gift. So 1 John iii. 
23: “ We should love one another as He gave (éSm«ev) us com- 
mandment.” Ver. 24: “We know that He abideth in us by 
the Spirit which He gawe (éexev) us.” On the other hand, 1 
John iii. 1: “Behold what manner of love the Father Aath be- 
stowed (dédwxev) upon us.” The gift of love abides in the fact 
that we are now children of God (ver. 2). 


Eternal life (Swmv aidéyov). Compare the phrase riv Sony 
Thy ai@viov the life, the eternal life (i. 2), and 1) aiéveos fon the 
eternal lafe (John xvii. 3). For the distinction between the 
phrases see on i. 2. The phrase here, without either article, 
merely defines the character of the life. 


12. Hath life (€yeu tHv Sonv). More strictly, as Rev., the life; 
a.é., the life which God gave (ver. 11). See on John xvi. 29, 
Compare Christ who is our life (Col. iii. 4). 


The Son of God. Hath the Son, hath not the Son of God, 
pointing back to God as the giver of life in His Son. Bengel 
observes: ‘The verse has two clauses: in the former, of God 
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is not added, because believers know the Son y in the other it 
is added, that unbelievers may know at length how serious it is 
not to have Him.” 


Hath not life, Note the inversion “ He that hath the Son 
hath the life. He that hath not the Son of God, the life hath 
he not.” 


13. Have I written (éypaya). Lit., Z wrote. John speaks 
as looking back over his Epistle and recalling the aim with 
which he wrote. See on ii. 13. 


May know (eidjre). Not perceive (ywookew), but know 
with settled and absolute knowledge. See on John ii. 24. 


Ye have eternal life (Swiv éyere aiwvov). The Greek order 
is peculiar, “ye may know that lefe ye have eternal.” The ad- 
jective eternal is added as an after-thought. So Westcott: “that 
ye have life—yes, eternal life.” 


Unto you that believe. In the A. V., these words follow 
hawe I written. The Rev. follows the Greek order. The words, 
like eternal, above, are added as an after-thought, defining the 
character of the persons addressed. 


On the name (eis 70 dvoya). See on John ii. 23; i. 12. 


14. Confidence (rappnaia). Rev., boldness. See on ii. 28; 
John vii. 13. On have boldness, see on John xvi. 22. 


We ask (ait@yeda). With a possible reference in the middle 
voice to asking for ourselves. 


According to His will (cata 7d S€Anua av’rov). For the 
phrase compare 1 Pet. iv. 19; Gal. i. 4; Eph. i. 5, 11. 


He heareth us (axover nuov). Compare John ix. 31; xi. 41, 
42. Hear is used in this sense by John only. 
Vou. IL.—24 
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_15. Whatsoever we ask. The whole phrase is governed by 
the verb hear. If we know that He heareth our every petition. 


16. If any man see (édv tus 16y). A supposed case. 
His brother. Christian brother. 


Sin a sin (Guaprdvovta duapriav). Lit.,as Rev., sinning a 
sin. There is no exact parallel to the phrase in the New Test- 
ament. Compare the promise which He promised, ii. 25. 


Not unto death (7) pds Sdvarov). Describing the nature 
of the sin. The preposition wnto, signifies tendency toward, not 
necessarily ¢nvolving death. See on ver. 17. 


He shall ask (airjoer). In prayer. The future tense ex- 
presses not merely permisscon (it shall be permitted him to ask), 
but the certainty that, as a Christian brother, he will ask. An 
enjunction to that effect is implied. 


He shall give. He may refer either to God or to the 
petitioner, as being the means of bestowing life through his 
intercession, as in Jas. v. 20. The former explanation is the 
more natural. So Rey. 


Him (avr). The brother for whom intercession is made. 


For them that sin (tots quaprdvovow). In apposition with 
avT@ to him. God shall give life unto Adm (the erring brother), 
even unto them that sin. The plural generalizes the particular 
case described by duaptdvovta dwaptiav sinning a sin. 


There is a sin (éo7wv duapria). Rev., margin, better, sin. 
A sin would express a specific act as such. Sin describes the 
character of a class of acts. 


Unto death. The difficulty of the passage lies in the explan- 
ation of these words. It is impossible to determine their exact 
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meaning with certainty. Some of the many explanations are as 
follows: Such sin as God punishes with deadly sickness or sud- 
den death. All those sins punished with excommunication (so 
the older Catholic theologians). An unrepented sin. Envy. A 
sinful state or condition. The sin by which the Christian falls 
back from Christian life into death. The anti-Christian denial 
that Jesus is the Christ. 

The phrase AaBety apapriay Javntoddpov to incur a death- 
bearing sin (A. V., bear sin and die), occurs Num. xviii. 22, 
Sept., and the distinction between sins unto death and sins 
not unto death is common in Rabbinic writings. However 
John’s expression may have been suggested by these, it cannot 
be assumed that they determine the sense in which he uses it. 

Life and death in the passage must correspond. Bodily 
death and spiritual life cannot be meant. The passage must 
be interpreted in the light of John’s utterances elsewhere con- 
cerning life and death. In ver. 12, he says: [He that hath the 
Son hath life, and he that hath not the Son of God hath not 
life. Jn iii. 14, 15, he says that he that loveth not abideth in 
death: that he that hateth his brother 1s a manslayer, and that 
no manslayer hath eternal life abiding in him. These canons 
of interpretation point to the explanation, in which some of the 
best authorities agree, that the sin unto death does not refer to 
a specific act, but to a class or species of sins, the tendency of 
which is to cut the bond of fellowship with Christ. Hence the 
passage is in the key-note of fellowship which pervades the 
Epistle. Whatever breaks the fellowship between the soul 
and Christ, and, by consequence, between the individual and the 
body of believers, is wnto death, for there is no life apart from 
Christ. It is indeed true that this tendency inheres in add sin. 
Sin is essentially death. But a distinction is to be made, as 
Canon Westcott observes, between sins which flow from human 
imperfection and infirmity, and sins which are open manifesta- 
tions of a character alien from God. “Ad unrighteousness is 
sin, and there is asin not unto death.” It must be carefully 
borne in mind in the study of the passage, that John is speak- 
ing of sinful acts as revelations of character, and not simply in 
themselves. So Huther: “Such sinning as is characterized, 
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not by the object with which it is connected, but by the dispo- 
sition from which it proceeds.” * 


i do not say that he shall pray for it (ov zepi éxeivns Néyw 
iva épwtnon). Lit., not concerning this do I say that he should 
make request. So Rev. Prayer even for this sin unto death is 
not forbidden, but John says that he does not enjoin it. Note 
the sharp distinctness with which ¢hat terrible sin is thrown 
out by the pronoun of remote reference and its emphatic posi- 
tion in the sentence. Note also the words make request (épo- 
Thon), and compare aitjoe he shall ask. On the distinction, 
see on Luke xi. 9. Airéw to ask, is used of the petition of an 
inferior, and is never used of Christ’s own requests to God. 
Hence it is properly used here of the humble and affectionate 
petition of a Christian to God on behalf of a sinning brother. 
’Epwrdo is used of the request of an equal, or of one who asks 
on equal terms. Hence it may mark a request based upon fel- 
lowship with God through Christ, or it may hint at an element of 
presumption in a prayer for a sin unto death. Westcott cites 
a very early inscription in the Roman Catacombs as an illustra- 
tion of the use of épwrdv in the sense of Christian prayer for 
Christians: épwrda trrép juav pray for us. 


17. Unrighteousness (ddvxiéa). This is the character of 
every offence against that which is right. Every breach of 
duty is a manifestation of sin. Compare iii. 4, where sin is de- 
fined as avouia lawlessness, and lawlessness as sin. See Rom. 
vi. 13. 


18. We know (oidayev). John uses this appeal to knowl- 
edge in two forms: we know (iii. 2, 14; v. 18, 19, 20); ye 
know (ii. 20 ; iii. 5, 15). 


He that is begotten of God (6 yevvnIels ee tod @cod). 
Lit., was begotten. This exact phrase does not occur elsewhere. 





* An interesting paper on ‘“‘The Sin unto Death,” by the Rev. Samuel Cox, 
D.D., may be found in ‘The Expositor,” 2d series, vol. i, p. 416. He 
holds to Bengel’s view of a sinful state or condition. 
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Some refer it to the man who is born of God, making it paral. 
lel with 6 yeyerynuévos éx Tod Ocod, he that is begotten of God. 
Others to Christ, the only-begotten of God. The latter is pref- 
erable. 


That wicked one (6 wovnpos). See on ii. 13. Rev., the 
evil one. 


Toucheth (&rreras). See on John xx. 17, the only other 
passage in John’s writings where the verb occurs. Both this 
verb and Suyydvw (Col. ii. 21; Heb. xi. 28; xii. 20) express a 
touch which exerts a modifying influence upon the object, though 
Suyydéve indicates rather a superficial touch. On nrapaw 
(Acts xvii. 27; Heb. xii. 18; 1 John i. 1), see on Luke xxiv. 
39. Compare Col. ii. 21. The idea here is layeth not hold of 
him. 


19. We are of God (é« tod Ocod écpév). For the phrase 
elvar éx to be from, see on John i. 46. For éopév we are, see 
on iii. 1. John expresses the relation of believers to God by 
the following phrases: Zo be born or begotten of God, yevvn- 
Savar éx Tod Oeod (v. 1; ii. 29; iv. 7): denoting the initial 
communication of the new life. To be of God, eivas ex tod 
@cod (John viii. 47; 1 John iii. 10; iv. 6): denoting the es- 
sential connection in virtue of the new life. Ch#dld of God, 
réxvov @cod (John i. 12; 1 John iii. 1, 10): denoting the rela- 
tion established by the new life. 


World (xécpos). See on John i. 9. 


Lieth (xe?ra:). The word is stronger than éott is, indicating 
the passive, unprogressive state in the sphere of Satan’s influ- 
ence. “ While we are from God, implying a birth and a pro- 
ceeding forth, and a change of state, the xéapos the world, all 
the rest of mankind, remains in the hand of the evil one” 
(Alford). 


In wickedness (év 7@ trovnp@). Rev., better, in the evil one. 
The expression ¢o lie in has a parallel in Sophocles’ “ Anti- 
gone: ” 
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év ipuiy yap ws Oc@ 
welueda TAdMOvES. 


«‘ Wretched we lie in you as in a god” (247). 


20. An understanding (S:dvovav). Only here in John’s 
writings. The faculty of understanding. See on Luke i. 51. 
Westcott remarks that nouns which express intellectual powers 
are rare in the writings of John. 


We may know (ywooxouev). Apprehend progressively. 
Compare John xvii. 3. 


Him that is true (Tov ddnIuvov). Compare Apoc. iii. 7, 14; 
vi. 10. On ¢rwe, see on John i..9. “God very strangely con- 
descends indeed in making things plain to me, actually assum- 
ing for the time the form of a man, that I at my poor level may 
better see Him. This is my opportunity to know Him. This 
incarnation is God making Himself accessible to human thought 
—God opening to man the possibility of correspondence through 
Jesus Christ. And this correspondence and this environ- 
ment are those I seek. He Himself assures me, ‘ This is life 
eternal, that they might know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent. Do I not now discern 
the deeper meaning in Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent? Do 
I not better understand with what vision and rapture the pro- 
foundest of the disciples exclaims, ‘The Son of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding, that we might know Him 
that is true?’” (Drummond, “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World ”). 


This. God the Father. Many, however, refer it to the 
Son. 


Eternal life. See oni. 2.* 


oie 


* The student will do well to study Canon Westcott’s ‘* Additional Note” on 
this phrase, ‘‘ Commentary on the Epistles of John,” p. 204 sqq. 
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21. Keep yourselves (puadEate éavra). The exact phrase 
is not found elsewhere in the New Testament. See 2 Pet. 
iii. 17. Rev., rightly, guard. See on 1 Pet. i. 4. 


Idols (eideAwv). Strictly, ¢mages. The command, however, 
has apparently the wider Pauline sense, to guard against every- 
thing which occupies the place due to God. 


CRITICAL NOTE ON 1 JOHN III. 19-22. 


The second great division of John’s First Epistle treats of 
the conflict of truth and falsehood. This section extends from 
ch. ii. 18. to ch. iv. 6, and is subdivided under the following 
topics : : 

1. The revelation of falsehood and truth (ii. 18-29). 

9. The children of God and the children of the devil (iii. 
1-12). 

3. Brotherhood in Christ and the hatred of the world (iii. 
13-24). 

4. The Rival Spirits of Truth and Error (iv. 1-6). 

This passage lies within the third of these subdivisions; but 
the line of thought runs up into the second subdivision, which 
begins with this chapter,—the children of God and the children 
of the Devil. 

Let us first briefly review the contents of this chapter down 
to the point of our text. 

God shows His wonderful love in calling us children of God 
(réxva); as expressing community of nature, rather than viol 
(sons), which expresses the position of prwuege. 

The world, therefore, does not know us, even as it did not 
know Him. 

We are children of God; and in this fact lies enfolded our 
future, the essence of which will be likeness to God, coming 
through unveiled and transfiguring vision. 

The result of such a relation and hope is persistent effort 
after moral purity. ‘“ Every one that hath this hope in Him, 
purifieth himself, even as He is pure.” 
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This attempt to purify corresponds with the fulfilment of 
our true destiny which Christ has made possible. Sin is irre- 
concilable with a right relation to God, for Christianity em- 
phasizes the law of God, and “sin is lawlessness.” The object 
of Christ’s manifestation was to ‘take away sin ;” therefore, 
“everyone that abideth in Him sinneth not.” ‘“ He that doeth 
righteousness is righteous, even as He is righteous.” “He that 
committeth sin is of the devil;” but the Son of God was mani- 
fested in order to destroy the works of the devil. The divine 
seed—the divine principle of growth—the germ of the new life 
is in the true believer; and the ideas of divine sonship and sin 
are mutually exclusive. 

The being a child of God will manifest itself not only in do- 
ing righteousness, but in /ove—the love to God, taking shape 
in love and ministry to the brethren. This is the highest ex- 
pression of righteousness. The whole aim of the Gospel is the 
creation and strengthening of love ; and the type of life in God 
through Christ is therefore the direct opposite of Cain, who 
being of the evil one, slew his brother. 

Over against this love is the world’s hatred. This is bound 
up, as love is, with the question of origin. God’s children share 
God’s nature, which is love. The children of the world are the 
children of the evil one, whose nature is lawlessness and hatred. 
Love is the outgrowth of life; hatred, of death. He that loveth 
not, abideth in death. For ourselves, children of God, we know 
that we have passed from death unto life because we love the 
brethren. 

Christ is the perfect type and revelation of love, since He 
gave His life for us. We, likewise, ought to lay down our lives 
for the brethren. The practical test of our brotherly love is 
ministry. The love of God does not dwell in us if we refuse 
to relieve our brother’s need. 

The fruit of love is confidence. “In thés,”—the conscious- 
ness of active and sincere love to the brethren resting upon and 
moulded by the love of Christ—in ¢his, we perceive that we are 
of the truth ; and, perceiving this, we shall assure our hearts 
in the presence of God, in whom we live and move and have 
our being. It is of the very essence of Christian life that it is 
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lived and tested before God. No assurance or confidence is 
possible except from being in right relation to God. 

Through the consciousness of love, then, which is of God, 
and which marks the children of God, we perceive that we are 
children of God—of the truth ; and in this knowledge we find 
assurance and confidence before the very highest tribunal. “We 
shall assure our heart before Him.” 

This brings us to the heart of our passage. What is the 
specific character and direction of our assurance? Of what are 
we confident ? Here we strike the differences in the exposition 
of the passage. The questions resolve themselves into three: 

1. What is the meaning of zeicouev (we shall assure or per- 
suade) ¢ 

2. How are the two 671s (¢hat or because) to be explained ? 

3. What is the meaning of peifwv (greater) ? 

These questions are interlinked so that it will not be always 
possible to separate their discussion sharply. 

ITetcouev may be taken either according to its primitive 
meaning, persuade, induce, prevail upon (Acts xix. 26; xviii. 
4; 2 Cor. v. 11), or in its secondary and consequent sense, to 
assure, quiet, appease (Matt. xxviii. 14). 

1. If we render persuade, two courses are possible. 

(a.) Hither we may use it absolutely, and mentally sup- 
ply something as the substance of the persuasion. ‘“ Here: 
by know we that we are of the truth, and shall persuade 
our hearts before Him.” The mind might then supply : 

We shall persuade our heart to be confident in ask- 
ing anything from God. Objection. This would 
anticipate ver. 21. “If our heart condemn us not, 
then have we boldness toward God, and whatsoever 
we ask of Him we receive,” etc. ; or, 

We shall persuade our heart to show love in life and 
act. Objection. This does not suit the connection ; 
for we recognize ourselves by our love as children of 
faith, and do not need first to move our hearts to love 
which already dwells there ; or, 

We shall persuade our heart that we are of the 
truth. Objection. This is tautological. We know 
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or perceive that we are of the truth, by the fact of 
our love. We therefore reject the absolute use of 
TElo OMEV. 

(0.) Still rendering perswade, we may attempt to find 
the substance of the persuasion in the following clauses. 
Here we run into the second of our three questions, the 
double ér1, for 67. becomes the sign of definition of seé- 
couev. The different combinations and translations pro- 
posed centre in two possible renderings for dru: because or 
that. 

If we render because, it leaves us with the absolute 
metcowev which we have rejected. We have then to 
render—“ Hereby perceive we that we are of the 
truth, and shall persuade our heart before Him: be- 
cause, if our heart condemn us, because, I say (second 
drt), God is greater than our heart,” ete. 

All the other renderings, like this, involve what is 
called the epanaleptic use of 671; the second taking 
up and carrying forward the sense of the first. This 
is very objectionable here, because 

1. There is no reason for it. This use of 670 or 

‘similar words is appropriate only in passages where 

the course of thought is broken by a long, inter- 

jected sentence or parenthesis, and where the con- 
junction takes up again the thread of discourse. It 
is entirely out of place here after the interjection 
of only a few words. 

2. There is no parallel to it in the writings of 

John, nor elsewhere in the New Testament, so far 

as I know (but see 1 John v. 9). 

Se case is no better if we-translate drs that. Here indeed 
we get rid of the absolute eicouev, but we are compelled to 
hold by the resumptive 67. For instance, 

“We shall persuade ourselves that, if our heart condemn 
us, that, I say, God is greater than our heart.” 

Moreover, some of these explanations at least, commit the 
apostle to misstatement. Suppose, for example, we read: “ We 
shall persuade our heart that God is greater than our heart:” 
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we make the apostle say that the consciousness of brotherly love, 
and of our consequent being “of the truth,” is the basis of our 
conviction of the sovereign greatness of God. Thus: “ Herein 
(in our brotherly love) do we perceive that we are of the truth, 
and herein we shall persuade ourselves that God is greater than 
our heart, and knoweth all things.” 

The case is not improved if we render the first é7v as pro- 
nominal, and read as follows: ‘‘ We shall persuade ourselves 
in whatever our heart condemn us, that God is greater than our 
heart.” The object of persuasion, then, is the greatness of God. 
The sense of condemnation is the occasion of our persuading 

ourselves: the foundation of our persuasion of God’s greatness 
is our consciousness of being of the truth. 

We conclude therefore, 

1. That we must reject all renderings founded on the 
absolute use of we(copev. 
(a.) Because it leaves the mind to supply something 
which the text leads us to expect that it will supply. 
(6.) Because the conception of persuasion or assur. 
ance takes its character from the idea of condemning 
or accusing (cataywweoky), and pecomes vague if we 
separate it “from that. 
2. We must reject explanations founded on the epana- 
leptic use of 67 for the reasons already given. 

We turn now to the rendering adopted by the New Testa- 
ment Revisers. 

This rendering takes the first 67. with éav as relatwe pro- 
nominal, and the second as causal ; and is as follows: 

“ Herein do we know (or, more properly, perceive) that we 
are of the truth; and shall assure (or quiet) our heart before 
Him in whatsoever our heart may condemn (or accuse) us; be- 
cause God is greater than our heart and knoweth all things.” 

The only grammatical objection to this rendering, which is 
entitled to any weight, is that the exact pronominal phrase 6te 
éav does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament; but this 
is little better than a quibble, since we have really the same 
combination under another form, viz., Gal. v. 10, dats éav (so 


Lach., West. and H., Tisch., Lightfoot), and possibly in Acts 
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iii. 28, where Tisch. reads res éav. In Col. iii. 17, West. and 
H., Lightfoot, and Ellicott, read é7u day (‘‘ whatsoever ye do in 
word or deed”). Moreover, it is borne out by the frequent use 
of édv for av after relatives (Matt. v.19; vill. 19; x. 425 xi. 27; 
John xv. 7). See Moulton’s “ Winer,” 2d ed., p. 390. 

This rendering introduces the third question: What is the 
meaning of petSov? Shall we take it as indicating judgment 
or compassion on the part of God ? 2.e.: 

1st. Shall we allay the accusation of our heart by saying: 
“‘God is greater than our heart, His judgment is therefore 
stricter than ours; and so, apart from fellowship with Him we 
can have no hope; ” or, as Meyer puts it, 

“Only in conscious brotherly love shall we calm our 
hearts, for, if we do not love, our heart condemns us, and 
God is greater than our heart, and there is no peace for 
the accusing conscience :” or, again, as it is popularly in- 
terpreted : 

“Tf our heart condemn us, then God, who is greater 
than our hearts, and knows all things, must not only en- 
dorse, but emphasize our self-accusation.” If owr heart 
condemn, how much more God ? 

Or, 2d. Shall we take weifwy as the expression of God’s 
compassionate love, and say, “when our heart condemns us, 
we shall quiet it with the assurance that we are the proved 
children of God, and therefore, in fellowship with a God who 
is greater than our heart, greater in love and compassion no 
less than in knowledge ? 

The choice between these must be largely determined by the 
drift of the whole discussion, and here, therefore, we leave the 
textual and grammatical side of the question, and proceed to 
the homiletical aspect of the passage. 

Generally, we may observe that the whole drift of the chap- 
ter is consolatory and assuring. The chapter is introduced with 
a burst of affectionate enthusiasm. ‘ Behold what manner of 
love the Father has bestowed upon us that we should be called 
the children of God, and such we are.” The darker shades—the 
origin and nature of sin; the truth that sinners are of the evil 
one ; the hatred of the world, springing out of this radical op- 
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position between the origin and motive of children of God and 
children of the evil one—are thrown in to heighten and em- 
phasize the position and privilege of God’s children. They are 
to be left in no doubt as to their relation to God. They are 
thrown for decisive testimony upon the supreme fact of love. 
If God the Father is love, and they are His children, they must 
share His nature ; and they prove that they do by loving Him 
and His children. Hence, John elsewhere says (iv. 7 sq.), 
“ Beloved, let us love one another; for love is of God, and 
every one that loveth hath been born of God (or begotten) 
and knoweth God. He that loveth not, knew not God, for God 
islove. . . . If welove one another, God abideth in us, and 
His love is perfected in us. In this we perceive that we abide 
in Him and He in us, because He hath given us of His Spirit. 
; We have known and believed the love that God hath 
to us. God is love, and he that abideth in love, abideth i 

God, and God in him.” 

And again, in this chapter, “ We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren.” 

This testimony of love all tends to the assurance of the 
heart. All comes to a head in this 19th verse. ‘“* Herein,”—in 
the fact and consciousness of love,—*‘ herein, perceive we that 
we are of the truth, and shall assure our heart before Him, in 
whatsoever our heart condemn us.” In striking parallelism with 
this is the fourth chapter of this Epistle just alluded to, espe- 
cially the way in which, as in this chapter, the evidence of love 
makes for assurance. Look at the verses from the 7th to the 
16th—the burden of which is, as we have seen, that love is 
the evidence of our dwelling in God; and then note how this 
evidence runs into assurance in the 17th and 18th verses. 
“ Herein is our love made perfect, that we may have boldness 
(compare ‘shall assure our heart’) in the day of judgment 
(compare ‘before Him’), because as He is so are we in this 
world (like Christ). There is no fear in love, but perfect love 
casteth out fear, because fear hath torment.” 

Now there was a very good and obvious reason for emphasiz- 
ing this thought of assurance. John knew the misgivings of 
the Christian heart ; and he knew, moreover, how they would 
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be awakened by the high standard of Christian character which 
he set up in this chapter. Look.at these statements: ‘ Every 
one that hath this hope in Him, purifieth himself, even as He 
is pure.” ‘Every one that abideth in Him sinneth not. 
Every one that sinneth hath not even seen Him nor known 
Him.” “He that committeth sin is of the devil.” “ He that 
is born of God doth not commit sin.” It is not difficult to con- 
ceive the effect of such statements upon a sensitive conscience, 
Let us bring ourselves to these tests. Shall we not need to as- 
sure our hearts? In the consciousness of infirmity, with the 
remembrance of error, under the pressure and thrust of daily 
temptation, is it strange if the heart accuses? Is it strange if 
the question is raised, ‘‘ Am I indeed a child of God? Do not 
these errors and lapses prove me to be a child of the devil?” 

Now I think we should all be led to anticipate, in view of 
this fact, and as the natural sequence of the former part of the 
chapter, a thought, not of severe criticism and judgment, based 
upon God’s infinite knowledge, but of fatherly compassion and 
assurance dealing with our self-accusations, and quieting our 
misgivings. 

The Christian consciousness exercises a judicial office in us, 
accusing or approving. Our heart passes judgment. But what 
we especially need to remember, and what, as it seems to me, 
is the very core of the teaching of this passage, is that the de- 
crees of the heart are not final, but must be carried up to a higher 
tribunal for ratification. Even our renewed heart is ignorant 
and blind. God is greater than our heart and knoweth all 
things. Whatever power of discernment conscience has, it re- 
ceives from God. Hence, in the interpretation of the passage 
more stress should be laid than is commonly done upon the 
words “before Him.” “If we receive the witness of men, the 
witness of God is greater” (1 John v.14. Compare Heb. iv. 16). 
It is, as already hinted, essential to the idea of Christian life 
that it is lived in the very sight of God. The true child of 
God sets the Lord always before his face. The prime regulator 
of his life is the sense of God’s presence. God’s manifestation 
in Christ’s perfect obedience is his pattern: God’s law imparts 
to his conscience its tone of rebuke or of commendation. This 
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is a natural and necessary result of the relation assumed in the 
passage—cheldren of God. As children of God, in our Father’s 
house, life is regulated by the perpetual consciousness of our 
Father’s presence and scrutiny. No assurance or confidence is 
possible which does not grow out of a right relation to Him. 

John, then, does not mean to say that a child of God is sinless 
by virtue of his relation as a child; and that his self-accusation 
is quieted by being pronounced groundless. 

He does not mean to say that the heart may not accuse him 
justly. God’s judgment may confirm that of the heart. 

He does mean to say that the heart is not the supreme and 
final arbiter. 

The ordinary interpretation presents a radical defect in 
this;—that it assumes the infallibility of the heart, and brings 
in God to confirm and emphasize its decision. If your heart 
condemn you, then God, who is greater than your heart, con- 
demns you more severely, because He sees your sin in the light 
of His omniscience. Further, it makes our confidence toward 
God depend primarily on the testimony.of our hearts. If our 
heart condemn us not, then we may go before God with confi- 
dence and ask what we will, because God, being greater than 
our heart, confirms its testimony. The voice of the heart, in 
short, on this construction, is the voice of God. As I read it, 
John’s teaching is the direct opposite of this. It is only God 
who knoweth all things. No assurance, no accusation is to be 
received as final until it has passed before Him. We must look 
outside of self for the highest tests of self. It is not before 
ourselves that we are either to assure or to condemn ourselves. 
Self-condemnation will not be allayed by self-communion. We 
need, not to be self-assured, but to be assured by Him. 

It is almost needless to say, but it should be kept in mind, 
that these words are addressed to Christians; and this opens 
another and interesting question,—that of sin in Christians. 
The heart sometimes condemns unjustly, or unduly. The con- 
science is sometimes diseased and morbidly exacting, and the 
heart is distressed with accusations which are as fanciful as 
they are painful. But the heart’s condemnation is, as has 
been already said, often just. This, however, as well as the 
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other cases, is covered by the apostle’s words: ‘‘ We shall assure 
our heart before Him, whereinsoever our heart condemn us.” 
It may well be asked then, how, when God endorses the con- 
viction of the heart, we are to assure our heart before Him ? 
What, when the apostle himself has just told us that “ whoso- 
ever is born of God doth not commit sin ?—that he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God ?—that whosoever sinneth hath not 
seen or known God? These utterances, by themselves, are ter- 
rible. They destroy all hope of assurance. They make sin- 
lessness the test of being in Christ. How shall we assure our 
heart ? 

Here we must be particular to note that all through this 
chapter, and it might be said, throughout the Epistle, John is 
dealing with something broader than specific errors or good 
deeds. He is dealing with the question of a Christian’s rela- 
tion to God. Note the sharp and broad classifications of this 
chapter to this effect, indicating the order or economy to which 
the man belongs rather than his specific acts. 

fe that doeth righteousness. 

He that doeth sin ; where sin as a whole answers to right- 
eousness as a whole. 

He is righteous even as He is righteous. He ts of the devil : 
where, in each case, the man’s character is shown to be a reflec- 
tion of his spiritual master. 

So, too, the phrases, “children of God;” “of the truth ;” 
“‘passed from death unto life.” And in chapter i., “in dark- 
ness;” “in the light.” Again, in chapter iv., “dwelleth in 
God ;” “of the world ;” “of God.” And, once more, the fact 
that the entire Epistle turns on a question of relation between 
man and God. Its key-note is fellowship— That which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you also, that ye also may 
have fellowship with us; yea, and our fellowship is with the 
Father and with His Son Jesus Christ.” 

This being true, the tests applied are directed at this relation. 
“Hereby we perceive that we are of the truth:” that is our 
sphere, our genesis, our economy. And accordingly specific 
acts are treated in the light of this general relation. No man 
goes sinless before God. This is treated in the first chap- 
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ter with reference to certain actual delusions in this matter. 
Those who maintain that sin is an accident and not a principle, 
a transient phenomenon which leaves no abiding issues, are met 
with “if we say that we have no sin (duapriav ove éyopev), we 
lead ourselves astray and the truth is not in us.” Those who 
deny that, personally, they have sinned, are met with “if we 
say that we have not sinned (ody saprijxapev), we make of 
Him a liar, and His word is not in us.” So that, I repeat, the 
test here contemplated is a test of relation and not of specific 
act. As Westcott truthfully says: “As long as the relationship 
with God is real” (if a man is truly born of God) “sinful acts 
are but accidents. They do not touch the essence of the man’s 
being.” (Compare also Westcott on 1 John v.16.) Conse- 
quently, when our heart condemns us of sin, and we appear 
before God, our assurance or quieting of heart comes through 
God’s throwing us back upon this relation to Him, and its ac- 
companying proof, love for the brethren. God teaches the 
heart to meet its self-accusation with the fact and evidence of 
sonship. Hereby we shall assure our heart before Him. 

It is noteworthy how John exalts and emphasizes the suftic- 
iency and decisiveness of this test. ‘‘ He that abideth in love 
abideth in God, and God in him.” “We know that we have 
passed from death unto life because we love the brethren.” 
And in the fourth chapter he is even more emphatic; assert- 
ing (ver. 12) that love to the brethren is the only possible 
proof of love to God; for “God hath no man ever beheld. If 
we love one another, God abideth in us, and His love is per- 
fected in us.” 

So, then, the man takes his justly accusing heart before Him, 
and God says, “It is true, you have sinned. But you are my 
child, proven to be such by your love. Shall not I, your Father, 
forgive your sin? Do you fear to bring it tome? ‘If any 
man sin, he hath an advocate with me, Jesus Christ the right- 
eous, and He is the propitiation for his sins. If you confess 
your sin, I am faithful and just to forgive you your sin and to 
cleanse you from all unrighteousness.” 

If he goes under the accusation of imperfect love, he is met 
with the assurance that his relation to God is not determined 
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nor perpetuated by the scant measure of the purest human 
love. “Herein is love; not that we have loved (jyamnxapev) 
God, but that He loved us (#ydzrnoev, associating His love witha 
definite act) and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 

If the self-accusation is morbid and unfounded, a freak of a 
diseased religious fancy, rather than a truthful verdict of a 
healthy conscience, the complex and confused witness of our 
ignorant heart is resolved into the simple testimony of love. I 
am God’s child. At my Father’s hand I shall meet with no 
encouragement to continue in sin, but with pardon for my sin ; 
with tonics for my morbid conditions; with allowance for my 
infirmity. Only by that perfect wisdom will the error be 
duly weighed; only by that perfect love will it be forgiven; 
only by that perfect strength will the soul be energized to 
renew the life-long fight with sin. If we are trembling lest 
the things of which our heart accuses us be the warrant for 
disinheriting us of our position and privilege, we are pointed 
past our individual lapses and errors to the great, dominant 
sentiment of our relation to God. We love Him, we love the 
brethren, therefore we are His children; erring children no 
doubt, but still His. Will He disinherit His child ? 

Observe again, how John finds comfort in the fact of omni- 
science. We shall assure our heart because God knoweth all 
things. The natural instinct of imperfection is to evade the 
contact and scrutiny of perfection. But that instinct is false and 
misleading. The Gospel creates a contrary instinct, in creating 
a filial consciousness. If God’s holiness shames our sinfulness, 
and God’s perfect wisdom dwarfs our folly, nevertheless, per- 
fection is the only safe refuge for the imperfect. No man 
wants to be tried before an ignorant or a corrupt judge. If 
that omniscient knowledge sees deeper into our sin than we do, 
it also sees deeper into our weakness. If it weighs the act in 
more nicely-poised scales, it weighs the circumstances in the 
same scales. Jf it knows our secret faults, it knows likewise 
our frame and our frailty. If it discerns aggravations, it 
equally discerns palliations. If infinite knowledge compasses 
the sin, so does infinite love. There mercy and truth meet to- 
gether, and righteousness and peace kiss each other. 
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So we shall assure our heart before Him in whatsoever our 
heart condemn us. Not with the conceited assurance of self- 
righteousness; not with a drugged and dulled perception of the 
vileness of sin; not with an elixir which shall relax our spirit- 
ual fibre and moderate our enthusiasm for spiritual victory ; 
but with the thought that we are God’s children, loving, though 
erring, in our Father’s hands; with our elder brother Christ in- 
terceding for us; with the knowledge that the judicial element- 
in our Christian experience is transferred from our own heart to 
God; with the knowledge that, being His, “neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” As I read this passage I 
- wonder if John, as he penned it, had not in mind that inter- 
view of Christ and Peter at the lake after the resurrection. 
There was Peter with a heart stung with self-accusation, as 
well it might be: Peter who had denied and forsaken his Lord: 
and yet Christ meets all this self-accusation with the words 
‘“Lovest thon Me?” And Peter’s reply is in the very vein of 
our passage. ‘God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all 
things:” “Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I 
love Thee.” 

On this interpretation, the remainder of the passage follows 
simply and naturally. Once assured that we are children of 
God, we have boldness toward God. That assurance, carrying 
with it the assurance of pardon and sympathy, is the only means 
by which the heart’s condemnation is legitimately allayed. If, 
under that assurance, our heart ceases to condemn us, “ then 
have we confidence toward God.” It is noteworthy how the 
line of thought coincides with that in the latter part of the 
fourth of Hebrews. There too we see the Divine omniscience 
emphasized—the discernment of the living word, “quick and 
powerful, sharper than any two-edged sword, a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. Neither is there any crea- 
ture that is not manifest in His sight, but all things are naked 
and opened unto the eyes of Him with whom we have to do.” 
Then comes the priesthood and the sympathy of Jesus, the 
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Great High-Priest, “touched with the feeling of our infirm. 
ities ;” and then the same conclusion: “ Let us therefore come 
boldly unto the throne of grace.” 

This latter part of the passage must therefore be interpreted 
by the former. That the heart feels no sense of condemnation 
is not, of itself, a legitimate nor a safe ground of boldness toward 
God. There is a boldness which is born of presumption, of 
spiritual obtuseness, of ignorance of the character and claims of 
God, of false and superficial conceptions of sin. A valid ab- 
sence of condemnation must have a definite and valid fact, a 
substantial’ evidence behind it; and that it has, according to 
the interpretation we have given: “ We shall assure our heart 
before Him in whatsoever our heart condemn us, by thes ; 
namely, that the all-knowing God is our forgiving Father, that 
Christ is our Propitiator and Saviour, and that the Spirit of love 
in our hearts, and the loving ministry of our lives testify that 
we are children of God. Note at this point how John answers 
to Paul. Look first at the fourth chapter of this Epistle. “If 
we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and His love is per- 
fected in us. Hereby know we that we dwell in Him and He 
in us, because He hath given us of His Spirit.” Now turn to 
the eighth chapter of Romans. “There is therefore now no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus. For the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from the law 
of sin and death. Ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if 
so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you. For as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God. For ye 
received not the spirit. of bondage again unto fear, but ye re- 
ceived the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, Father. 
The Spirit itself beareth witness unto our spirit that we are 
children of God; and if children, then heirs; heirs of God and 
joint heirs with Christ.” And, in like manner, “the Spirit 
also helpeth our infirmity ; the Spirit Himself maketh interces- 
sion for us with groanings which cannot be uttered; and He 
that searcheth the hearts (being greater than our heart and 
knowing all things) knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, 
because He maketh intercession for the saints according to the 
will of God ”—for the saints that love God, foreordained, called, 
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justified, glorified. ‘What then shall we say to these things ? 
If God is for us, who is against us? He that spared not His 
own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shal] He not also 
with Him freely give us all things? Who shall lay anything to 
the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth, who is he 
that shall condemn? It is Christ Jesus that died, yea rather, 
that was raised from the dead, who is at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh intercession for us. Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or anguish, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? Even as 
it is written, 


‘For Thy sake we are killed all the day long ; 
We were accounted as sheep for the slaughter.’ 


Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through 
Him that loved us. For I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Finally, the whole passage carries a protest and an antidote 
against an introverted, morbidly subjective and self-scrutiniz- 
ing type of piety, which habitually studies self for the evidence 
of right spiritual relation and condition: which tests growth 
in grace by tension of feeling, and reckons spiritual latitude 
and longitude by spiritual moods. Feeling, religious sensibility, 
has its place, and a high and sacred place it is; but its place is 
not the judgment-seat ; and right feeling in Christian experi- 
ence is always based upon right relation to the facts of the plan 
of redemption. The Christian consciousness gives no valid 
testimony, save as it reflects the great objective verities of the 
Christian faith. If our spirit witnesses with the Spirit, the 
Spirit must first bear witness ¢o our spirit that we are children 


of God. 





THE SECOND EPISTLE OF JOHN. 


1. The elder (6 rpecBurepos). The word is used originally 
of seniority in age. So Luke xv.25. Afterward as a term of 
rank or office. Applied to members of the Sanhedrim (Matt. 
xvi. 21; Acts vi. 12). Those who presided over the Christian 
assemblies or churches (Acts xi. 30; 1 Tim. v. 17,19). The 
twenty-four members of the heavenly court in John’s vision 
(Apoe. iv. 4, 10,; v. 5, 6, 8,11, 14). Here, with reference to 
official position, coupled, presumably, with age. 


Unto the elect lady (é«Aexr@ xupia). An expression which 
baffles all the commentators. It is supposed by some that the 
title describes a person, by others, a society. The views of the 
former class as to the person designated, are (1.) That the letter 
was addressed to a certain Babylonian named Electa. (2.) To 
a person named Ayria. (3.) To Evecta Kyria, a compound 
proper name. Those who regard the phrase as describing @ 
society, divide on the question whether a particular Christian 
society or the whole Church is intended. It is impossible to 
settle the question satisfactorily. 


Children (réxvois). May be taken either in a literal or in a 
spiritual sense. For the latter, see 1 Tim. 1, 2; Gal. iv. 25; 3 
John 4. Compare also vy. 4,13. The explanation turns on 
the meaning of éxAexrH xupia. If it mean the Church, children 
will have the spiritual sense. If it be a proper name, the literal. 


Whom (ods). Comprehensive, embracing the mother and 
the children of both sexes. 


I love (dyaro). See on John v. 20. 
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In the truth (év adndeia. Omit the. The expression in 
truth marks the atmosphere or element of truth in which some- 
thing is said, or felt, or done. See John xvii.17. Ln truth is 
equivalent to truly, really. Compare Col. i. 6; John xvii. 19. 


That have known (oi éyvoxores). Either have come to 
know, or as Rev., know. The perfect tense of ywoocke, to 
learn to know, is rendered as a present: J have learned to 
know, therefore 7 know. See on 1 John ii. 3. 


2. Which dwelleth (r7v pévovcav). Rev., abideth. En- 
larging on the idea of the truth: that which abideth. See on 
1 John iv. 9, on the phrase to abcde in, see on 1 John ii. 6. 


Shall be with us (ue juav éorar). With us has the em- 
phatic position in the sentence: and with us wt shall be. Note 
the change from abideth in to shall be with, and see on John 
xiv. 16, 15 


3. Grace be with you, mercy and peace (éorat pe? nuav 
xapts Eeos eipyjvn). The verb is in the future tense: shall ée. 
In the Pauline Epistles the salutations contain no verb. In 1 
and 2 Peter and Jude, rAnduvJein be multiplied, is used. Grace 
(xapts) is of rare occurrence in John’s writings (John i. 14, 16, 
17; Apoe. i. 4; xxii. 21); and the kindred yapifouas to favor, 
be kind, forgive, and ydpicpua gift, are not found at all. See on 
Luke i. 80. Mercy (€deos), only here in John. See on Lukei. 
50. The pre-Christian definitions of the word include the ele- 
ment of grief experienced on account of the wnworthy suffer- 
ing of another. So Aristotle. The Latin mésericordia (miser 
‘‘wretched,” cor “the heart”) carries the same idea. So Cicero 
defines it, the sorrow arising from the wretchedness of another 
suffering wrongfully. Strictly speaking, the word as applied 
to God, cannot include either of these elements, since grief can- 
not be ascribed to Him, and suffering is the legitimate result of 
sin. The sentiment in God assumes the character of pitying 
love. Mercy is kindness and good-will toward the miserable 
and afflicted, joined with a desire to relieve them. Trench ob- 
serves: “In the Divine mind, and in the order of our salvation 
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as conceived therein, the mercy precedes the grace. God so 
loved the world with a pitying love (herein was the mercy), 
that He gave His only-begotten Son (herein the grace), that 
the world through Him might be saved. But in the order 
of the manifestation of God’s purposes of salvation, the 
grace must go before the mercy and make way for it. It 
is true that the same persons are the subjects of both, being 
at once the guilty and the miserable; yet the righteousness 
of God, which it is quite as necessary should be maintained 
as His love, demands that the guilt should be done away 
before the misery can be assuaged; only the forgiven may 
be blessed. He must pardon before He can heal. 

From this it follows that in each of the apostolic salutations 
where these words occur, grace precedes mercy ” (“ Synonyms 
of the New Testament”). 


With you. The best texts read with us. 


From God—from Jesus Christ (zapa Qcod—rrapa ’Inood 
Xpictod). Note the repeated preposition, bringing out the 
twofold relation to the Father and Son. In the Pauline salu- 
tations amd from, is invariably used with God, and never re- 
peated with Jesus Christ. On the use of wapd from, see on 
John vi. 46; 1 Johni. 5. 


God the Father. The more common expression is ‘“ God 
our Father.” 


The Son of the Father. The phrase occurs nowhere else. 
Compare John i. 18; 1 John ii. 22, 23; 1 John i. 3. 


In truth and in love. The combination is not found else- 
where. The words indicate the contents of the whole Epistle. 


4. Irejoiced. Expressions of thankful joy are common in 
the Pauline salutations. See Rom., 1 Cor., Eph., Philip., Col., 
1 Thess., 2 Thess., Philem. 


Greatly (Adav). The word is found in John’s writings only 
here and 3 John 3. 
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I found (ebpnxa). See on Johni. 41. Rev., J have found. 


Of thy children (é« tov Téxvav). The rendering is obscure. 
Rev., rightly, supplies certain. Compare John xvi. 17. 


In truth (év ddn9efa). Compare 3 John 8. See on 1 John 
1S 


5. New (xauv7v). See on Matt. xxvi. 29. 


We had (eiyayev). The apostle identifies himself with his 
readers. 


6. Love (4 a@yamn). The love just mentioned in the verb 
we love. 


That (a). See on John xv. 13. 


After His commandments (cata tas évtonads avtov). For 
walk, with kata after, according to, see Mark vii. 5; Rom. 
viii. 4; xiv. 15; 1 Cor. iii, 3; 2 Cor. x.2. Very often with ev 
in. See John viii. 12; xi. 9,10; 2 Cor. iv. 2; 1 Johni. 7, 11. 
Both constructions are found 2 Cor. x. 2, 3. 


From the beginning (am apyfs). See on Johni. 1. 
In it (€v adrH). In love: not the commandment. 


7. Deceivers (7Advor). See on we deceive ourselves, 1 John 
ib tsk 


Are entered into (é&\9av eis). Rev., are gone forth into. 
The A. V. follows the reading eiofAJov entered into. The 
tense is the aorist, strictly rendered, went forth. It may indi- 
cate a particular crisis, at which they went forth from the 
Christian society. 


Who confess not (0/ ui) 6uoroyobvtes). The article with the 
participle describes the character of this class of deceivers, and 
does not merely assert a definite fact concerning them. Com- 
pare Mark xv. 41, “other women which came up with Him” 
(ai cvvavaBaoa). Confess. See on Matt. vii. 23; x. 32. 
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Is come (épyouevov). Wrong. The verb is in the present 
participle, coming, which describes the manhood of Christ as 
still being manifested. See on 1 John iii. 5. In 1 John iv. 2 
we have the manifestation treated as a past fact by the perfect 
tense, éAnAv3oTra has come. Rev., that Jesus Christ cometh. 
So in 1 Thess. i. 10, ts dpyfjs THs Epyouévns is the wrath which 
is coming ; which has already begun its movement and is ad- 
vancing: not merely, as A. V., the wrath to come, which makes 
it wholly a future event. See on dingereth, 2 Pet. ii. 3. 


An antichrist (0 avtiypictos). Rev., rendering the definite 
article, the antichrist. See on 1 John ii. 18. 


8. Look to yourselves that (Srézere éavtods iva). “Iva im 
order that, marks the intent of the caution. See on John xv. 
13. 


We lose (a7roAéowpev). The best texts read azonéonte, ye 
lose. So Rev., with destroy in margin. For the meanings of 
the verb see on Luke ix. 25. 


We receive (a7roAdBwpev). The best texts read amrovdBnre, 
ye receive. The compounded preposition azrd, has the force of 
back: receive back from God. 


Reward (uic9ov). See on 2 Pet. ii. 13, and compare Matt. 
v. 12; John iv. 36; 1 Cor. iii. 8; Apoc. xi. 18; xxii. 12. 


9. Whosoever transgresseth (7s 0 wapaB8alvov). The 
best texts read mpodywv goeth onward. So Rev., with taketh 
the lead in margin. The meaning is, whosoever advances beyond 
the limits of Christian doctrine. Others explain of those who 
would set themselves up as teachers, or take the lead. Such 
false progress is contrasted with abiding in the teaching. On 
the construction, was every one, with the article and participle, 
see on 1 John iii. 3. 


Abideth—in (évwv év). See on 1 John ii. 6. 


Doctrine (Suday7). Better, as Rev., teaching. 
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Of Christ. Not the teaching concerning Christ, but the 
teaching of Christ Himself and of His apostles. See Heb. ii. 
8. So according to New Testament usage. See John xviii. 
19; Acts ii. 42; Apoce. ii. 14, 15. 


In the doctrine of Christ. Omit of Christ. Aidayxy teach- 
ing, is used thus absolutely, Rom. xvi. 17; Tit. i. 9. 


10. If there come any (e! tus épyeras). Better, Rev., 2f 
anyone cometh. The indicative mood assumes the fact: if any 
one comes, as there are those that come. Cometh is used in an 
official sense as of a teacher. See on 1 John iii. 5. 


Bring (dépe). For the use of the verb see John xviii. 29 5 
Actaxxvul8 3? Petoii 11s i. 14851 Petes 


Neither bid him God speed («al yaipewy adT@ pur) NéyeTe). 
Lit., and say not unto him “ greeting!” Xaipew rejoice, hail, 
was the customary form of salutation. It was also used in 
bidding farewell; but in the New Testament always of greet- 
ing (Acts xv. 28; xxiii. 26; Jas. i. 1).* “Now whoever 
cometh and teacheth you all these things, before spoken, receive 
him; but if the teacher himself turn aside and teach another 
teaching, so as to overthrow this, do not hear him ” (“ Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles,” ch. xi. See on Matt. x. 10). 


11. Is partaker (xowvwvet). The verb occurs nowhere else in 
John’s writings. The kindred noun xowwvia fellowship, is 
peculiar to the First Epistle. See on 1 John i. 33; also on 
partners (Luke v. 10); fellowship (Acts ii. 42); partaker (1 
Pet. v. 1). 


12. | would not (ov« éBovandnv). See on Matt. i. 19. 


Paper (ydprov). Only here in the New Testament. The 
Egyptian papyrus or byblus, Cyperus papyrus, anciently very 





* Lightfoot renders yalpere farewell in Philip. iii. 1; and describes it as a 
parting benediction in iv. 4; but, in both cases, says that it includes an ex- 
hortation to rejoice. The farewell is needless in both instances. 
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common, but not now found within the limits of the country. 
It is a tall, smooth flag or reed, with a large triangular stalk, 
containing the pith which furnished the paper. The paper 
was manufactured by cutting the pith into strips, arranging 
them horizontally, and then placing across them another layer 
of strips, uniting the two layers by a paste, and subjecting the 
whole to a heavy pressure. The upper and middle portions of 
the reed were used for this purpose. The fact that the plant 
is no longer found is significant in connection with Isaiah’s 
prophecy that “the flags (Heb. sph, papyrus) shall waste 
away ” (Isa. xix. 6). The plant grew in shallow water or in 
marshes, and is accordingly represented on the monuments as at 
the side of a stream or in irrigated lands.* The Jews wrote on 
various materials, such as the leaves of the olive and palm, the 
rind of the pomegranate, and the skins of animals. The tablet 
(rwaxiS.ov, Luke i. 63) was in very common use. It consisted 
of thin pieces of wood, strung together, and either plain, or 
covered with papyrus or with wax. 


Ink (uéAavos). Lit., that which is black. The word occurs 
only once outside of John’s Epistles (2 Cor. iii. 3), and only 
three times in all (2 John 12; 3 John 13). Ink was prepared 
of soot or of vegetable or mineral substances. Gum and vitriol 
were also used. Colored inks, red and gold, were also em- 


ployed.t 


To come unto you (yevéodar mpos buas). Or, to be present 
with you. For the phrase, see 1 Cor. ii. 3; xvi. 10. 


Face to face (atéua mpos atdua). Lit., mouth to mouth. 
Compare mpdcwrrov mpds mpocwror, face to face, 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 


Full (srerAnpopévn). Rev., rightly, fulfilled. 
nnn nnn a 
* For fuller details, see article Papyrusin ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 


9th edition, vol. xviii. 
+See Edersheim, ‘‘ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” ii., 270. 
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1. The elder. See on 2 John 1. 


Gaius. The name occurs several times in the New Testa- 
ment, as Acts xix. 29; xx.4; Rom. xvi. 23; 1 Cor.i.14. The 
person addressed here cannot be identified. 


The well-beloved. Rev., the beloved. In the Greek order 
the name comes first. Gadus the beloved. 


In the truth (év adn9ela). Rev., properly, omitting the art- 
icle, in truth. See on 2 John 4. 


2. Beloved. Compare the plural, 1 John iii. 2, 21; iv. 1, 


Naped: 
\ 


| wish above all things (7ep! mdvtwv evyopat). Wrong. 
This sense of zepé is contrary to New Testament usage. The 
preposition means concerning. So Rev. “I pray that i all 
things thou mayst prosper.” Evyouar J pray or wish, occurs 
only here in John’s writings, and not often elsewhere. See 
Acts xxvi. 29; Rom. ix. 3; Jas. v. 16. 


Mayst prosper (evododc3a1). Lit., have a prosperous jour- 
ney. From ed well, and 0865 a way. In this original sense, 
Rom. i. 10. The word occurs only three times in the New 
Testament. See 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 


Be in health (iyaivew). Used in the New Testament both 
in a physical and moral sense. The former is found only here 
and in Luke’s Gospel. See Luke v.31; vii. 10; xv. 27. Paul 
uses it of soundness in faith or doctrine. See 1Tim.i.103 vi 
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3; 2 Tim. i.18; Titus ii. 2. Here of Gaius’ bodily health, as 
is shown by sow/ in the next clause. 


Soul (vy7). See on Mark xii. 30; Luke i. 46. The sowl 
(puxy) is the principle of individuality, the seat of personal 
impressions. It has a side in contact with both the material 
and the spiritual element of humanity, and is thus the medi- 
ating organ between body and spirit. Its meaning, therefore, 
constantly rises above /ife or the ving indwidual, and takes 
color from its relation to either the emotional or the spiritual 
side of life, from the fact of its being the seat of the feelings, 
desires, affections, aversions, and the bearer and manifester of 
the divine life-principle (zvedwa). Consequently yuy7 is often 
used in our sense of heart (Luke i. 46; ii. 35; John x. 24; 
Acts xiv. 2); and the meanings of wuyn soul, and mvevpa 
spirit, occasionally approach each other very closely. Compare 
John xii. 27, and xi. 33; Matt. xi. 29, and 1 Cor. xvi. 18. Also 
both words in Lukei. 47. In this passage Wuy7 soul, expresses 
the soul regarded as a moral being designed for everlasting life. 
beeiHeba vi. 19-2 x) 39 xt 17 9 1 Petia 113 7iv. 19) es John 
commonly uses the word to denote the principle of the natural 
lite) ‘See John x 11,15; xii. 37+"xv.13-91 John iia1G: 
Apoe. viii. 9; xii. 11; xvi. 3. 


3. Rejoiced greatly. See on 2 John 4. 


Brethren came (€pyouévar aderpav). Lit., coming. The 
present participle denotes coming from tume to time, and not 
coming on a single occasion, which would require the aorist. 
On brethren, see on 1 John ii. 9. 


Thou walkest in truth. See on 1Johni.8. For the phrase 
walk in, see on 2 John6. Thou is emphatic, suggesting a con- 
trast with less faithful ones, as Diotrephes, ver. 9. 


4. Joy (yapav). The texts vary; some reading ydpw grace 
or favor from God, on which see 2 John 3. Note the Greek 
order: greater joy than this have [ not. 
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My children (ta éua réxva). Lit., mine own children. 


Walk (aepirratoivta). Rev., rightly, walking. The partici- 
ple expresses something habitual. 


5. Thou doest faithfully (acto rrovets). Rev., thou doest 
a faithful work. A third interpretation is thou givest a pledge 
or guaranty, and a fourth, akin to this, thou makest sure. 
The Rey. is best. There is no parallel to justify the third and 
fourth.* 


Thou doest (épydon). Or lit., according to the etymology, 
workest (€pyov work). See on Jas. ii. 9. The distinction be- 
tween this verb and others signifying to do, such as roveiv, 
mpacceww, Spav, which last does not occur in the New Testa- 
ment, is not sharply maintained in Attic Greek. In certain 
connections the difference between them is great, in others, it is 
hardly perceptible. On crocety and tpdacew, see on John iii. 21. 
’Epyatouas, like mpaccew, contemplates the process rather than 
the end of action, carrying the ideas of continuity and repetition. 
It means to labor, to be active, to perform, with the idea of con- 
tinued exertion, and therefore is used of servants, or of those 
who have an assigned business or office. See Matt. xxi. 28; 
xxv. 26; Luke xiii. 14; John v. 17; vi. 27; ix. 45; 1 Thess. ii. 
9. Roe the phrase Teli eis ee doest toward (Rev.), see 


Matt xxvi. 10. 


And to strangers (kal eis rods Eévouvs) The best texts read, 
instead of eis tovs to the (strangers), tovTo, that, so that the 
sentence is, literally, “to them that are brethren, and that 
strangers.” For the phrase and that, compare 1 Cor. vi. 6; 
Philip. i. 28; Eph. ii. 8. 


6. The Church (éxxAnoias). See on Matt. xvi. 18. 





* Canon Westcott says ‘‘no parallel is quoted for” the Rev. rendering, but 
Apoe. xxi. 5, can hardly be esteemed a parallel to Ais rendering ‘‘ thou makest 
sure.” 

VoL, IL.—26 
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If thou bring forward on their journey (apo7éuypas). Lit., 
having sent forward. The aorist tense represents the act as 
accomplished. Compare Acts xv. 3; Tit. iii. 13. Rev., se¢ 
Jorwurd. 


After a godly sort (a&lws tod Oeod). Lit., worthily of God. 
‘So Rev. Compare 1 Thess. ii. 12; Col. i. 10. 


Thou shalt do well (cad@s moujoes). For the phrase, see 
Acts x. 33; Philip. iv. 14; Jas. ii. 8,19; 2 Pet.i.19. Rev., 
renders the whole: whom thou wilt do well to set forward on 
their journey worthily of God. 


7. For His Name’s sake (i7ép Tod dvopatos). His is sup- 
plied by the A. V. It is not in the text. Rev., correctly, for 
the sake of the Name. The Name (Jesus Christ) is used thus 
absolutely in Acts v.41; compare Jas. ii. 7. For a similar 
absolute use of the way, see on Acts ix. 2. See on 1 Johni. 7. 


Taking nothing of (udev AawBadvovtes amo). For the 
phrase taking of, or from, see on 1 John i. 5. 


The Gentiles (é€9«dv). This word occurs elsewhere only 
in the Gospel of Matthew, The more common word is é9vn, 
which is the reading of the Tex. Rec. here: é9vav. See on 
Luke ii. 32. 


8. Ought (dge/Aouev). See on 1 John ii. 6. 


To receive (a7roAau Pave). The best texts read drokapBdv- 
ew to support ; i.e., to welcome with the provision of hospitality. 
Rev., welcome. The verb means, originally, to take underneath 
in order to raise. Hence, to support. Figuratively, to take 
upon the mind, to suppose, as Luke vii. 48; Acts ii. 15: to take 
up or follow in speech ; hence to answer, as Luke x. 30. 


Fellow-helpers to the truth (cuvepyol 7H ddnSeia). Lit., 
Sellow-workers. The expression is explained in two ways: 
either fellow-workers with the teachers (rovodtous such) in sup- 
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port of the truth; or fellow-workers with the truth. Adopt the 
latter, as Rev.* 


9. | wrote unto the Church. The best texts insert 7s 
somewhat, which indicates that the apostle did not regard the 
communication as specially important. 


Diotrephes (Avotpedyjs). The name is from Alos of Zeus 
(Jove), and tpépw to nourish, and means Jove-nursed. 


Who loveth to have the pre-eminence (0 d:Aompwtevar). 
From the adjective ¢uddrpwtos fond of being first. The word 
occurs here only. . 


10. Prating (dAvapav). From ¢dvw to bubble up or boil 
over. Hence of talk which is both fluent and empty. Com- 
pare the kindred adjective ¢Avapou tattlers, 1 Tim. v. 13. © 


Them that would. Those who were disposed to receive 
the strangers. 


Casteth them out. By excommunication, which, through 
his influence, he had power to bring about. 


11. Follow (pod). More correctly, as Rev., imitate. Else- 
where only 2 Thess. iii. 7, 9; Heb. xiii. 7. The kindred word 
puyntns imitator, uniformly rendered follower in A. V., occurs 
1 Cor. iv. 16; xi. 1; Eph. v. 1. Hence our word mamic ; also 
pantomime. Mipos means both an actor and a kind of prose 





* The ordinary usage of cvvepyds with the genitive of the person co-operated 
with (Rom. xvi. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 9) seems against the second explanation ; but 
against the former is the fact that the thing for which, or on behalf of which, 
one is a fellow-worker, is also used in the genitive (2 Cor. i. 24) or with eis 
unto (Col. iv. 11; 2 Cor. viii. 23). There is no instance of the dativus com- 
modi (so Alford, Huther), dative of reference. On the other hand, the kindred 
verb ovvepyéw occurs with the dative of the thing co-operated with in Jas. ii. 
22: 4 mloris ouvhpye ToIs Epryois, faith wrought with his works (see Huther’s 
note). I agree with Canon Westcott that this construction is sufficient to sup- 
port the Rev. rendering. Huther, Alford, and Ebrard all adopt the other 
explanation. 
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drama, intended as a familiar representation of life and char- 
acter, and without any distinct plot. 


That which is evil—that which is good (Td «kaxov—rto 
dyaSév). Compare ta ayatd good, ra paida evil, John v. 29. 


12. Demetrius hath good report (A4nuntpio wepaptupytac). 
Lit., wnto Demetrius witness hath been borne. See John iii. 26. 


13. | had (e?yov). The imperfect tense: J was having, when 
I began to write. 


Pen (xadrduov). Lit., reed. See Matt. xi. 7. The staff or 
sceptre placed in mockery in Jesus’ hand, Matt. xxvii. 29. A 
neasuring-reed, Apoc. xi. 1. 


14. Face to face. See on 2 John 12. 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN. 


CHAPTER I. 


1. The Revelation (azoxdAvyis). The Greek word is trans- 
cribed in Apocalypse. The word occurs only once in the Gos- 
pels, Luke ii. 382, where to lighten should be rendered for reve- 
lation. It is used there of our Lord, as a light to dispel the 
darkness under which the heathen were veiled. It occurs 
thirteen times in Paul’s writings, and three times in first Peter. 

It is used in the following senses : 

(a.) The unveiling of something hidden, whach gives light 
and knowledge to those who behold it. See Luke ii. 32 (above). 
Christianity itself is the revelation of a mystery (Rom. xvi. 25). 
The participation of the Gentiles in the privileges of the new 
covenant was made known by revelation (Eph. iii. 3). Paul 
received the Gospel which he preached by revelation (Gal. i. 
12), and went up to Jerusalem by revelation (Gal. ii. 2). 

(b.) Christian insight into spiritual truth. Paul asks for 
Christians the spirit of revelation (Eph. i. 17). Peculiar mani- 
festations of the general gift of revelation are given in Christ- 
ian assemblies (1 Cor. xiv. 6, 26). Special revelations are 
granted to Paul (2 Cor. xii. 1, 7). 

(c.) The second coming of the Lord (1 Pet. i. 7,13; 2 Thess. 
i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 7) in which His glory shall be revealed (1 Pet. 
iv. 13), His righteous judgment made known (Rom. ii. 5), and 
His children revealed in full majesty (Rom. viii. 19). 

The kindred verb aoxadvrro is used in similar connections. 
Following the categories given above, 

(a.) Gal. i. 16; iii. 28; Eph. iii. 5; 1 Pet. i. 12. 
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(6) Matt. xi, 25,27; xvi. 17-s"luke x7 21, 22; 1 Corsini); 
xiv. 30; Philip. iii. 15. 

(c.) Matt. x. 26; Luke ii. 35; xii. 2; xvii. 30; Rom. i. 17, 
18s vii 18-7 1s Corsi, 13-52 vlhees.cii4 3, 6,9 5 telel.aiaoe 
foul 

The word is compounded with do from, and xadvrrTw to 
cover. Hence, to remove the cover from anything ; to unveil. 
So of Balaam, “ the Lord opened or unveiled his eyes (arexa- 
Avyev Tors opJarpovs: Num. xxii. 31, Sept.). So Boaz to 
Naomi’s kinsman: “I thought to advertise thee: ” Rev., “dis- 
close 7t unto thee” (aroxartrpw TO ods cov: Ruth iv. 4, Sept.). 
Lit., Z will uncover thine ear. 

The noun dzroxcdaviis revelation, occurs only once in the 
Septuagint (1 Sam. xx. 30), in the physical sense of wncovering. 
The verb is found in the Septuagint in Dan. ii. 19, 22, 28. 

In classical Greek, the verb is used by Herodotus (i., 119) of 
uncovering the head; and by Plato: thus, “reveal (amoxan- 
urpas) to me the power of Rhetoric ” (“ Gorgias,” 460): “ Un- 
cover your chest and back” (“ Protagoras,” 352). Both the verb 
and the noun occur in Plutarch; the latter of uncovering the 
body, of waters, and of an error. The religious sense, how- 
ever, is unknown to heathenism. 

The following words should be compared with this: ’Omrac- 
fa a vision (Luke i. 22; Acts xxvi. 19; 2 Cor. xii.1). “Opaya 
a vision (Matt. xvii. 9; Acts ix. 10; xvi. 9). “Opacus a vision 
(Acts 1-17 ;VA poe. ix) 17.9 Ot visible: form, “A poctivas): 
These three cannot be accurately distinguished. They all de- 
note the thing seen or shown, without anything to show whether 
it is understood or not. 

As distinguished from these, dmoxcdd\vyus includes, along 
with the thing shown or seen, its interpretation or unveiling. 

‘“Enupdvera appearing (hence our epiphany), is used in pro- 
fane Greek of the appearance of a higher power in order to 
aid men. In the New Testament by Paul only, and always of 
the second appearing of Christ in glory, except in 2 Tim. i. 10, 
where it signifies His first appearing in the flesh. See 2 Thess. 
ii. 8; 1 Tim. vi. 14; Tit. ii. 13. As distinguished from this, 
amoxaduwpis is the more comprehensive word. An apocalypse 
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may include several éripdvevar appearings. The appearings 
are the media of the revealings. 

Pavépwois manifestation ; only twice in the New Testament ; 
1 Cor. xii. 7; 2 Cor. iv. 2. The kindred verb davepow to make 
manifest, is of frequent occurrence. See on John xxi. 1. It is 
not easy, if possible, to show that this word has a less dignified 
sense than aroxadvyis. The verb gavepdw is used of both the 
first and the second appearing of our Lord (1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 
John i. 2; 1 Pet. i. 20; Col. iii. 4; 1 Pet. v. 4). See also John 
del saxsas L, 

Some distinguish between davépwars as an external manifesta- 
tion, to the senses, but single and <solated; while amroxdduis 
is an znward and abiding disclosure. According to these, the 
Apocalypse or unveiling, precedes and produces the davépwous 
or manifestation. The Apocalypse contemplates the thing re- 
vealed ; the manifestation, the persons to whom wa is revealed. 

The Revelation here is the unveiling of the divine mysteries. 


Of Jesus Christ. Not the manifestation or disclosure of 
Jesus Christ, but the revelation gwen by Him. 


To shew (Set&au). Frequent in the Apocalypse (iv. 1; xvii. 
1; xxi. 9; xxii. 1). Construe with Swxev gave: gave hum to 
shew. Compare “I will give him to sit” (ch. iii, 21): “It was 
given to hurt” (ch. vii. 2): “It was given him to do” (A. V. 
“had power to do; ” ch. xiii. 14). 


Servants (Sovdos). Properly, bond-servants. See on Matt. 
xx. 26; Mark ix. 35. 


Must (57). As the decree of the absolute and infallible 
God. 


Shortly come to pass (vevéoSas ev tdyer). For the phrase 
év rdyer shortly, see Luke xviii. 8, where yet long delay is im- 
plied. Expressions like this must be understood, not according 
to human measurement of time, but rather as in 2 Pet. iii. 8. 
The idea is, before long, as time is computed by God. The 
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aorist infinitive yevéodas is not begin to come to pass, but de- 
notes a complete fulfilment: must shortly come to pass in their 
entirety. 


He sent (azrocreinas). See on Matt. x. 2, 16. 


Signified (€ojuavev). From ojpaa sign. Hence, literally, 
gue a sign or token. The verb occurs outside of John’s writings 
only in Acts xi. 28; xxv. 27. See John xii. 33; xviii. 32; xxi. 
19. This is its only occurrence in the Apocalypse. The word 
is appropriate to the symbolic character of the revelation, and 
so in John xii. 33, where Christ predicts the mode of His death 
in a figure. Compare sign, Apoc. xii. 1. 


Angel (ayyédov). Strictly, @ messenger. See Matt. xi. 10; 
Luke vii. 24; ix.52. Compare the mediating angel in the vis- 
ions of Daniel and Zechariah (Dan. viii. 15, 16; ix. 21; x. 10; 
Zech. i. 19). See on John i. 51. 


Servant. Designating the prophetic office. See Isa. xlix. 
5; Amos iii. 7; compare Apoc. xix. 10; xxii. 9. 


John. John does not name himself in the Gospel or in the 
Epistles. Here “we are dealing with prophecy, and prophecy 
requires the guarantee of the individual who is inspired to utter 
it” (Milligan). Compare Dan. viii. 1; ix. 2. 


2. Bare record (€waptupycev). See on John i. 7. Rev., bear 
witness. The reference is to the present book and not to the 
Gospel. The aorist tense is the epistolary aorist. See on 1 
John ii. 13, and compare the introduction to Thucydides’ “ His- 
tory :” “Thucydides, an Athenian, wrote (Euvéypawe) the his- 
tory of the war,” etc.; placing himself at the reader’s stand- 
point, who will regard the writing as occurring in the past. 


Word of God. Not the personal Word, but the prophetic 
contents of this book. See xxii. 6. 


Testimony (uaprupiav). For the phrase to witness a witness 
see John v. 32. For the peculiar emphasis on the idea of wit- 
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mess in John, see on John i. 7. The words and the idea are 
characteristic of the Apocalypse as of the Gospel and Epistles. 


And (re). Omit. The clause all things that he saw is in 
apposition with the Word of God and the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, marking these as seen by him. Rev. adds even. 


All things that he saw (ca cidev). Lit., as many thongs 
as he saw. In the Gospel John uses the word eidev saw, only 
twice of his own eye-witness (i. 40; xx. 8). In the Apocalypse 
it is constantly used of the seeing of visions. Compare i. 19. 
For the verb as denoting the immediate intuition of the seer, 
see on John ii. 24. 


3. Blessed (waxdpios). See on Matt. v. 3. 


He that readeth (0 dvaywwocxwv). See on Luke iv. 16. The 
Reader in the Church. See 2 Cor. iii. 14. They that hear, the 
congregation. The words imply a public, efficeal reading, in 
full religious assembly for worship. The passage is of some 
weight in determining the date of this book. The stated read- 
ing of the Apostolical writings did not exist as a received form 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, a.p. 70. 


And keep (kai tnpodvtes). The absence of the article from 
tnpouves keeping (compare of axovovtes they that hear), shows 
that the hearers and the keepers form one class. Tnpeiv to 
keep, is a peculiarly Johannine word, and is characteristic of the 
Apocalypse as of the other writings in its own peculiar sense of 
“keeping” in the exercise of active and strenuous care, rather 
than of watching over to preserve. See on reserved, 1 Pet. i. 4. 


Prophecy. See on prophet, Luke vii. 26. 


Which are written (ra yeypappéva). Perfect participle, 
have been written, and therefore stand written. 


The time (0 xatpos). See on Matt. xii. 1. 


At hand (éyys). Lit., near. See on shortly, ver. 1. 
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4. John. Note the absence of all official titles, such as are 
found in Paul; showing that John writes as one whose position 
is recognized. 


Seven. Among every ancient people, especially in the East, 
a religious significance attaches tonumbers. This grows out of 
the instinctive appreciation that number and proportion are 
necessary attributes of the created universe. This sentiment 
passes over from heathenism into the Old Testament. The 
number seven was regarded by the Hebrews as a sacred num- 
ber, and it is throughout Scripture the covenant number, the 
sien of God’s covenant relation to mankind, and especially to 
the Church. The evidences of this are met in the hallowing of 
the seventh day ; in the accomplishment of circumcision, which 
is the sign of a covenant, after seven days; in the part played 
by the number in marriage covenants and treaties of peace. It 
is the number of purification and consecration (Lev. iv. 6, 17; 
viii. 11, 33; Num. xix. 12). “Seven is the number of every 
grace and benefit bestowed upon Israel; which is thus marked 
as flowing out of the covenant, and a consequence of it. The 
priests compass Jericho seven days, and on the seventh day 
seven times, that all Israel may know that the city is given 
into their hands by God, and that its conquest is a direct and 
immediate result of their covenant relation to Him. Naaman 
is to dip in Jordan seven times, that he may acknowledge the 
God of Israel as the author of his cure. It is the number of re- 
ward to those who are faithful in the covenant (Deut. xxviii. 7 ; 
1 Sam. ii. 5); of punishment to those who are froward in the 
covenant (Lev. xxvi. 21, 24, 28; Deut. xxviii. 25), or to those 
who injure the people in it (Gen. iv. 15, 24; Exod. vii. 25; Ps. 
Ixxix. 12). All the feasts are ordered by seven, or else by 
seven multiplied into seven, and thus made intenser still. Thus 
it is with the Sabbath, the Passover, the Feast of Weeks, of 
Tabernacles, the Sabbath-year, and the Jubilee.” 

Similarly the number appears in God’s dealing with nations 
outside the covenant, showing that He is working for Israel’s 
sake and with respect to His covenant. It is the number of the 
years of plenty and of famine, in sign that these are for Israel’s 
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sake rather than for Egypt’s. Seven times pass over Nebu- 
chadnezzar, that he may learn that the God of his Jewish cap- 
tives is king over all the earth (partly quoted and partly con- 
densed from Trench’s “ Epistles to the Seven Churches ”). 

Seven also occurs as a sacred number in the New Testament. 
There are seven beatitudes, seven petitions in the Lord’s 
Prayer; seven parables in Matt. xiii; seven loaves, seven 
words from the cross, seven deacons, seven graces (Rom. xii. 
6-8), seven characteristics of wisdom (Jas. iii, 17). In the 
Apocalypse the prominence of the number is marked. To a 
remarkable extent the structure of that book is moulded by 
the use of numbers, especially of the numbers seven, four, 
and three. There are seven spirits before the throne; seven 
churches; seven golden candlesticks; seven stars in the right 
hand of Him who is like unto a son of man; seven lamps of 
fire burning before the throne; seven horns and seven eyes of 
the Lamb; seven seals of the book; and the thunders, the 
heads of the great dragon and of the beast from the sea, the 
angels with the trumpets, the plagues, and the mountains which 
are the seat of the mystic Babylon,—are all seven in num- 
ber. 

So there are four living creatures round about the throne, 
four angels at the four corners of the earth, holding the four 
winds; the New Jerusalem is foursquare. Authority is given 
to Death to kill over the fourth part of the earth, and he em- 
ploys four agents. 

Again the use of the number three is, as Professor Milligan 
remarks, “so remarkable and continuous that it would require 
an analysis of the whole book for its perfect illustration.” 
There are three woes, three unclean spirits like frogs, three di- 
visions of Babylon, and three gates on each side of the heav- 
enly city. The Zrisagion, or “thrice holy,” is sung to God the 
Almighty, to whom are ascribed three attributes of glory. 


Seven Churches. Not all the churches in Asia are meant, 
since the list of those addressed in the Apocalypse does not in- 
clude Colosse, Miletus, Hierapolis, or Magnesia. The seven 
named are chosen to symbolize the whole Church. Compare 
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ch. ii. 7. Seven being the number of the covenant, we have in 
these seven a representation of the Church universal. 


In Asia. See on Acts ii. 9. 


Grace—peace. For grace (ydpis), see on Luke i. 30. Both 
words are used by Paul in the salutations of all his Epistles, ex- 
cept the three Pastorals. 


From Him which is, and which was, and which is to 
come (amo Tod o ay Kai 0 hy Kai o épyopuevos). The whole 
salutation is given in the name of the Holy Trinity: the Father 
(Llim which is, and was, and is to come), the Spirit (the seven 
spirits), the Son (Jesus Christ). See further below. This por- 
tion of the salutation has no parallel in Paul, and is distinct- 
ively characteristic of the author of the Apocalypse. It is one 
of the solecisms in grammatical construction which distinguishes 
this book from the other writings of John. The Greek student 
will note that the pronoun whzch (6) is not construed with the 
preposition from (a6), which would require the genitive case, 
but stands in the nominative case. 

Each of these three appellations is treated as a proper name. 
The Father is Him which ts, and which was, and which is to 
come. This is a paraphrase of the unspeakable name of God 
(Exod. iii. 14), the absolute and unchangeable. ‘O dv, the One 
who zs, is the Septuagint translation of Exod. iii. 14, “I am 
the o dv (Lam):” “6 dv (Lam), hath sent me unto you.” Zhe 
One who was (0 jv). The Greek has no imperfect participle, 
so that the finite verb is used. Watch 2s and which was form 
one clause, to be balanced against which ts to come. Com- 
pare xi.17; xvi. 5; and “was (jv) in the beginning with God ” 
(John i. 2). Which is to come (6 épydpevos). Lit., the One who 
as coming. This is not equivalent to who shall be, ie., the 
author is not intending to describe the abstract existence of 
God as covering the future no less than the past and the pres- 
ent. If this had been his meaning, he would have written 
0 écopevos, which shall be. The phrase which ts to come would 
not express the future eternity of the Divine Being. The 
dominant conception in the title is rather that of émmutadility. 
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Further, the name does not emphasize so much God’s abstract 
existence, as it does His permanent covenant relation to His 
people. Hence the phrase which 2s to come, is to be explained 
in accordance with the key-note of the book, which is the sec- 
ond coming of the Son (ch. i. 7; xxii. 20). 

The phrase which is to come, is often applied to the Son (see 
on 1 John iii. 5), and so throughout this book. Here it is pre- 
dicated of the Father, apart from whom the Son does nothing. 
“The Son is never alone, even as Redeemer” (Milligan). Com- 
pare “We will come unto him,” John xiv. 28. Origen quotes 
our passage with the words: “ But that you may perceive that 
the omnipotence of the Father and of the Son is one and the 
same, hear John speaking after this manner in the Apocalypse, 
‘Who is, ete” ” Dean Plumptre compares the inscription over 
the temple of Isis at Sais in Egypt: “I am all that has come 
into being, and that which is, and that which shall be, and 
no man hath lifted my veil.” 

The Spirit is designated by 


The seven Spirits (ray ér7a mvevpdtor). Paul nowhere 
joins the Spirit with the Father and the Son in his opening 
salutations. The nearest approach is 2 Cor. xiii.13. The ref- 
erence is not to the seven principal angels (ch. viii. 2). These 
could not be properly spoken of as the source of grace and 
peace; nor be associated with the Father and the Son; nor 
take precedence of the Son, as is the case here. Besides, angels 
are never called spirits in this book. With the expression com- 
pare ch. iv. 5, the seven lamps of fire, “ which are the seven 
Spirits of God:” ch. iii. 1, where Jesus is said to have “the 
seven Spirits of God.” Thus the seven Spirits belong to the 
Son as well as to the Father (see John xv. 26). The prototype 
of John’s expression is found in the vision of Zechariah, where 
the Messiah is prefigured as a stone with seven eyes, “the eyes 
of the Lord, which run to and fro through the whole earth” 
(Zech. iii. 9; iv. 10). Compare also the same prophet’s vision 
of the seven-branched candlestick (iv. 2). 

Hence the Holy Spirit is called the Seven Spirits , the per- 
fect, mystical number seven indicating unity through diversity 
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(1 Cor. xii. 4). Not the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit are meant, 
but the divine Personality who imparts them; the one Spirit 
under the diverse manifestations. Richard of St. Victor (cited 
by Trench, “Seven Churches”) says: “And from the seven 
Spirits, that is, from the sevenfold Spirit, which indeed is 
simple in nature, sevenfold in grace.” 


5. Jesus Christ. The Son. Placed after the Spirit be- 
cause what is to follow in vv. 5-8 relates to Him. This is ac- 
cording to John’s manner of arranging his thoughts so that a 
new sentence shall spring out of the final thought of the pre- 
ceding sentence. Compare the Prologue of the Gospel, and 
vv. 1, 2, of this chapter. 


The faithful witness (6 udprus 6 mores). For the phrase- 
ology see on 1 John iv. 9. For witness, see on Johni. 7; 1 
Pet. v. 1. As applied to the Messiah, see Ps. lxxxix. 37; Isa. 
lv. 4. The construction again departs from the grammatical 
rule. The words wetness, first-born, ruler, are in the nomina- 
tive case, instead of being in the genitive, in apposition with 
Jesus Christ. This construction, though irregular, nevertheless 
gives dignity and emphasis to these titles of the Lord. See on 
ver. 4. The word muotos, faithful is used (1), of one who 
shows Himself faithful in the discharge of a duty or the ad- 
ministration of a trust (Matt. xxiv. 45; Luke xii. 42). Hence, 
trustworthy (1 Cor. vii. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 2). Of things that can 
be relied upon (1 Tim. iii. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 11). (2), Conjiding ; 
trusting ; a belvever (Gal. iii. 9; Acts xvi. 1; 2 Cor. vi. 15; 1 
Tim. v.16). See on 1 Johni. 9. The word is combined with 
adnduwos, true, genuine in ch. iii. 14; xix. 11; xxi. 55 xxii. 
6. Richard of St. Victor (cit. by Trench) says: “ A fazthfud 
witness, because He gave faithful testimony concerning all 
things which were to be testified to by Him in the world. A 
faithful witness, because whatever He heard from the Father, 
He faithfully made known to His disciples. A faithful wit- 
ness, because He taught the way of God in truth, neither did 
He care for any one nor regard the person of men. A faithful 
witness, because He announced condemnation to the reprobate 
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and salvation to the elect. A faithful witness, because He con- 
firmed by miracles the truth which He taught in words. A 
faithful witness, because He denied not, even in death, the Fa- 
ther’s testimony to Himself. A faithful witness, because He 
will give testimony in the day of judgment concerning the 
works of the good and of the evil.” 


The first-begotten of the dead (0 mpwtdtoxKos ex THY veEK- 
pov). Rev., the first-born. The best texts omit é« from. 
Compare Col. i. 18. The risen Christ regarded in His relation 
to the dead in Christ. He was not the first who rose from the 
dead, but the first who so rose that death was thenceforth im- 
possible for Him (Rom. vi. 9); rose with that resurrection-life 
in which He will finally bring with Him those who sleep in 
Him (1 Thess. iv. 14). Some interpreters, rendering jirst-born, 
find in the phrase the metaphor of death as the womb which 
bare Him (see on Acts ii. 24). Others, holding by the render- 
ing jirst-begotten, connect the passage with Ps. ii. 7, which by 
Paul is connected with the resurrection of Christ (Acts xiil. 32, 
33). Paul also says that Jesus “ was declared to be the Son of 
God with power by the resurrection from the dead ” (Rom. i. 
4). The verb tixrw which is one of the components of mperé- 
toKos first-begotten or born, is everywhere in the New Testa- 
ment used in the sense of ¢o bear or to bring forth, and has no- 
where the meaning beget, unless Jas. i. 15 be an exception, on 
which see note. In classical Greek the meaning beget is com- 
mon. 


The Ruler of the kings of the earth (6 dpywv tev Baoth- 
éwv THs hs). Through resurrection He passes to glory and 
dominion (Philip. ii. 9). The comparison with the kings of 
the earth is suggested by Ps. ii. 2. Compare Ps. lxxxix. 27; 
Isa. ii. 15; 1 Tim. vi. 15; and see Apoc. vi. 15; xvii. 45 xix. 
16. 


Unto Him that loved (7@ ayamncartt). The true reading is 
dyarraevre that loveth. So Rev. Christ’s love is ever present. 


See John xiii. 1. 
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Washed (AovcavTs). Read Avcavts loosed. Trench remarks 
on the variation. of readings as having grown out of a play on 
the words Aoutpov, a bathing, and AvTpov a ransom, both of 
which express the central benefits which redound to us through 
the sacrifice and death of Christ. He refers to this play upon 
words as involved in the etymology of the name Apollo as 
given by Plato; viz., the washer (0 atroNovev) and the absolver 
(0 arodvwv) from all impurities. Either reading falls in with 
a beautiful circle of imagery. If washed, compare Ps. li. 2; 
Isa. i. 16, 18; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Acts xxii. 16; Eph. v. 26; 
Tit. iii. 5. If loosed, compare Matt. xx. 28; 1 Tim. ii. 6; 1 
Retniy13 elleb-cixe 12) Galeiii¢ 13 ;fiv.00 se ApOCNy..o0:exXiva 
3, 4. 


6. Kings (Gacvrets). The correct reading is Pacirelavy a 
kingdom. The term Hing is never applied in the New Test- 
ament to individual Christians. The reigning of the saints 
is emphasized in this book. See ch. v.10; xx. 4, 6; xxii. 5. 
Compare Dan. vii. 18, 22. 


Priests ((epeis). Kingdom describes the body of the re- 
deemed collectively. Priests indicates their individual position. 
Peter observes the same distinction (1 Pet. ii. 5) in the phrases 
living stones (individuals) and a spiritual house (the body col- 
lectively), and combines both kings and priests in another collect- 
ive term, royal priesthood (ver 9). The priesthood of believers 
grows out of the priesthood of Christ (Ps. ex. 4; Zech. vi. 13; 
Heb. vii.—x.). This dignity was promised to Israel on the condit- 
ion of obedience and fidelity toGod. ‘Ye shall be a kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation” (Exod. xix. 6). Inthe kingdom of 
Christ each individual is a priest. The priest’s work is not 
limited to any order of the ministry. All may offer the sacri- 
fice of praise and thanksgiving: all have direct access to the 
holiest through the blood of Jesus: all Christians, as priests, 
are to minister to one another and to plead for one another. 
The consummation of this ideal appears in Apoc. xxi. 22, where 
the heavenly Jerusalem is represented as without temple. It 
is all temple. “It is the abolition of the distinction between 
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holy and profane (Zech. xiv. 20, 21)—nearer and more remote 
from God —through all being henceforth holy, all being 
brought to the nearest whereof it is capable, to Him ” (Trench). 


Unto God and His Father (r@ @c@ Kal ratp) adrod). 
Lit., to the God and Father of Him. Hence Rev., correctly, 
His God and Father. For the phrase compare Rom. xv. 6 ee 
Cor. i. 3; Eph. i. 3. 


Glory and dominion (7 50&a wai 76 xpdros). Rev., correct- 
ly, rendering the two articles, “the glory and the dominion.” 
The articles express universality: all glory ; that which every- 
where and under every form represents glory and dominion. 
The verb de (the glory) is not in the text. We may render 
either as an ascription, de, or as a confession, 7s. The glory ts 
His. Ad£a glory means originally opinion or judgment. In this 
sense it is not used in Scripture. In the sacred writers always 
of a good or favorable opinion, and hence praise, honor, glory 
(Luke xiv. 10; Heb. iii. 3; 1 Pet. v. 4). Applied to physical 
objects, as light, the heavenly bodies (Acts xxii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 
40). The visible brightness in manifestations of God (Luke ii. 
9; Acts vii. 55; Luke ix. 82; 2 Oor. iii. 7). Magnificence, 
dignity (Matt. iv. 8; Luke iv. 6). Divine majesty or perfect 
excellence, especially in doxologies, either of God or Christ 
(1 Pet. iv. 11; Jude 25; Apoe. iv. 9, 11; Matt. xvi. PA 
Mark x. 87; viii. 38; Luke ix. 26; 2 Cor. iii.18; iv. 4). The 
glory or majesty of divine grace (Eph. i. 6, 12, 14,18; 1 Tim. 
i 11). Lhe majesty of angels (Luke ix. 26; Jude 8; 2 Pet. ii. 
10). Lhe glorious condition of Christ after accomplishing Fis 
earthly work, and of the redeemed who share His eternal glory 
(Luke xxiv. 26; John xvii. 5; Philip. iii. 91; 1 Tim. iii, 16; 
Rom. viii. 18, 21; ix. 23; 2 Cor. iv. 17; Col. i. 277). 

Trench remarks upon the prominence of the doxological ele- 
ment in the highest worship of the Church as contrasted with 
the very subordinate place which it often occupies in ours. 
‘““We can perhaps make our requests known unto God, and 
this is well, for it is prayer; but to give glory to God, quite 
apart from anything to be directly gotten by ourselves in re- 

Vou, II.—27 
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turn, this is better, for it is adoration.” Dr. John Brown in 
his Memoir of his father, one’ of the very finest biographical 
sketches in English literature, records a formula used by him 
in closing his prayers on specially solemn occasions: ‘* And 
now unto Thee, O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the one 
Jehovah and our God, we would—as is most meet—with the 
Church on earth and the Church in heaven, ascribe all honor 
and glory, dominion and majesty, as it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end, Amen” (“ Horee 
Subsecives ”). Compare the doxologies in 1 Pet. iv. 11; Gal. 
i. 5; Apoc. iv. 9,11; v.13; vii. 12; Jude 25; 1 Chron. xxix. 
11. 


Forever and ever (eis Tovs aidvas Tov ai@vwv). Lit., wnto 
the ages of the ages. For the phrase compare Gal. i. 5; Heb. xiii. 
21; 1 Pet.iv.11. It occurs twelve times in the Apocalypse, 
but not in John’s Gospel or Epistles. It is the formula of 
eternity. 


Amen (auv). The English word is a transcription of the 
Greek and of the Hebrew. A verbal adjective, meaning jirm, 
faithful. Hence 0 dyny, the Amen, applied to Christ (Apoc. iii. 
14). It passes into an adverbial sense by which something is 
asserted or confirmed. Thus often used by Christ, verdly. 
John alone uses the double affirmation, verily, verily. See on 
John i: ole ox. 1. 


7. He cometh with clouds (épxerae peta tev veferor). 
The clouds are frequently used in the descriptions of the Lord’s 
second coming. See Dan. vii. 13; Matt. xxiv. 30; xxvi. 64; 
Mark xiv. 62. Compare the manifestation of God in the 
clouds at Sinai, in the cloudy pillar, the Shekinah, at the trans- 
figuration, and see Ps. xcvii. 2; xviii. 11; Nahum i. 3; Isa. 
abc AID 


Shall see (6yerar). The verb denotes the physical act, but 
emphasizes the mental discernment accompanying it, and points 
to the result rather than to the act of vision. See on John i. 18. 
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Appropriate here as indicating the quickened spiritual discern- 
ment engendered by the Lord’s appearing, in those who have 
rejected Him, and who now mourn for their folly and sin. 


They which (oirwes). The compound relative describes a 
class. See on Matt. xiii. 52; xxi. 41; Mark xii. 18. 


Pierced (eEexévrncav). See on John xix. 34, and compare 
Zech. xii. 10; John xix. 36. The expression here refers not to 
the Jews only, but to all who reject the Son of Man; those who 
‘in any age have identified themselves with the Spirit of the 
Saviour’s murderers” (Milligan). The passage is justly cited 
as a strong evidence that the author of the Gospel is also the 
author of the Apocalypse. 


Kindreds (fvAai). More correctly, tribes. The word used 
of the true Israel in ch. v. 5; vii. 4-8; xxi. 12. As the tribes 
of Israel are the figure by which the people of God, Jew or 
Gentile, are represented, so unbelievers are here represented as 
tribes, “the mocking counterpart of the true Israel of God.” 
Compare Matt. xxiv. 30, 31. 


Shall wail because of Him (xéwWovta én’ avtov). Rev., 
better, shall mourn over Him. Lit., shall beat their breasts. 
See on Matt. xi. 17. 


8. Alpha and Omega (70 A cairo 2). Rev., rightly, gives 
the article, “the Alpha,” etc. The words are explained by the 
gloss, properly omitted from the text, the beginning and the 
ending. The Rabbinical writers used the phrase from Aleph 
to Tm, to signify completely, from beginning to end. Thus one 
says, ‘“‘ Adam transgressed the whole law from Aleph even to 
Tav.” Compare Isa. xli. 4; xliii. 10; xliv. 6. 


The Lord (6 Kupios). See on Matt. xxi. 3. The best texts 
read Kupuos 0 @eds, the Lord the God. Rev., the Lord God. 


Which is, etc. See on ver. 4. ‘God, as the old tradition 
declares, holding in His hand the beginning, middle, and end of 
all that is” (Plato, ‘‘ Laws,” 715). 
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The Almighty (6 wavtoxpdrwp). Used only once outside of 
the Apocalypse, in 2 Cor. vi. 18, where it is a quotation. Con- 
stantly in the Septuagint. 


9. | John. Compare Dan. vii. 28; ix. 2; x. 2. 


Who am also your brother (6 cal dderdos vuer). Omit 
xa, also, and render as Rev., John your brother. 


Companion (cvyxowaves). Rev., better, partaker with you. 
See Philip. i. 7, and note on partners, Luke v. 10. Kowovos, is 
a partner, associate. vv strengthens the term: partner along 
with. Compare John’s favorite word in the First Epistle, 
kowwvia fellowship, 1 John i. 3. 


In the tribulation, etc. Denoting the sphere or element in 
which the fellowship subsisted. 


Tribulation (9rhpe). See on Matt. xiii. 21. Persecution 
for Christ’s sake, and illustrated by John’s own banishment. 


Kingdom (@acuneta). The present kingdom. Trench is 
wrong in saying that “while the tribulation is present the 
kingdom is only in hope.” On the contrary, it is the assur- 
ance of being now within the kingdom of Christ —under 
Christ’s sovereignty, fighting the good fight under His leader- 
ship—which gives hope and courage and patience. The king- 
dom of God is a present energy, and it is a peculiarity of John 
to treat the eternal life as already present. See John iii. 36 ; 
v. 24; vi. 47, 54; 1 John v.11. “Jn all these things we are 
abundantly the conquerors (Rom. viii. 37 sqq.). This may go to 
explain the peculiar order of the three words; ¢rzbulateon and 
kingdom, two apparently antithetic ideas, being joined, with a 
true insight into their relation, and patience being added as the 
element through which the tribulation is translated into sover- 
eignty. The reference to the future glorious consummation of 
the kingdom need not be rejected. It is rather involved in the 
present kingdom. Patience, which links the life of tribulation 
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with the sovereignty of Christ here upon earth, likewise links 
it with the consummation of Christ’s kingdom in heaven. 
Through faith and patience the subjects of that kingdom in- 
herit the promises. “Rightly he says first ‘in the tribula- 
tion’ and adds afterwards ‘in the kingdom,’ because, if we 
suffer together we shall also reign together” (Richard of St. 
Victor, cit. by Trench). Compare Acts xiv. 22. 


Patience. Seeon 2 Pet.i.6; Jas. v. 7. 


Of Jesus Christ (Incotd Xpictot). The best texts omit 
Christ and insert év in; rendering, as Rev., “kingdom and 
patience which are in Jesus.” 


Was (éyevounv). Lit., L came to pass, ie. I found myself. 
The past tense seems to imply that John was no longer in Pat- 
mos when he wrote. 


Patmos. Now called Patmo and Palmosa. In the Agean, 
one of the group of the Sporades, about twenty-eight miles 
S.S.W. of Samos. It is about ten miles long by six in breadth. 
The island is volcanic, and is bare and rocky throughout; the 
hills, of which the highest rises to nearly a thousand feet, com- 
manding a magnificent view of the neighboring sea and islands. 
The bay of La Scala, running into the land on the east, divides 
the island into two nearly equal parts, a northern and a south- 
ern. The ancient town, remains of which are still to be seen, 
occupied the isthmus which separates La Scala from the bay 
of Merika on the western coast. The modern town is on a 
hill in the southern half of the island, clustered at the foot of 
the monastery of St. John. <A grotto is shown called “the 
grotto of the Apocalypse,” in which the apostle is said to have 
received the vision. ‘‘ The stern, rugged barrenness of its broken 
promontories well suits the historical fact of the relegation of 
the condemned Christian to its shores, as of a convict to his 
prison. The view from the topmost peak, or, indeed, from any 
lofty elevation in the islands, unfolds an unusual sweep, such as 
well became the Apocalypse, the unveiling of the future to the 
eyes of the solitary seer. Above, there was always the broad 
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heaven of a Grecian sky; sometimes bright with its ‘white 
cloud’ (Apoe. xiv. 14), sometimes torn with ‘lightnings and 
thunderings,’ and darkened by ‘ great hail,’ or cheered with ‘a 
rainbow like unto an emerald’ (Apoc. iv. 3; vill. 7; xi. 19; 
xvi. 21). Over the high tops of Icaria, Samos, and Naxos rise 
the mountains of Asia Minor; amongst which would lie, to the 
north, the circle of the Seven Churches to which his addresses 
were to be sent. Around him stood the mountains and islands 
of the Archipelago (Apoe. vi. 14; xvi. 20). When he looked 
round, above or below, ‘ the sea’ would always occupy the fore- 
most place . . . the voices of heaven were like the sound 
of the waves beating on the shore, as ‘the sound of many wa- 
ters’ (Apoc. xiv. 2; xix. 6); the millstone was ‘cast into the 
sea’ (Apoc. xviii. 21); the sea was to ‘give up the dead which 
were in it’ (Apoc. xx. 18)” (Stanley, “Sermons in the East ”). 


For the word of God (va Tov Adyou Tod Oeod). For is be- 
cause of: on account of. The expression is commonly explained 
with reference to John’s banishment as a martyr for Christian 
truth. Some, however, especially those who desire to over- 
throw John’s authorship of the book, explain that he was in 
Patmos for the sake of preaching the word there, or in order to 
receive a communication of the word of God. Apart, however, 
from the general tone of John’s address, which implies a season 
of persecution, the phrase for the word of God occurs in two 
passages where the meaning cannot be doubtful; ch. vi. 9, and 
xX, 4. 


Testimony (uaprupiav). See on John i. 7. 


Of Jesus Christ. Omit Chrost. 
10. | was (éyevdunv). See on ver. 9. 


In the Spirit (év wvedwarr). The phrase J was in the Spirit 
occurs only here and ch. iv. 2: im the Spordt, in ch. xvii. 3; 
xxi. 10. The phrase denotes a state of trance or spiritual 
ecstasy. Compare Acts x. 10; 2 Cor. xii. 2,4. ‘Connection 
‘with surrounding objects through the senses is suspended, and 
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a connection with the invisible world takes place” (Ebrard). 
‘“A divine release from the ordinary ways of men” (Plato, 
* Pheedrus,” 265). 

* You ask, ‘ How can we know the infinite?’ I answer, not 
by reason. It is the office of reason to distinguish and define. 
The infinite, therefore, cannot be ranked among its objects. 
You can only apprehend the infinite by a faculty superior to 
reason; by entering into a state in which you are your finite 
self no longer; in which the divine essence is communicated to 
you. This is ecstacy. It is the liberation of your mind from 
its finite consciousness. . . . But this sublime condition is 
not of permanent duration. It is only now and then that we 
can enjoy this elevation (mercifully made possible for us) above 
the limits of the body and the world. . . . All that tends 
to purify and elevate the mind will assist you in this attainment, 
and facilitate the approach and the recurrence of these happy 
intervals. There are then different roads by which this end 
may be reached. The love of beauty which exalts the poet ; 
that devotion to the One, and that ascent of science which 
makes the ambition of the philosopher; and that love and those 
prayers by which some devout and ardent soul tends in its 
moral purity towards perfection. These are the great highways 
conducting to heights above the actual and the particular, where 
we stand in the immediate presence of the Infinite who shines 
out as from the deeps of the soul” (Letter of Plotinus, about 
A.D. 260). 

Richard of St. Victor (died 1173) lays down six stages of 
contemplation: two in the province of the imagination, two ip 
the province of reason, and two in the province of intelligence. 
The third heaven is open only to the eye of intelligence—that 
eye whose vision is clarified by divine grace and a holy life. In 
the highest degrees of contemplation penitence avails more than 
science ; sighs obtain what is impossible to reason. Some good 
men have been ever unable to attain the highest stage ; few are 
fully winged with all the six pinions of contemplation. In the 
ecstasy he describes, there is supposed to be a dividing asunder 
of the soul and the spirit as by the sword of the Spirit of God. 
The body sleeps, and the soul and all the visible world is shut 
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away. The spirit is joined to the Lord, and, one with Him, 
transcends itself and all the limitations of human thought. 

Sufism is the mystical asceticism of Mohammedanism. The 
ecstasy of a Sufi saint is thus described : 


““ My tongue clave fever-dry, my blood ran fire, 
My nights were sleepless with consuming love, 
Till night and day sped past—as flies a lance 
Grazing a buckler’s rim ; a hundred faiths 
Seemed there as one ; a hundred thousand years 
No longer than a moment. In that hour 
All past eternity and all to come 
Was gathered up in one stupendous Now,— 
Let understanding marvel as it may. 
Where men see clouds, on the ninth heaven I gaze, 
And see the throne of God. All heaven and hell 
Are bare to me and all men’s destinies, 
The heavens and earth, they vanish at my glance: 
The dead rise at my look. I tear the veil 
From all the world, and in the hall of heaven 
I set me central, radiant as the sun.” 
Vaughan, ‘‘ Hours with the Mystics,” ii., 19. 


Beatrice says to Dante: 


“We from the greatest body 
Have issued to the heaven that is pure light; 
Light intellectual replete with love, 
Love of true good replete with ecstasy, 
Kestasy that transcendeth every sweetness.” 


Dante says: 


“T perceived myself 
To be uplifted over my own power, 
And I with vision new rekindled me, 
Such that no light whatever is so pure 
But that mine eyes were fortified against it.” 
‘* Paradiso,” xxx., 38-60. 


Again, just before the consummate beatific vision, Dante 
says: 
‘And I, who to the end of all desires 
Was now approaching, even as I ought 


The ardor of desire within me ended. 
Bernard was beckoning unto me, and smiling, 
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That I should upward look ; but I already 
Was of my own accord such as he wished ; 
Because my sight, becoming purified, 
Was entering more and more into the ray 
Of the High Light which of itself is true. 
From that time forward what I saw was greater 
Than our discourse, that to such vision yields, 
And yields the memory unto such excess.” 
** Paradiso,” xxxiii., 46-57. 


On the Lord’s day (& xvpiaxy 7épa). The phrase occurs 
only here in the New Testament. The first day of the week, 
the festival of the Lord’s resurrection. N ot, as some, the day 
of judgment, which in the New Testament is expressed by 7 
muépa Tob Kupiov the day of the Lord (2 Thess. ii. 2); or npLépa 
Kuptov the day of the Lord, the article being omitted (2 Pet. iii. 
10); or jpépa Xpictod the day of Christ (Philip. ii. 16). The 
usual New Testament expression for the first day of the week 
is 7 ula Tov caBBatTwv (Luke xxiv. 1; see on Acts xx. 7 ) 


Behind me. The unexpected, overpowering entrance of the 
divine voice. Compare Ezek. iii. 12. 


Of a trumpet (cdAmvyyos). Properly, a war trumpet. 


11. | am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last. 
Omit. 


Thou seest (Pré7eus). See on Johni. 29. 


Write (ypdayov). The aorist imperative, denoting instantan- 
eous action. Write at once, promptly. 


In a book (ets Burov). Lit., into. Commit in writing to 


a book. For book see on Matt. xix.7; Mark x.4; Luke iv. 17. 
The command to write is given twelve times in the Apocalypse. 


Seven churches. See on ver. 4. 


Which are in Asia. Omit. 
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Ephesus, etc. Five out of the seven cities here named 
appear in a passage in Tacitus’ “ Annals ” (iv., 55), in which is 
described a contention among eleven of the cities of proconsu- 
lar Asia for the privilege of erecting a statue and a temple to 
Tiberius. Laodicea is passed over as unequal in wealth and 
dignity to the task. Philadelphia and Thyatira do not appear. 
Pergamum is rejected as having already a temple to Augustus. 
Ephesus (with Miletus) has sufficient employment for its state 
in the ceremonies of its own deity, Diana. Thus the dispute 
was confined to Sardis and Smyrna; and Smyrna was preferred 
on the ground of its friendly offices to the Roman people. 


12. To see the voice. The voice is put for the speaker. 


That spake (7s). The compound relative has a qualitative 
force: of what sort. 


With me (wer éuod). The preposition implies conversation 
and not mere address. 


Candlesticks (Avyvias). See on Matt. v.15. We are at once 
reminded of the seven-branched candlestick of the tabernacle 
(Exod. xxv. 81; Heb. ix. 2; compare Zech. iv. 2). Here there 
is not one candlestick with seven branches, but seven candle- 
sticks, representing the Christian Church. The Jewish Church 
was one, as being the Church of a single people. The Christian 
Church, though essentially one, is a Church composed of many 
peoples. It is no longer outwardly one or in one place. Accord- 
ing to the literal meaning of the word, dampstand, the several 
lampstands are bearers of the light (Matt. v. 14, 16), “holding 
forth the word of life” (Philip. ii. 15, 16). 

The epithet golden, so common in the Apocalypse, indicates 
the preciousness of all that pertains to the Church of God. 
Trench observes that throughout the ancient East there was a 
sense of sacredness attached to this metal, which still, to a great 
extent, survives. Thus, golden in the Zend Avesta is through- 
out synonymous with heavenly or divine. Even so late as the 
time of David gold was not used as a standard of value, but 
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merely as a very precious article of commerce, and was weighed. 
In the Scriptures it is the symbol of great value, duration, in- 
corruptibility, strength (Isa. xiii. 12; Lam. iv.2; 2 Tim. ii. 20; © 
Job xxxvi. 19). It is used metaphorically of Christian character 
(Apoe. iii. 18). In the Earthly Paradise, Dante describes trees 
like gold. 


‘* A little farther on, seven trees of gold 
In semblance the long space still intervening 
Between ourselves and them did counterfeit.” 
‘ Purgatorio,” xxix., 43-45. 


13. Seven. Omit. 


The Son of Man. The article is wanting in the Greek. 
Rev., “a son of man.” But the reference is none the less to 
the Lord, and is not equivalent to a man. Compare John v. 27; 
Apoe. xiv. 14. 


A garment down to the foot (rod%jpn). Compare Dan. 
x.5. From rovs, the foot, and dpa, to fasten: hence that which 
connects head and foot. The word is properly an adjective, 
reaching to the foot, with yitwv garment, understood. Xeno- 
phon speaks of the heavy-armed soldiers of the Persians as 
bearing wooden shields reaching to their feet (srodjpeou Evrivars 
aomiow ) ‘ Anabasis,” i., 8,9). The word occurs only here in 
the New Testament, but several times in the Septuagint; as 
Ezek. ix. 2, 38, 11, where the A. V. gives merely denen ; Exod. 
xxviii. 4, A. V., robe; of the High-Priest’s garment, Levit. xvi. 
4; of Aaron’s holy linen coat. 

The long robe is the garment of dignity and honor. It may 
be either royal, or priestly, or both. Compare Isa. vi. 1. 


Girt about the paps (sepse{wopévov mpos tots pacrois). 
Reyv., more correctly, “girt about at (apos) the breasts.” Com- 
pare ch. xv. 6. The ordinary girding was at the loins. <Ac- 
cording to Josephus, the Levitical priests were girded about the 
breast. 


A golden girdle. The girdle is an Old Testament symbol 
of power, righteousness, truth (Isa. xxii. 21; Job xii. 18; Isa. 
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xi. 5). Compare Eph. vi. 14, where the girdle of the Christian 
_ panoply is ¢ruth, which binds together the whole array of graces 
as the girdle does the upper and lower parts of the armor. The 
girdle suits equally Christ’s kingly and priestly office. The gir- 
dle of the High-Priest was not golden, but only inwrought with 
gold. See Exod. xxviii. 8: “curious girdle:” Rev., “cunningly 
woven band.” So Exod. xxix. 5. 


14. White (Aeveai). See on Luke ix. 29. Compare Dan. 
Vil. 9: 

Wool—snow. This combination to represent whiteness oc- 
curs in Dan. vii. 9, and Isa. i. 18. Snow, in Ps. li. 7. 


Flame of fire. Compare Dan x. 6. Fire, in Scripture, is 
the expression of divine anger. The figure may include the 
thought of the clear and penetrating insight of the Son of Man; 
but it also expresses His indignation at the sin which His divine 
insight detects. Compare xix. 11,12. So Homer, of Agamem- 
non in a rage: “THis eyes were like shining fire” (“ Iliad,” i., 
104); also of Athene, when she appears to Achilles: ‘“ Her 
eyes appeared dreadful to him” (“ TIliad,” i., 200). 


15. Fine brass (yadxouBdvp). Rev., burneshed brass. 
Only here and ch. ii. 18. Compare Dan. x. 6; Ezek. i. 7. 
The meaning of the word is uncertain. Some explain electrum, 
an alloy of gold and silver: others, brass of Lebanon (AiBavos) : 
others, brass of the color of frankincense (AiBavos): others 
again, that it is an hybrid compound of the Greek yadxos 
brass, and the Hebrew labdn to make white. Dean Plumptre 
observes: “‘ Such technical words were likely enough to be cur- 
rent in a population like that of Ephesus, consisting largely of 
workers in metal, some of whom were no doubt Jews ” (“ Epis- 
tles to the Seven Churches of Asia”). 


Many waters. Compare Ezek. i. 24; xliii. 2; Isa. xvii. 12. 
See also Apoc. xiv. 2; xix. 6. 


16. A sharp, two-edged sword (poudaia dSictouos o€eia). 
The Greek order is @ sword, two-edged, sharp. For the peculiar 
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word for sword see on Luke ii. 35. Y'wo-edged is, literally, two- 
mouthed. See on edge, Luke xxi. 24. Homer speaks of poles 
for sea-fighting, “clad on the tip (crowa, mouth) with brass.” 


Countenance (éWws). Used by John only, and only three 
times: here, John vii. 24; xi. 44. Not general appearance. 


Shineth (gaivec). See on John i. 5. 


in his strength. With the full power of the eastern sun at 
noonday. 

This picture of the Son of Man suggests some remarks on 
the general character of such symbols in the Apocalypse. It 
may be at once said that they are not of a character which tol- 
erates the sharper definitions of pictorial art. They must be 
held in the mind, not as clearly-cut symbols which translate 
themselves into appeals to the eye and which have their exact 
correspondences in visible facts, but rather in their totality, and 
with a dominant sense of their inner correspondences with 
moral and spiritual ideas. To translate them into picture is 
inevitably to run at some point into a grotesqueness which im- 
pairs and degrades their solemnity. This is shown in Albrecht 
Diirer’s sixteen wood-cuts illustrative of the Apocalypse.* Pro- 
fessor Milligan goes too far in saying that these are only 
grotesque. One must be always impressed with Direr’s strong 
individuality, “lurking” as Lord Lindsay remarks, below a 
mind “ like a lake, stirred by every breath of wind which de- 
scends on it through the circumjacent valleys;” with the fer- 
tility of his invention, the plenitude of his thought, his sim- 
plicity and fearlessness. But his very truthfulness to nature is 
his enemy in his dealing with such themes as the Apocalyptic 
visions; investing them as it does with a realism which is 
foreign to their spirit and intent. Take, for example, “the 
four riders ” (Apoe. vi.). The power is at once felt of the on- 
ward movement of the three horsemen with bow, sword, and 





* ‘(Tie Heimlich Offenbarung Johanis: ” published in 1498. 
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balances; the intense, inexorable purpose with which they 
drive on over the prostrate forms at their feet ; but the fourth 
rider, Death on the pale horse, followed by Hell, portrayed as 
the wide-opened jaws of a monster into which a crowned head 
is sinking, degenerates into a ghastly caricature of the most of- 
fensive German type—a harlequin, far surpassing in hideous- 
ness the traditional skeleton with scythe and hour-glass. 

Similarly, the angel with his feet like pillars of fire, the one 
upon the sea and the other upon the earth. If we are solemnly 
impressed by the awful face of the angel breaking forth from 
the sun, the solemnity degenerates into something akin to 
amusement, at the feet like solid columns, ending in flame at 
the knees, and at the Evangelist “‘ who kneels on a promontory 
with the corner of the great book presented by the angel in 
his mouth, apparently in danger of choking.” 

In short, such symbols as the Lamb with seven horns and 
seven eyes; the four living creatures,each with six wings, and 
full of eyes before and behind ; the beast rising out of the sea, 
having ten horns and seven heads, and on the horns ten dia- 
dems,—do not lend themselves to the pencil. An illustration 
of the sadly grotesque effect of such an attempt may be seen in 
Mr. Elliott’s ““ Horee Apocalyptice,” where is a picture of the 
locust of ch. ix., with a gold crown on the head, hair like 
women’s, a breastplate of iron, and a tail like a scorpion’s. 

Archbishop Trench very aptly draws the comparison between 
the modes in which the Greek and the Hebrew mind respect- 
ively dealt with symbolism. With the Greek, the esthetic 
element is dominant, so that the first necessity of the symbol is 
that it shall satisfy the sense of beauty, form, and proportion. 
With the Hebrew, the first necessity is “ that the symbol should 
set forth truly and fully the religious idea of which it is in- 
tended to be the vehicle. How it would appear when it clothed 
itself in an outward form and shape; whether it would find 
favor and allowance at the bar of taste, was quite a secondary 
consideration ; may be confidently affirmed not to have been a 
consideration at all.” 

The imagery of the Apocalypse is Hebrew and not Greek. 
It is doubtful if there ig any symbol taken from heathenism, 
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so that the symbols of the Apocalypse are to be read from the 
Jewish and not from the Heathen stand-point. 

But to say that these symbols jar upon the esthetic sense, is 
not to detract from their value as symbols, nor to decry them 
as violations of the fitness of things. It may be fairly asked if, 
with all their apparent incongruity, and even monstrousness, 
they may not, after all, be true to a higher canon of congruity. 
Certain it is that the great visible divine economy, both of nat- 
ure and of man, distinctly includes the grotesque, the mon- 
strous, the ridiculous (or what we style such). We recognize 
the fact in the phrase “freaks of Nature.” But are they freaks ? 
Are they incongruous? Until we shall have grasped in mind 
the whole osmos, it will not be safe for us to answer that 
question too positively. The apparent incongruity, viewed from 
a higher plane, may merge into beautiful congruity. Tested by 
a more subtile sense ; brought into connection and relation with 
the whole region of mental and spiritual phenomena; regarded 
as a factor of that larger realm which embraces ideas and spir- 
itual verities along with external phenomena; the outwardly 
grotesque may resolve itself into the spiritually beautiful ; the 
superficial incongruity into essential and profound harmony. 

This possibility emerges into fact in certain utterances of our 
Lord, notably in His parables. Long since, the absurdity has 
been recognized of attempting to make a parable “go on all 
fours ;” in other words, to insist on a hard and literal corre- 
spondence between the minutest details of the symbol and the 
thing symbolized. Sound exposition has advanced to a broader, 
freer, yet deeper and more spiritual treatment of these utter- 
ances, grasping below mere correspondences of detail to that 
deeper, “fundamental harmony and parallelism between the 
two grand spheres of cosmic being—that of Nature and that of 
Spirit; between the three kingdoms of Nature, History, and 
Revelation. The selection of symbols and parables in Script- 
ure, therefore, is not arbitrary, but is based on an insight into 
the essence of things” (Milligan). 

Thus then, in this picture of the Son of Man, the attempt 
to portray to the eye the girded figure, with snow-white hair, 
flaming eyes, and a sword proceeding out of His mouth,—with 
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feet like shining brass, and holding seven stars in His hand, 
would result as satisfactorily as the attempt to picture the 
mysterious combination of eyes and wheels and wings in Eze- 
kiel’s vision. If, on the other hand, we frankly admit the 
impossibility of this, and relegate this symbolism to a higher 
region, as a delineation (imperfect through the imperfection 
of human speech and the inevitable power of the sensuous) of 
deep-lying spiritual facts, priestly and royal dignity, purity, 
divine insight, divine indignation at sin; if we thus bring the 
deeper suggestions of outward humanity and nature into rela- 
tion with their true correspondents in the spiritual realm—we 
gain something more and deeper than a pictorial appeal to the 
imagination. We grasp what we cannot formulate; neverthe- 
less we grasp it. Dropping the outward correspondence, we 
are the freer to penetrate to the depths of the symbolism, and 
reach an inner correspondence no less real and no less appre- 
hensible. 


17. | fell. Compare Exod. xxiii. 20; Ezek. i. 28; Dan. viii. 
17 sqq.; x. 7 sqq.; Luke v. 8; Apoc. xix. 10. The condition 
of the seer, in the Spirit, does not supersede existence in the 
body. Compare Acts ix. 3-5. 


The first and the last. This epithet is three times ascribed 
to Jehovah by Isaiah (xli. 4; xliv. 63 xlviii. 12); three times 
in this book (here, ii. 8; xxii. 13). Richard of St. Victor com- 
ments thus: “JT am the first and the last. First through crea- 
tion, last through retribution. First, because before me a God 
was not formed ; last, because after me there shall not be an- 
other. First, because all things are from me; last, because all 
things are tome; from me the beginning, to me the end. First, 
because I am the cause of origin ; last, because I am the judge 
and the end” (cit. by Trench). 


18. lam He that liveth («al 6 Sav). Not a fresh sentence 
connected with the following words as in A. V., but connected 


with the jirst and the last by nat and. Rev., and the living One. 
Compare John i. 4; xiv. 6; v. 26. 
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And | was dead (kal éyevdyunv vexpés). Strictly, Z became. 
So Rev., in margin. Compare Philip. ii. 8, “decame obedient 
unto death.” 


For evermore. See on ver. 6. 
Amen. Omit. 


The keys of Hell and Death. Rey., correctly, of Death 
and of Hades. Conceived as a prison-house or a walled city. 
See on Matt. xvi. 18. The keys are the symbol of authority. 
See Matt. xvi. 19; Apoe. iii. 7; ix. 1 ; xx. 1. The Rabbinical 
proverb said: “There are four keys lodged in God’s hand, 
which He committeth neither to angel nor to seraph: the key 
of the rain, the key of food, the key of the tombs, and the key 
of a barren woman.” 


19. Write. See on ver. 11. Add therefore. 


The things which are (4 eiow). Some render, what they 
are ; 2.¢., what they signify; but the reference of peta TadTa 
after these, hereafter to & eiaw which are, seems to be decisive 
in favor of the former rendering, which besides is the more 
natural. 


Shall be (werre yiveo3ar). Not the future of the verb to 
be, but are about (uédrev) to come to pass (yiveoSar). Compare 
ver. 1, “must come to pass.” Here the thought is not the 
prophetic necessity, but the sequence of events. 


20. Mystery (uvornpsov). See on Matt. xiii. 11. Depend- 
ing in construction upon the verb wrtte, and in apposition with 
the things which thou sawest. 


Stars. Symbols of pre-eminence and authority. See Num. 
xxiv. 17; Dan. xii.3. False teachers are wandering stars 
(Jude 13). Compare Isa. xiv. 12. 


Angels (ayyedou). The exact meaning of the term here is 
uncertain. The following are the principal interpretations: 
Vou. II.—28 
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1. The officials known as angels or messengers of the syna- 
gogue, transferred to the Christian Church. These were mere 
clerks or readers; so that their position does not answer to that 
of the angels presiding over the churches. There is, besides, 
no trace of the transfer of that office to the Christian Church. 

2. Angels proper. Heavenly guardians of the churches. 
This is urged on the ground that the word is constantly used 
in the Apocalypse of a heavenly being; by reference to the 
angels of the little ones (Matt. xviii. 10), and to Peter’s angel 
(Acts xii. 15). It is urged that, if an individual may have a 
guardian angel, so may a Church. Reference is also made to 
the tutelar national angels of Dan. x. 21; xii. 1. 

But why should the seer be instructed to write to heavenly 
messengers, with exhortations to repentance and fidelity, and 
describing them as “rich,” “ poor,” “ lukewarm,” ete. (ch. ii. 45 
ili. 1, 16) ? 

3. The angels are a personification of the churches themselves : 
the Church being spoken of as if concentrated in its angel or 
messenger. But in ver. 20, they are explicitly distinguished 
from the golden sasra Meets the churches. 

4. The rulers and teachers of the congregation. These are 
compared by Daniel (xii. 3) to stars. See Mal. ii. 7, where the 
priest is called the messenger (angel) of the Lord ; and iii. 1, 
where the same word is used of the prophet. See also Hag. i. 
13. Under this interpretation two views are possible. (a) The 
angels are Bashops ; the word dyyedos sometimes occurring in 
that sense (as in Jerome and Socrates). This raises the quest- 
ion of the existence of episcopacy towards the close of the first 
century.* (6) The word is used of the ministry collectively ; 
the whole board of officers, including both presbyters and 
deacons, who represented and were responsible for the moral 
condition of the churches. See Acts xx. 17, 28; 1 Pet. v. 1-5 

Dr. Schaff says: “This phraseology of the poate anes Alagoike 
looks towards the idea of episcopacy in its primitive form, that 
is, to a monarchical concentration of governmental form in one 





* See Bishop Lightfoot’s Essay on the Christian Ministry, in his ‘‘ Commen- 
tary on Philippians ” 
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person, bearing a patriarchal relation to the congregation, and 
‘responsible in an eminent sense for the spiritual condition of 
the whole. . . . But even in this case we must insist on 
an important distinction between the ‘angels’ of the Book of 
Revelation and the later diocesan Bishops. For aside from the 
very limited extent of their charges, as compared with the 
large territory of most Greek, Roman Catholic, and Anglican 
Bishops, these angels stood below the Apostles and their legates, 
and were not yet invested with the great power (particularly 
the right to confirm and ordain) which fell to the later Bishops 
after the death of the Apostles. . . . The angels, accord- 
ingly, if we are to understand by them single individuals, must 
be considered as forming the transition from the presbyters of 
the apostolic age to the Bishops of the second century ” (‘ His- 
tory of the Apostolic Church”), 


CHAPTER TI. 


Eacu of the epistles to the seven churches contains: 1. A 
command to write to the angel of the particular Church. 2. A 
sublime title of our Lord, taken, for the most part, from the 
imagery of the preceding vision. 3. An address to the angel 
of the Church, always commencing with J know, introducing a 
statement of its present circumstances: continuing with an ex- 
hortation either to repentance or to constancy; and ending with 
a prophetic announcement, mostly respecting what shall be at 
the Lord’s coming. 4. A promise to him that overcometh, 
generally accompanied with a solemn call to earnest attention : 
“He that hath an ear,” etc. (Alford). 

In two churches, Smyrna and Philadelphia, the Lord finds 
matter for praise only. In two, Sardis and Laodicea, with a 
very slight exception in the former, for rebuke only. In Ephe- 
sus, Pergamum, and Thyatira the condition is a mixed one, 
calling for mingled praise and rebuke. 


1. Ephesus. Ephesus was built near the sea, in the valley 
of the Cayster, under the shadows of Coressus and Prion. In 
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the time of Paul it was the metropolis of the province of Asia. 
It was styled by Pliny the Light of Asia. Its harbor, though 
partly filled up, was crowded with vessels, and it lay at the 
junction of roads which gave it access to the whole interior 
continent. Its markets were the “ Vanity Fair” of Asia. He- 
yodotus says: “The Ionians of Asia have built their cities in a 
region where the air and climate are the most beautiful in the 
whole world; for no other region is equally blessed with Ionia. 
For in other countries, either the climate is over-cold and damp, 
or else the heat and drought are sorely oppressive” (i., 142). 

In Paul’s time it was the residence of the Roman proconsul ; 
and the degenerate inhabitants descended to every species of 
flattery in order to maintain the favor of Rome. The civiliza- 
tion of the city was mingled Greek and Oriental. It was the 
head-quarters of the magical art, and various superstitions were 
represented by different priestly bodies. The great temple of 
Diana, the Oriental, not the Greek divinity, was ranked among 
the seven wonders of the world, and Ephesus called herself its 
sacristan (see on Acts xix. 27). To it attached the right of 
asylum. Legend related that when the temple was finished, 
Mithridates stood on its summit and declared that the right of 
asylum should extend in a circle round it, as far as he could 
shoot an arrow; and the arrow miraculously flew a furlong. 
This fact encouraged moral contagion. The temple is thus de- 
scribed by Canon Farrar: “It had been built with ungrudging 
magnificence out of contributions furnished by all Asia—the 
very women contributing to it their jewels, as the Jewish women 
had done of old for the Tabernacle of the Wilderness. To avoid 
the danger of earthquakes, its foundations were built at vast 
cost on artificial foundations of skin and charcoal laid over the 
marsh. It gleamed far off with a star-like radiance. Its peri- 
style consisted of one hundred and twenty pillars of the Ionic 
order, hewn out of Parian marble. Its doors of carved cypress- 
wood were surmounted by transoms so vast and solid that the 
aid of miracles was invoked to account for their elevation. 
The staircase, which led to the roof, was said to have been cut 
out of asingle vine of Cyprus. Some of the pillars were carved 
with designs of exquisite beauty. Within were the masterpieces 
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of Praxiteles and Phidias and Scopas and Polycletus. Paint- 
ings by the greatest of Greek artists, of which one—the like- 
ness of Alexander the Great by Apelles—had been bought for 
a sum equal in value to £5,000 of modern money, adorned the 
inner walls. The roof of the temple itself was of cedar-wood, 
supported by columns of jasper on bases of Parian marble. On 
these pillars hung gifts of priceless value, the votive offerings 
of grateful superstition. At the end of it stood the great altar 
adorned by the bas-relief of Praxiteles, behind which fell the 
vast folds of a purple curtain. Behind this curtain was the dark 
and awful shrine in which stood the most sacred idol of classic 
heathendom ; and again, behind the shrine, was the room which, 
inviolable under divine protection, was regarded as the wealth- 
iest and securest bank in the ancient world” (“ Life and Work 
of St. Paul,” ii., 12). 

Next to Rome, Ephesus was the principal seat of Paul’s labors. 
He devoted three years to that city. The commonly received 
tradition represents John as closing his apostolic career there. 
Nothing in early Church history is better attested than his 
residence and work in Ephesus, the centre of the circle of 
churches established by Paul in Ionia and Phrygia. 


Who walketh (6 zrepiatav). More than standeth. The 
word expresses Christ’s activity on behalf of His Church. 


2. Thy works (ra épya cov). See on John iv. 47. 


Labor (xozov). Originally suffering, weariness ; hence ex- 
hausting labor. The kindred verb xomidw is often used of 
apostolic and ministerial labor (Rom. xvi. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 10; 
Gal. iv. 11). 


Patience (isropovnv). See on 2 Pet.i. 6; Jas. v. 7. Compare 
Paul’s exhortation to Timothy in Ephesus, 2 Tim. ii. 25, 26. 


Bear (Bactdca). See on John x. 31; xii.6. Compare Gal. 
vi. 2, where the word is used of Christians bearing each others’ 
burdens. 
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Them which are evil («axovs). Trench observes that “ it 
is not a little remarkable that the grace or virtue here ascribed 
to the angel of the Ephesian Church (compare ver. 6) should 
have a name in classical Greek: pucomovnpia hatred of evil ; 
the person of whom the grace is predicated being pecomovnpos 
hater of evil ; while neither of these words, nor yet any equival- 
ent to them occurs in the New Testament. It is the stranger, 
as this hatred of evil, purely as evil, however little thought of 
or admired now, is eminently a Christian grace.” 


Hast tried (évespdow). Rev., dedst try. See on tried, 1 Pet. 
i. 7; and compare 1 John iv. 1; 1 Cor. xii. 10. 


3. The best texts omit ov xéxuntnas hast not grown weary, and 
read xai ov Kxexorriaxes hast not grown weary. The transcribers 
supposed the verb xomudw to mean only to labor ; whereas it 
includes the sense of weariness from labor. 


4. Somewhat. Not in the text, and unnecessary. The fol- 
lowing clause is the object of J have. “I have against thee that 
thou hast left,” ete. ‘ It is indeed a somewhat which the Lord 
has against the Ephesian Church; it threatens to grow to be an 
everything ; for see the verse following” (Trench). For the 
phrase have against, see Matt. v. 23; Mark xi. 25; Col. iii. 13. 


Hast left (a¢j«as). Rev., more correctly, rendering the 
aorist, didst leave. ‘The verb originally means to send away or 
desmiss. See on John iv. 3. 


First love. Compare Jer. ii. 2. The first enthusiastic de- 
votion of the Church to her Lord, under the figure of conjugal 
love. 


5. Thou art fallen (éxmértaxas). Lit., hast fallen out. 
Repent (“eravonoov). See on Matt. iii. 2; xxi. 29. 


I will come (épxouas). Rev., correctly, J come. 


Quickly. Omit. 
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Will remove thy candlestick. “Its candlestick has been 
for centuries removed out of his place; the squalid Moham- 
medan village which is nearest to its site does not count one 
Christian in its insignificant population; its temple is a mass of 
shapeless ruins; its harbor is a reedy pool; the bittern booms 
amid its pestilent and stagnant marshes; and malaria and ob- 
livion reign supreme over the place where the wealth of ancient 
civilization gathered around the scenes of its grossest supersti- 
tions and its most degraded sins” (Farrar, ‘‘ Life and Work of 
Paul,” ii., 43, 44). 

John employs the verb «wéw remove (Rev., move) only in the 
Apocalypse, and only once besides the present instance, in ch. 
vi. 14, where, as here, it signifies moving tn judgment. 


The Nicolaitans. From way to conquer, and rads the 
people. There are two principal explanations of the term. 
The first and better one historical. A sect springing, according 
to credible tradition, from Nicholas a proselyte of Antioch, one 
of the seven deacons of Jerusalem (Acts vi. 5), who apostatized 
from the truth, and became the founder of an Antinomian 
Gnostic sect. They appear to have been characterized by sen- 
suality, seducing Christians to participate in the idolatrous 
feasts of pagans, and to unchastity. Hence they are denoted 
by the names of Balaam and Jezebel, two leading agents of 
moral contamination under the Old Testament dispensation. 
Balaam enticed the Israelites, through the daughters of Moab 
and Midian, to idolatry and fornication (Num. xxv.; xxxi. 16). 
Jezebel murdered the Lord’s prophets, and set up idolatry in 
Israel. The Nicolaitans taught that, in order to master sensu- 
ality, one must know the whole range of it by experience; and 
that he should therefore abandon himself without reserve to 
the lusts of the body, since they concerned only the body and 
‘did not touch the spirit. These heretics were hated and ex- 
pelled by the Church of Ephesus (Apoc. ii. 6), but were tol- 
erated by the Church of Pergamum (Apoc. ii. 15). The other 
view regards the name as symbolic, and Nicholas as the Greek 
rendering of Balaam, whose name signifies destroyer or cor- 
rupter of the people. ‘This view is adopted by Trench (‘Seven 
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Churches”), who says: ‘The Nicolaitans are the Balaamites; 
no sect bearing the one name or the other; but those who, in 
the new dispensation, repeated the sin of Balaam in the old, 
and sought to overcome or destroy the people of God by the 
same temptations whereby Balaam had sought to overcome 
them before.” The names, however, are by no means parallel: 
conqueror of the people not being the same as corrupter of the 
people. Besides, in ver. 14, the Balaamites are evidently dis- 
tinguished from the Nicolaitans. 

Alford remarks: ‘“ There is no sort of reason for interpreting 
the name otherwise than historically. It occurs in a passage 
indicating simple matters of historical fact, just as the name 
Antipas does in ver. 13.” 


7. He that hath an ear, etc. Compare Matt. xi. 15; Mark 
iv. 9. The phrase is not found in John’s Gospel. It is used 
always of radical truths, great principles and promises. 


To him that overcometh (7@ vixwvTs). A formula common 
to all these Epistles. The verb is used absolutely without any 
object expressed. It is characteristic of John, occurring once 
in the Gospel, six times in the First Epistle, sixteen times in 
the Apocalypse, and elsewhere only Luke xi. 22; Rom. iii. 4; 
Mile 


Will! give. This phrase has a place in every one of these 
Epistles. The verb is John’s habitual word for the privileges 
and functions of the Son, whether as bestowed upon Him by 
the Father, or dispensed by Him to His followers. See John 
li. 35; v. 22, 27, 36; vi. 65; xiii. 3; xvii. 6. Compare Apoc. 
123-01. Sshvin4-) xine: 


Of the tree (é« EvNov). The preposition é« owt of occurs 
one hundred and twenty-seven times in the Apocalypse, and its 
proper signification is almost universally owt of; but this ren- 
dering in many of the passages would be so strange and unidiom- 
atic, that the New Testament Revisers have felt themselves 
able to adopt it only forty-one times out of all that number, 
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and employ of, from, by, with, on, at, because of, by reason of, 
Jrom among. See, for instance, ch. ii. 7, 21, 22; vi. 4, 10; 
vill. 11; ix. 18; xiv. 13; xv. 2; xvi. 21. Compare John iii. 
SU Five avid, GO}O1 5 vill20,44e ix. 6 sexie 1 si xill3, 
AT RSD exviis 1S. 

Tree, lit., wood. See on Luke xxiii. 31; 1 Pet. iii. 24. 
Dean Plumptre notes the fact that, prominent as this symbel 
had been in the primeval history, it had remained unnoticed in 
the teaching where we should most have looked for its presence 
—in that of the Psalmist and Prophets of the Old Testament. 
Only in the Proverbs of Solomon had it been used, in a sense 
half allegorical and half mystical (Prov. iii. 18; xiii. 12; xi. 
30; xv. 4). The revival of the symbol in the Apocalypse is in 
accordance with the theme of the restitution of all things. 
©The tree which disappeared with the disappearance of the 
earthly Paradise, reappears with the reappearance of the 
heavenly.” To eat of the tree of life expresses participation in 
the life eternal. The figure of the tree of life appears in all 
mythologies from India to Scandinavia. The Rabbins and 
Mohammedans cailed the vine the probation tree. The Zend 
Avesta has its tree of life called the Death-Destroyer. It grows 
by the waters of life, and the drinking of its sap confers im- 
mortality. The Hindu tree of life is pictured as growing out 
of a great seed in the midst of an expanse of water. It has 
three branches, each crowned with a sun, denoting the three 
powers of creation, preservation, and renovation after destruc- 
tion. In another representation Budha sits in meditation under 
a tree with three branches, each branch having three stems. 
One of the Babylonian cylinders discovered by Layard, repre- 
sents three priestesses gathering the fruit of what seems to be 
a palm-tree with three branches on each side. Athor, the 
Venus of the Egyptians, appears half-concealed in the branches 
of the sacred peach-tree, giving to the departed soul the fruit, 
and the drink of heaven from a vial from which the streams of 
life descend upon the spirit, a figure at the foot of the tree, 
like a hawk, with a human head and with hands outstretched. 

In the Norse mythology a prominent figure is Igdrasil, the 
Ash-tree of Existence; its roots in the kingdom of Hela or 
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Death, its trunk reaching to heaven, and its boughs spread over 
the whole universe. At its foot, in the kingdom of Death, 
sit three Nornas or Fates, the Past, the Present, and the 
Future, watering its roots from the sacred well. Compare ch. 
xxii. 2, 14,19. Virgil, addressing Dante at the completion of 
the ascent of the Purgatorial Mount, says: 


‘¢ That apple sweet, which through so many branches 
The care of mortals goeth in pursuit of, 
To-day shall put in peace thy hungerings.”’ 
‘¢ Purgatorio,” xxvii., 115-117. 


Paradise. See on Luke xxiii. 43. Omit in the midst of. 
Ilapdéevcos Paradise “passes through a series of meanings, 
each one higher than the last. From any garden of delight, 
which is its first meaning, it comes to be predominantly ap- 
plied to the garden of Eden, then to the resting-place of 
separate souls in joy and felicity, and lastly to the very heaven 
itself; and we see eminently in it, what we see indeed in so 
many words, how revealed religion assumes them into her ser- 
vice, and makes them vehicles of far higher truth than any 
which they knew at first, transforming and transfiguring them, 
as in this case, from glory to glory ” (Trench). 


8. Smyrna. Lying a little north of Ephesus, on a gulf of 
the same name. The original city was destroyed about B.c. 627, 
and was deserted and in ruins for four hundred years. Alex- 
ander the Great contemplated its restoration, and his design 
was carried out after his death. The new city was built a 
short distance south of the ancient one, and became the finest 
in Asia Minor, being known as the glory of Asia. It was one 
of the cities which claimed the honor of being Homer’s birth- 
place. A splendid temple was erected by the Smyrnaeans to 
his memory, and a cave in the neighborhood of the city was 
shown where he was said to have composed his poems. Smyr- 
na’s fine harbor made it a commercial centre; but it was also 
distinguished for its schools of rhetoric and philosophy. Poly- 
carp was the first bishop of its church, which suffered much 
from persecution, and he was said to have suffered martyrdom 
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in the stadium of the city, av. 166. It is argued with some 
plausibility that Polycarp was bishop of Smyrna at the time of 
the composition of the Apocalypse, and was the person ad- 
dressed here. This question, however, is bound up with that 
of the date of composition (see Trench, “ Epistles to the Seven 
Churches”). The city was a seat of the worship of Cybele the 
Mother of the gods, and of Dionysus or Bacchus. 


Was dead (éyéveto vexpds). Lit., became dead. 


Is alive (€poev). Lit., lived. Rev., properly, lwed again ; 
the word being used of restoration to life. See, for a similar 
usage, Matt. ix. 18; John v. 25. 


9. Thy works and. Omit. 


Tribulation (SAmpw). See on Matt. xiii. 21. Referring to 
the persecutions of Jewish and heathen oppressors. See on 
Smyrna, ver. 8. 


Poverty (7Twyelav). Because, like all the other early Christ- 
ian churches, the majority of its members were of the poorer 
classes, and also, perhaps, with reference to their robbery by 
persecutors. See on poor, Matt. v. 3. 


Rich. In faith and grace. Compare Jas. ii. 5, 7; 1 Tim. 
yi. 17, 18; Luke xii. 21; "Matt xix. 21. 


Blasphemy (fracdnylav). See on Mark vii. 22. Not prim- 
arily direct blasphemy against God, but reviling at believers. 


Jews. Literally. Not Christians, as in Philip. iii. 3; Rom. 
ii. 28, 29. Actually Jews by birth, but not spiritually. The 
title is not given them by the Spirit, nor by the seer, but by 
themselves; and none would use that title except such as were 
Jews by birth and by religion. The enmity of the Jews against 
Christians is a familiar fact to all readers of the book of Acts ; 
and it is a matter of history that their malignity was especially 
displayed toward the Church of Smyrna. In the circular letter 
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addressed by the Church of Smyrna to the churches in the 
Christian world, it is related that Jews joined with heathen in 
clamoring that Polycarp should be cast to the lions or burned 
alive, and were foremost @s &9os avtois (as was their wont) in 
bringing logs for the pile, and in the endeavor to prevent the 
remains of the martyr from being delivered to his Christian 
associates for burial. 


Synagogue of Satan. For synagogue, see on assembly, Jas. 
ii. 2, the only passage in which the word is used for a Christian 
assembly. This fact goes to support the literal explanation of 
the term Jews. For Satan, see on Luke x.18. For John’s use 
of the expression the Jews, see on John i. 19. The use of the 
word here in an honorable sense, so different from John’s cust- 
om, has been urged against his authorship of the Apocalypse. 
But John here only quotes the word, and, further, employs it 
without the article. 


10. Fear not (undev good). Lit., fear nothing. For the 
verb, see on Luke i. 50. 


Behold (idod 57). The particle 6% for certain, which is not 
rendered, gives a quality of assurance to the prediction. 


The Devil (dsa8oros). See on Matt. iv. 1. The persecu- 
tion of the Christians is thus traced to the direct agency of 
Satan, and not to the offended passions or prejudices of men. 
Trench observes: “ There is nothing more remarkable in the 
records which have come down to us of the early persecutions, 
than the sense which the confessors and martyrs and those who 
afterwards narrate their sufferings and their triumphs entertain 
and utter, that these great fights of affliction through which 


they were called to pass, were the immediate work of the 
Devil.” 


Shall cast (uédreu Bareiv). Rev., rightly, 2s about to cast. 


Prison (@vAaxyv). See on Acts v. 21. 
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May be tried (aretpacdjre). Tempted. See on 1 Pet. i. 7. 


Tribulation ten days (Srtpw nuepav déxa). Lit., a trebu- 
lation of ten days. 


Be thou (yivov). The exact force of the word cannot be 
given by a corresponding word in English. Lit., “become thou.” 
There is to be a succession of trials demanding an increase in 
the power and a variety in the direction of faith. With refer- 
ence to these trials, faithfulness is to be not only existent but 
becoming, developing with new strength and into new applica- 
tions. 


Unto death (dypt Javdrov). Not faithful wntdl the time of 
death, but faithful up to a measure which will endure death for 
Christ’s sake. ‘It is an intensive, not an extensive term.” 


A crown (Tov ctépavov). Rev., rightly, “the crown.” See 
on 1 Pet. v.4; Jas. i.12. Crown is used with a variety of 
words: crown of righteousness (2 Tim. iv. 8); glory (1 Pet. v. 4); 
beauty (Isa. lxii. 8, Sept., A. V., glory); pride (Isa. xxviii. 1) ; 
rejovcing (1 Thess. ii. 19). 


Of life (77s Swjs). The full phrase is the crown of the life: 
i.e., the crown which consists in life eternal. The image is not 
taken from the Greek games, although Smyrna contained a 
temple of Olympian Jupiter, and Olympian games were cele- 
brated there. It is the diadem of royalty rather than the gar- 
land of victory, though more commonly used in the latter sense. 
It is not likely that John would use an image from the games, 
since there was the most violent prejudice against them on the 
part of Jewish Christians; a prejudice which, on occasions of 
their celebration, provoked the special ferocity of the pagans 
against what they regarded as the unpatriotic and unsocial 
character of Christ’s disciples. It was at the demand of the 
people assembled in the stadium that Polycarp was given up 
to death. Moreover, it is doubtful whether any symbol in the 
Apocalypse is taken from heathenism. The imagery is Jewish. 
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11. Be hurt (a8ien99). Strictly, wronged. 


Second death. An expression peculiar to the Apocalypse. 
See xx. 6,14; xxi. 8. In those two passages it is defined as the 
lake of fire. The death awaiting the wicked after judgment. 


12. Pergamos. The proper form of the name is Pergamum. 
It was situated in Teuthrania in Mysia, in a district watered by 
three rivers, by one of which it communicated with the sea. 
The original city was built on a lofty hill, which afterward 
became the citadel as houses sprang up around its base. The 
local legends attached a sacred character to the place, which, 
together with its natural strength, made it a place of deposit for 
royal treasure. The city was mainly indebted to Eumenes II. 
(s.c. 197-159) for its embellishment and extension. In addition 
to walks and public buildings, he founded the library, which 
contained two-hundred-thousand volumes, and was second only 
to that of Alexandria. The kingdom of Pergamum became a 
Roman province 8.0. 130 ; but the city continued to flourish, so 
that Pliny styled it by far the most ilustrious of Asia. All 
the main roads of Western Asia converged there. Pergamum 
was celebrated for the manufacture of ointments, pottery, tapes- 
tries, and parchment, which derives its name (charta Perga- 
mena) from the city. It contained a celebrated and much-fre- 
quented temple of Aisculapius, who was worshipped in the form 
of a living serpent fed in the temple. Hence Asculapius was 
called the god of Pergamum, and on the coins struck by the 
town he often appears with a rod encircled by a serpent. The 
great glory of the city was the Nicephorium, a grove of great 
beauty containing an assemblage of temples. The city has been 
described as a sort of union of a pagan cathedral-city, a univers- 
ity-town, and a royal residence, embellished during a succession 
of years by kings who all had a passion for expenditure and 
ample means of gratifying it. The streams which embraced 
the town irrigated the groves of Nicephorium and of Aisculap- 
ius, in which flourished the licentious rites of pagan antiquity. 
The sacred character of the city appears in coins and inscrip- 
tions which described the Pergamenes by the title claimed by 
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the worshippers of Diana at Ephesus, vewxépou temple-sweepers 
or sacristans. 


The sharp sword with two edges. See on ch. i. 16. 


13. Dwellest («aroixeis). See on Luke xi. 26; Acts ii. 5. 


Seat (Spovos). Rev., rightly, throne, which is a transcript of 
the Greek word. Better than seat, because it is intended to 
represent Satan as exercising dominion there. The word’ is 
used in the New Testament of a kingly throne (Luke i. 32, 52; 
Acts ii. 30): of the judicial tribunal or bench (Matt. xix. 28 ; 
Luke xxii. 30): of the seats of the elders (Apoc. iv. 4; xi. 16). 
Also, by metonymy, of one who exercises authority, so, in the 
plural, of angels (Col. i. 16), thrones- belonging to the highest 
grade of angelic beings whose place is in the immediate pres- 
ence of God. 


Holdest fast (xpareis). See on Matt. vii. 3; Acts iii. 11. 
My name. See on 1 Johni. 7%. 

My faith. See on Acts vi. 7. 

Antipas. There is no other record of this martyr. 

14. Doctrine (d:day7v). Rev., better, teaching. 


Balaam. See Num. xxv. 1-9; xxxi. 15, 16. Compare 2 
Pet. ii. 15; Jude 11. 


A stumbling-block (cxdvéarov). See on offend, Matt. v. 
29, and offence, Matt. xvi. 23. 


Before (€vwruov). Lit., in the sight of. See on Luke xxiv. 11. 
Things sacrificed to idols (eiSwAd9uTa). In the A. V. the 


word is rendered in four different ways: meats offered to idols 
(Acts xv. 29): things offered to idols (Acts xxi. 25): things that 
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are offered in sacrifice unto idols (1 Cor. viii. 4); and as here, 
Rev., uniformly, things sacrificed to idols. 

The eating of idol meats, which was no temptation to the 
Jewish Christian, was quite otherwise to the Gentile. The act 
of sacrifice, among all ancient nations, was a social no less than 
a religious act. Commonly only a part of the victim was con- 
sumed as an offering, and the rest became the portion of the 
priests, was given to the poor, or was sold again in the markets. 
Hence sacrifice and feast were identified. The word originally 
used for killing in sacrifice (Sve) obtained the general sense of 
kullong (Acts x.13). Among the Greeks this identification was 
carried to the highest pitch. Thucydides enumerates sacrifices 
among popular entertainments. “‘ We have not forgotten,” he 
says, “to provide for our weary spirits many relaxations from 
toil. We have regular games and sacrifices throughout the 
year” (ii., 38). So Aristotle: ‘ And some fellowships seem to 
be for the sake of pleasure ; those of the followers of Love, and 
those of club-diners; for these are for the sake of sacrifice and 
social intercourse” (“ Ethics,” viii., 9, 5). Suetonius relates of 
Claudius, the Roman Emperor, that, on one occasion, while in 
the Forum of Augustus, smelling the odor of the banquet 
which was being prepared for the priests in the neighboring 
temple of Mars, he left the tribunal and placed himself at the 
table with the priests (“ Claudius,” 33). Also how Vitellius 
would snatch from the altar-fire the entrails of victims and the 
corn, and consume them (“ Vitellius,” 13). Thus, for the Gent- 
ile, “refusal to partake of the idol-meats involved absence 
from public and private festivity, a withdrawal, in great part, 
from the social life of his time.” The subject is discussed by 
Paul in Rom. xiv. 2-21, and 1 Cor. viii. 1-xi. 1. The council 
of Jerusalem (Acts xv.) forbade the eating of meat offered to 
idols, not as esteeming it forbidden by the Mosaic law, but as 
becoming a possible occasion of sin to weak Christians. In his 
letter to the Corinthians, among whom the Jewish and more 
scrupulous party was the weaker, Paul, in arguing with the 
stronger and more independent party, never alludes to the de- 
cree of the Jerusalem council, but discusses the matter from 
the stand-point of the rights of conscience. While he admits 
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the possibility of a blameless participation in a banquet, even 
_in the idol-temple, he dissuades from it on the ground of its 
dangerous consequences to weak consciences, and as involving 
a formal recognition of the false worship which they had re- 
nounced at their baptism. “In the Epistle to the Romans we 
see the excess to which the scruples of the weaker brethren 
were carried, even to the pitch of abstaining altogether from 
animal food ; as, in the Nicolaitans of the Apocalyptic churches, 
we see the excess of the indifferentist party, who plunged with- 
out restraint into all the pollutions, moral as well as ceremon- 
ial, with which the heathen rites were accompanied” (Stanley, 
“On Corinthians”). “It may be noted as accounting for the 
stronger and more vehement language of the Apocalypse, con- 
sidered even as a simply human book, that the conditions of 
the case had altered. Christians and heathen were no longer 
dwelling together, as at Corinth, with comparatively slight in- 
terruption to their social intercourse, but were divided by a 
sharp line of demarcation. The eating of things sacrificed to 
idols was more and more a crucial test, involving a cowardly 
shrinking from the open confession of a Christian’s faith. Dis- 
ciples who sat at meat in the idol’s temple were making merry 
with those whose hands were red with the blood of their fel- 
low-worshippers, and whose lips had uttered blaspheming scoffs 
against the Holy Name ” (Plumptre). 

In times of persecution, tasting the wine of the libations or 
eating meat offered to idols, was understood to signify recanta- 
tion of Christianity. 


15. So. Even as Balak had Balaam for a false teacher, so 
hast thou the Nicolaitan teachers. 


Nicolaitans. See on ver. 6. 
Which thing I hate. Omit. 


16. | will make war (7roAeunow). The words war and make 
war occur oftener in the Apocalypse than in any other book of 
the New Testament. ‘An eternal roll of thunder from the 
throne ” (Renan). 

Vou. II.—29 
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17. To eat. Omit. 


Of the hidden manna (rod pdvva Tod Kexpuypévov). The 
allusion may be partly to the pot of manna which was laid up 
in the ark in the sanctuary. See Exod. xvi. 32-34; compare 
Heb. ix. 4. That the imagery of the ark was familiar to John 
appears from ch. xi. 19. This allusion however is indirect, for 
the manna laid up in the ark was not for food, but was a 
memorial of food once enjoyed. Two ideas seem to be com- 
bined in the figure: 

1. Christ as the bread from heaven, the nourishment of the 
life of believers, the true manna, of which those who eat shall 
never die (John vi. 31-33 ; 48-51) ; hidden, in that He is with- 
drawn from sight, and the Christian’s life is hid with Him in 
God (Col. iii. 3). 2. The satisfaction of the believer’s desire 
when Christ shall be revealed. The hidden manna shall not re- 
main for ever hidden. We shall see Christ as He is, and be like 
Him (1 John iii. 2). Christ gives the manna in giving Himself. 
“ The seeing of Christ as He is, and, through this beatific vision, 
being made like to Him, is identical with the eating of the hid- 
den manna, which shall, as it were, be then brought forth from 
the sanctuary, the holy of holies of God’s immediate presence 
where it was withdrawn from sight so long, that all may par- 
take of it; the glory of Christ, now shrouded and concealed, 
being then revealed to His people” (Trench). 

This is one of numerous illustrations of the dependence of the 
Apocalypse upon Old Testament history and prophecy. ‘To 
such an extent is this the case,” says Professor Milligan, “that 
it may be doubted whether it contains a single figure not drawn 
from the Old Testament, or a single complete sentence not 
more or less built up of materials brought from the same 
source.” See, for instance, Balaam (ii. 14); Jezebel (ii. 20) ; 
Michael (xii. 7, compare Dan. x. 13; xii. 1); Abaddon (ix. 
11); Jerusalem, Mt. Zion, Babylon, the Euphrates, Sodom, 
Egypt (xxi. 2; xiv. 1; xvi. 19; ix. 14; xi. 8); Gog and Ma- 
gog (xx. 8, compare Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix.). Similarly, the tree 
of life, the sceptre of iron, the potter’s vessels, the morning-star 
(ii. 7, 17, 27, 28). Heaven is described under the figure of the 
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tabernacle in the wilderness (xi. 1, 19; vi. UemViltot ex. LO 
iv. 6). The song of the redeemed is the song of Moses (xv. 3), 
The plagues of Egypt appear in the blood, tire, thunder, dark- 
ness and locusts (ch. viii.). ‘ The great earthquake of ch. vi. is 
taken from Haggai; the sun becoming black as sackcloth of 
hair and the moon becoming blood (ch. vill.) from Joel: the 
stars of heaven falling, the fig-tree casting her untimely figs, 
the heavens departing as a scroll (ch. viii.) from Isaiah: the 
scorpions of ch. ix. from Ezekiel: the gathering of the vine of 
the earth (ch. xiv.) from Joel, and the treading of the wine- 
press in the same chapter from Isaiah.” So too the details 
of a single vision are gathered out of different prophets or 
different parts of the same prophet. For instance, the vision 
of the glorified Redeemer (i. 12-20)... The golden candlesticks 
are from Exodus and Zechariah; the garment down to the foot 
from Exodus and Daniel; the golden girdle and the hairs like 
wool from Isaiah and Daniel; the feet like burnished brass, 
and the voice like the sound of many waters, from Ezekiel ; the 
two-edged sword from Isaiah and Psalms; the countenance 
like the sun from Exodus; the falling of the seer as dead 
from Exodus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel ; the laying of Jesus’ 
right hand on the seer from Daniel. 

“‘ Not indeed that the writer binds himself to the Old Testa- 
ment in a slavish spirit. He rather uses it with great freedom 
and independence, extending, intensifying, or transfiguring its 
descriptions at his pleasure. Yet the main source of his em- 
blems cannot be mistaken. The sacred books of his people had 
been more than familiar to him. They had penetrated his 
whole being. They had lived within him as a germinating seed, 
capable of shooting up not only in the old forms, but in new 
forms of life and beauty. In the whole extent of sacred and 
religious literature there is to be found nowhere else such a 
perfect fusion of the revelation given to Israel with the mind 
of one who would either express Israel’s ideas, or give utter- 
ance, by means of the symbols supplied by Israel’s history, to 
the present and most elevated thoughts of the Christian faith ” 
(this note is condensed from Professor Milligan’s “ Baird Lec- 
tures on the Revelation of St. John”). 
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A white stone (yidov Aeveiv). See on cownteth, Luke xiv. 
98; and white, Luke ix. 29. The foundation of the figure is 
not to be sought in Gentile but in Jewish customs. “ White is 
everywhere the color and livery of heaven ” (Trench). Seerch- 
j.14; iii. 5; vii. 9; xiv. 14; xix. 8, 11, 14; xx. 11. It is the 
bright, glistering white. Compare Matt. xxviii. 3; Luke xxiv. 
4; John xx. 12; Apoc. xx. 11; Dan. vii. 9. 

It is impossible to fix the meaning of the symbol with any 
certainty. The following are some of the principal views: The 
Urim and Thummim concealed within the High-Priest’s breast- 
plate of judgment. This is advocated by Trench, who supposes 
that the Urim was a peculiarly rare stone, possibly the diamond, 
and engraven with the ineffable name of God. The new name 
he regards as the new name of God or of Christ (ch. iii. 12); 
some revelation of the glory of God which can be communicated 
to His people only in the higher state of being, and which they 
only can understand who have actually received. 

Professor Milligan supposes an allusion to the plate of gold 
worn on the High-Priest’s forehead, and inscribed with the 
words “ Holiness to the Lord,” but, somewhat strangely, runs 
the figure into the stone or pebble used in voting, and regards 
the white stone as carrying the idea of the believer’s acquittal 
at the hands of God. 

Dean Plumptre sees in the stone the signet by which, in 
virtue of its form or of the characters inscribed on it, he who 
possessed it could claim from the friend who gave it, at any 
distance of time, a frank and hearty welcome; and adds to this 
an allusion to the custom of presenting such a token, with the 
guest’s name upon it, of admission to the feast given to those 
who were invited to partake within the temple precincts—a 
feast which consisted wholly or in part of sacrificial meats. 

Others, regarding the connection of the stone with the manna, 
refer to the use of the lot cast among the priests in order to 
determine which one should offer the sacrifice. 

Others, to the writing of a candidate’s name at an election 
by ballot upon a stone or bean. 

In short, the commentators are utterly divided, and the true 
interpretation remains a matter of conjecture. 
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A new name. Some explain the new name of God or of 
Christ (compare ch. iii. 12); others, of the recipient’s own 
name. “A new name however, a revelation of his everlasting 
title as a son of God to glory in Christ, but consisting of and 
revealed in those personal marks and signs of God’s peculiar 
adoption of Admself, which he and none other is acquainted 
with” (Alford). Bengel says: “ Wouldst thou know what kind 
of a new name thou wilt obtain? Overcome. Before that thou 
wilt ask in vain, and after that thou wilt soon read it inscribed 
on the white stone.” 


18. Thyatira. Situated on the confines of Mysia and Ionia. 
According to Pliny it was known in earlier times as Pelopia 
and Euhippia. Its prosperity received a new impulse under 
the Roman Emperor Vespasian. The city contained a number 
of corporate guilds, as potters, tanners, weavers, robe-makers, 
and dyers. It was from Thyatira that Lydia the purple-seller 
of Philippi came, Paul’s first European convert. The numer- 
ous streams of the adjacent country were full of leeches. The 
principal deity of the city was Apollo, worshipped as the Sun- 
god under the surname Tyrimnas. A shrine outside the walls 
was dedicated to Sambatha, a sibyl. The place was never of 
paramount political importance. 


Son of God. Compare Son of man, ch. i. 13; Ps. ii. 75 
eirexti 13, 


Who hath His eyes, etc. See on ch. i. 14, 15. 


Thy works, and the last, etc. Omit and, and read, as Rev., 
and that thy last works are more than the first. 


20. A few things. Omit. 
Thou sufferest (eas). Used absolutely. Toleratest. 
That woman. Rev., the woman. Some translate thy wife. 


Jezebel. Used symbolically, but with reference to the no- 
torious historic Jezebel. She was the daughter of Ethbaal, king 
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of Sidon (1 Kings xvi. 31), formerly a priest of Astarte, and 
who had made his way to the throne by the murder of his pre- 
decessor Pheles. Ahab’s marriage with her was the first instance 
of a marriage with a heathen princess of a king of the northern 
kingdom of Israel. This alliance was a turning-point in the 
moral history of the kingdom. From the times of David and 
Solomon many treaties had been concluded between Pheenicia 
and Israel; but it was at the same time the special business of 
the kingdom of the ten tribes to restore the ancient rigidness 
of the nationality of Israel. Jezebel looked down with perverse 
pride upon a people whose religion she neither understood nor 
respected. Though the ten tribes had yielded to idolatry in 
the worship of the calves, the true God was still worshipped 
and the law of Moses acknowledged. From the time of Ahab’s 
marriage the apostasy of Israel became more decided and deadly. 
She was “a woman in whom, with the reckless and licentious 
habits of an Oriental queen, were united the fiercest and sternest 
qualities inherent in the old Semitic race. Her husband, in 
whom generous and gentle feelings were not wanting, was yet of 
a weak and yielding character which soon made him a tool in 
her hands. . . . The wild license of her life and the magical 
fascination of her arts or her character became a proverb in 
the nation. Round her and from her, in different degrees of 
nearness, is evolved the awful drama of the most eventful 
crisis of this portion of the Israelite history” (Stanley, “ Jewish 
Church”). She sought to exterminate the prophets of Jehovah 
(1 Kings xviii. 13), and inaugurated the worship of Baal the 
Sun-god on a magnificent scale. Two sanctuaries were estab- 
lished, one for each of the great Phoenician deities, at each of 
the two new capitals of the kingdom, Samaria and Jezreel. 
The sanctuary of Astarte or Ashtaroth (the Phcenician Venus) 
at Jezreel was under Jezebel’s special sanction, and there is 
reason to suppose that she ministered as a priestess in that 
licentious worship. Four hundred priests or prophets were 
attached to this sanctuary and were supported at her table. 
The sanctuary to Baal at Samaria was large enough to contain 
all the worshippers of the northern kingdom. Its staff con- 
sisted of four hundred and fifty priests, and the interior con- 
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tained representations of the Sun-god on small pillars, while a 
large statue of the same deity was set up in front. At these 
sanctuaries Ahab in person offered sacrifices. 

Expositors are divided as to the symbolic import of the name 
in this passage, some referring it to a single person—‘“‘ some 
single wicked woman in the Church of Thyatira inheriting this 
name of infamy in the Church of God,” giving herself out as a 
prophetess, and seducing the servants of Christ to commit forn- 
ication and to eat things offered to idols. Others interpret 
the name as designating an influential heretical party in the 
Church: but, as Alford remarks, “the real solution must lie 
nidden until all that is hidden shall be known.” It is clear, at 
any rate, that Thyatira, like the Church of old, had sinned by 
her alliance with a corrupt faith and practice. 


To teach and to seduce (dsddcxew kai travacdar). The 
best texts read xal SiddcKer kal wAava and she teacheth and 
seduceth. So Rev. For seduceth see on err, Mark xii. 24, and 
deceiver and error, Matt. xxviii. 63, 64. The word mdavéy to 
seduce is found oftener in the Apocalypse than elsewhere in 
the New Testament. It never means mere error as such, but 
fundamental departure from the truth. 


To commit fornication and to eat things sacrificed to 
idols. Both sins of the historical Jezebel. See 2 Kings ix. 22, 


30; Jer. iv. 30; Nahum iii. 4. 
21. Space (xypovov). Lit., time, as Rev. 
Repent (uetavojon). See on Matt. Tit) Qe xxleoe, 


Of her fornication (é«). Lit., out of; 1.e., 80 as to come out 
of and escape from her sin. See on ver. 7. 


992. Into a bed. Of anguish. The scene of the sin is also 
the scene of the punishment. 


Commit adultery (yovyevovras). A wider term than 
mopvevaat to commit fornication. Compare the metaphorical 
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meaning expressing the rebellion and idolatry of Israel (Jer. iii. 
8; v.73 Ezek. xvi. 32). ; 


With her (wer adrijs). Not with her as the conjua adulterii, 
but who share with her in her adulteries. 


Of their deeds (é« tav épywv airav). Read adtis her 
(deeds). Repent owt of (é«) as in ver. 21. 


23. Children (réxva). Emphatic. Distinguished from the 
participators of ver. 22, as her proper adherents, “who are 
begotten of her and go to constitute her.” Others, however, 
deny any distinction (Milligan), and others (as Trench) explain 
as the dess forward and prominent members of the wicked com- 
pany, deceived where the others were the deceivers. 


With death (év Savarw). To kill with death is a very strong 
expression. Compare Lev. xx. 10, Sept., Javdrw JavatoicIwcav 
shall be put to death (A. V. and Rev.). Lit., let them be put to 
death with death. The reference can hardly be to the slaughter 
of Ahab’s seventy sons (2 Kings x. 6, 7) who were not Jezebel’s 
children. 


All the churches. Not merely the seven churches, but 
the churches throughout the world. 


Shall know (yvooovra). See on John ii. 24. 


Searcheth (épevviv). See John v. 39; vii. 52; Rom. viii. 
27. Compare Jer. x1. 20; xvii. 10; xx.19: 1 Pet. i111. De- 
noting a careful search, a following up or tracking. See Gen. 
xxxl. 35; 1 Kings xx. 6; Prov. xx. 27; 1 Cor. ii. 10. 


Reins (vepovs). Only here in the New Testament. Strictly, 
kidneys. Used of the thoughts, feelings, and purposes of the 
soul. A similar use of the physical for the spiritual organ is 
oTrayxva bowels for heart. See on pitiful, 1 Pet. iii. 8. 


24. And unto the rest. Omit and, and render, as Rev., to 
you I say, to the rest, ete. 
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And which («al ofriwes). Omit «al and. The compound 
relative, which, classifies; which are of those who know not, ete. 


The depths of Satan (ra Bdé39n Tod Satava). The reference: 
is, most probably, to the Gnostic sect of the Ophites (d¢us a ser- 
pent), or, in Hebrew, Naasenes (naash a serpent), serpent-wor- 
shippers, a sect the origin of which is unknown, but which 
existed as late as the sixth century; since, in 530, Justinian 
passed laws against it. “The veneration of the serpent was 
but the logical development of a theory, the germ of which is 
common to many of the Gnostic sects. Proceeding on the as- 
sumption that the creator of the world is to be regarded as an 
evil power, a thing in hostility to the supreme God, it follows 
as a natural consequence that the fall-of man through disobedi- 
ence to the command of his maker must be regarded, not as a 
transgression against the will of the supreme God, but as an 
emancipation from the authority of an evil being. The serpent, 
therefore, who tempted mankind to sin, is no longer their de- 
stroyer but their benefactor. He is the symbol of intellect, by 
whose means the first human pair were raised to the knowledge 
of the existence of higher beings than their creator. This con- 
ception, consistently carried out, would have resulted in a direct 
inversion of the whole teaching of scripture; in calling evil 
good and good evil; in converting Satan into God and God 
into Satan. The majority of the Ophite sects, however, seem 
to have shrunk from this portentous blasphemy. While ac- 
knowledging the fall of man as, in some manner, a deliverance 
from evil and an exaltation of human nature, they hesitated to 
carry out their principle by investing the evil spirit with the 
attributes of deity. A kind of compromise was made between 
scripture and philosophy. The serpent was, notwithstanding 
his service to mankind, represented as a being of evil nature 
and an enemy to man, though his work was overruled to man’s 
good, and he himself was, beyond his intention, the instrument 
of a higher wisdom. But in one sect at least of the Ophites, 
the more logical and thoroughly blasphemous consequences of 
the first principles were exhibited openly and unblushingly ” 
(Mansel, “Gnostic Heresies”). The characteristic boast of the 
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Gnostics was their knowledge of the depths of divine things 
In this they were probably perverting and caricaturing the 
words of Paul (Rom. xi. 83; 1 Cor. ii. 10). 


As they speak. Rev., as they say. The questions are, 
1st. What is the phrase alluded to? Is it the familiar formula 
of these heretics, “the depths,” or “the depths of God,” the 
depths of Satan being added by the Lord himself in ironical 
contrast with the depths of divine knowledge,—or is it the 
depths of Satan? 2d. Does as they say refer to Christians, 
describing the depths of the Gnostics as depths of Satan, or 
does it refer to the heretics themselves, calling their own mys- 
teries depths of Satan ? 

The majority of commentators regard as they say as referring 
to the heretics, and as applying only to the word depths ; of 
Satan being added by the Lord in indignation. Alford says 
that no such formula as depths of Satan, or any resembling it, 
is found as used by the ancient Gnostic heretics. 


Other burden (dAdo Bapos). The words for burden in the 
New Testament are éyxos (only in Heb. xii. 1), Bdpos (Matt. xx. 
12; Gal. vi. 2), and dopriov (Matt. xi. 30; xxiii. 4; Gal. vi. 5). 
"Oyxos refers to bulk, Bdpos to weight, poptiov to a burden so 
far as it is borne (pépw). Thus in Heb. xii. 1, “lay aside every 
weight (oyxos),” the figure being that of runners in the race- 
course, and the word appropriate as denoting the bulky robes 
and the accoutrements of the ordinary dress which might im- 
pede the freedom of the limbs. In Matt. xx. 12, “ the burden 
(@apos) and heat of the day,” the idea is that of heavy toil press- 
ing like a weight. So Gal. vi. 2, “ Bear ye one another’s burd- 
ens.” But in Gal. vi. 5, the emphasis is on the act of bearing ; 
and therefore @optiov is used: ‘ Every man shall bear his own 
burden ;” i.e., every man shall carry that which it is appointed 
him to bear. The reference in that passage is probably to the 
prohibition enjoined by the apostolic council of Jerusalem, 
which concerned the very things which are rebuked here—forn- 
ication and abstinence from idol-meats. In the narrative of 
that council the phrase occurs “to lay upon you no greater 
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burden” (Acts xv. 28). The meaning accordingly will be, “I 
put upon you no other burden than abstinence from and pro- 
test against these abominations.” 


25. Hold fast (cparjcare). See on Mark vii. 3; Acts iii. 11. 


Till | come (aypes od av Ew). The conditional particle dy 
marks the time of His coming as uncertain. 


26. Keepeth my works (rnpa@v ra épya ov). The phrase 
occurs only here in the New Testament. The works are those 
which Christ commands, which He does, and which are the 
Sruits of His Spirit. See on John iv. 47. 


Power (é£ouciav). See on John i. 12. Rev., better, auw- 
thority. 


Nations (é9vav). See on Matt. xxv. 32, and Gentiles, Luke 
ii. 32. Properly, here, the Gentiles, as opposed to the true Israel 
of God. 


27. Shall rule (zrowavet). Lit., shall shepherd. A com- 
parison with ch. vii. 17, brings out the terrible irony in this 
word. Compare Ps. ii. 9, Sept., where the same word is used. 
A. V., break. See on rule, Matt. ii. 6; feed, Acts xx. 28; 1 
Pet. v.2; Jude 12. 


Rod (pa48do). Commonly rendered staff, once sceptre, Heb. 
i. 8. This is its meaning here. 


Vessels (cxevn). See on goods, Matt. xii. 29; vessel, 1 Pet. 
iia @ 

Of the potter (xepayixd). From xépapos potter's clay. 

Shall they be broken to shivers. The A. V. follows the 
reading ovvtpiByceta, the future tense of the verb. The cor- 


rect reading is ovytpiPera, the present tense. Render there- 
fore, as Rev., “as the vessels of the potter are broken.” See 
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on Mark v. 4, and bruising, Luke ix. 39. The ovv together 
gives the picture of the fragments collapsing into a heap. 


28. The morningsstar (Tov dorépa Tov rpwivor). The star, 
that of the morning. One of John’s characteristic construct- 
ions. See on1 John iv. 9. The reference is, most probably, 
to Christ himself. See ch. xxii. 16. He will give Himself. 
This interpretation falls in with the promise of power over the 
nations in ver. 26. The star was the ancient emblem of sover- 
eignty. See Num. xxiv. 17; Matt. 11. 2. “Tt was the symbol 
of sovereignty on its brighter and benignant side, and was 
therefore the fitting and necessary complement of the dread 
attributes that had gone before. The king came not only to 
judge and punish, but also to illumine and cheer ” (Plumptre). 
Compare 2 Pet. i. 19. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. Sardis. The capital of the ancient kingdom of Lydia. 
It was situated in a plain watered by the river Pactolus. The 
city was of very ancient origin. Herodotus (i, 84) gives the 
account of its siege and capture by Cyrus, and of its previous 
fortification by an old king, Meles. It was ruled by a series of 
able princes, the last of whom was Croesus, celebrated for his 
wealth and his misfortunes. In the earlier part of his reign he 
extended his dominion over the whole of Asia Minor, with the 
exception of Lycia and Cilicia. The Lydian rule was termin- 
ated by the conquest of Cyrus. From the Persians it passed 
into the hands of Alexander the Great, after which, for the 
next three hundred years, its fortunes are obscure. In B.c. 214 
it was taken and sacked by Antiochus the Great after a siege 
of two years. The kings of Pergamus next succeeded to the 
dominion, and from them it passed into the hands of the Ro- 
mans. 

In the time of Tiberius it was desolated by an earthquake, 
together with eleven or twelve other important cities of Asia, 
and the calamity was increased by a pestilence. 
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Sardis was in very early times an important commercial city. 
Pliny says that the art of dyeing wool was invented there, and 
it was the entrepdot of the dyed woollen manufactures, carpets, 
etc., the raw material for which was furnished by the flocks of 
Phrygia. It was also the place where the metal electrwm was 
procured. Gold was found in the bed of the Pactolus. Silver 
and gold coins are said to have been first minted there, and it 
was at one time known as a slave-mart. The impure worship 
of the goddess Cybele was celebrated there, and the massive 
ruins of her temple are still to be seen. The city is now a 
heap of ruins. In 1850 no human being found a dwelling 
there. 


The seven Spirits of God. See on ch. i. 4. 


2. Be watchful (yivou ypnyopav). Lit., become awake and 
on the watch. See on Mark xiii. 35; 1 Pet. v. 8. Become 
what thou art not. 


Strengthen (crnpifov). See on 1 Pet. v. 10, and compare 
Luke xxii. 32; Rom. i. 11; 2 Thess. iii. 3. 


That are ready to die (@ uédrer amroJaveiv). Read éuedrov 
were ready or about (to die). 


I have not found thy works (ov edjpynxd aov Ta épya). 
Some texts omit the article before works, in which case we 
should render, 7 have found no works of thine. So Rev. 


Perfect (verAnpwpéva). Lit., fulfilled. So Rev. 
God. The best texts insert pou, “my God.” 


3. Thou hast received and heard (ciAndas Kal jKoveas). 
The former of these verbs is in the perfect tense: thou hast 
received the truth as a permanent deposit. It remains with 
thee whether thou regardest it or not. The latter verb is in 
the aorist tense, ddst hear (so Rev.), denoting merely the act 
of hearing when it took place. 
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Watch. See on ver. 2. 
Onthee. Omit. 


As a thief (as «rérrns). Thief, as distinguished from Ago- 
tys robber, a plunderer on a larger scale, who secures his 
booty not by stealth, but by violence. Hence the word is ap- 
propriate here to mark the unexpected and stealthy coming of 
the Lord. Compare 1 Thess. v. 2,4; 2 Pet. iii. 10. 


Thou shalt not know what hour I will come upon thee. 
The Greek proverb says that the feet of the avenging deities 
are shod with wool. The sentiment is voiced in the two fol- 
lowing fragments from Aischylus: 


‘* Whether one sleep or walk or sit at ease, 
Unseen and voiceless Justice dogs his steps, 
Striking athwart his path from right or left; 
Nor what is foully done will night conceal : 
Whate’er thou doest some god beholdeth thee.” 


*¢ And dost thou deem that thou shalt e’er o’ercome 
Wisdom divine? That retribution lies 
Somewhere remote from mortals? Close at hand, 
Unseen itself, it sees and knows full well 
Whom it befits to smite. But thou know’st not 
The hour when, swift and sudden, it shall come 
And sweep away the wicked from the earth.” 


4. Thou hast a few names. The best texts insert ddXd 
but between these words and the close of the preceding verse. 
So Rev. But, notwithstanding the general apathy of the 
Church, thou hast a few, ete. Compare ver. 1, thou hast a 
name, and see on ch. xi. 13. ames is equivalent to (persons, 


a few who may be rightly named as exceptions to the general 
conception. 


Even in Sardis. Omit «ai even. 


Defiled (€uérvvav). See on 1 Pe i. 4. 
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Garments. See the same figure, Jude 23. The meaning 
is, have not sullied the purity of their Christian life. 


In white (€v Aevxois). With iwarious garments understood. 
See on ch. ii. 17, and compare Zech. iii. 8, 5. ‘ White colors 
are suitable to the gods” (Plato, “Laws,” xii., 956). So Virgil, 
of the tenants of Elysium: 


‘‘ Lo, priests of holy life and chaste while they in life had part; 
Lo, god-loved poets, men who spake things worthy Phcebus’ heart: 
And they who bettered life on earth by new-found mastery ; 
And they whose good deeds left a tale for men to name them by: 
And all they had their brows about with snowy fillets bound.” 
“« Aneid,” vi., 661-665. 


The same shall be clothed (odT0s zrepuBaretras). For obdtos 
this, or the same, read obtws thus: “shall thus be arrayed.” So 
Rev. The verb denotes a solemn investiture, and means liter- 
ally to throw or put around. 


5. Book of life. Lit., the book of the life. For the figure, 
see Exod. xxxii. 32; Ps. lxix. 28; Dan. xii.1; Philip. iv. 3. 
Compare Luke x. 20; Heb. xii. 23. 


I will confess (€foporoyjcopuar). Openly confess (€&). See 
on Matt. xi. 25; Acts xix. 18; Jas. v. 16. 


7. Philadelphia. Seventy-five miles southeast of Sardis. 
The second city in Lydia. The adjacent region was celebrated 
as a wine-growing district, and its coins bore the head of Bac- 
chus and the figure of a Bacchante. The population included 
Jews, Jewish Christians, and converts from heathenism. It 
suffered from frequent earthquakes. Of all the seven churches 
it had the longest duration of prosperity as a Christian city. It 
still exists as a Turkish town under the name of Allah Shehr, 
City of God. The situation is picturesque, the town being built 
on four or five hills, and well supplied with trees, and the clim- 
ate is healthful. One of the mosques is believed by the native 
Christians to have been the gathering-place of the church ad- 
dressed in the Apocalypse. ‘One solitary pillar of high an- 
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tiquity has been often noticed as reminding beholders of the 
words in ch. iii, 12: ‘Him that overcometh will I make a 
pillar in the temple of my God.’” 


He that is holy (0 dyos). See on Acts xxvi.10. Christ is 
called Aoly, Acts i1. 27; xiii. 35; Heb. vii. 26; in all which 
passages the word, however, is dovos, which is holy by sanction, 
applied to one who diligently observes all the sanctities of re- 
ligion. It is appropriate to Christ, therefore, as being the one 
in whom these eternal sanctities are grounded and reside. 
“Ayvos, the word used here, refers rather to separation from 
evil. 


He that is true (0 ddnJuvds). See on John i. 9. ’ArAnSwos 
is not merely genuine as contrasted with the absolutely false, 
but as contrasted with that which is only subordinately or typi- 
cally true. It expresses the perfect realization of an idea as con- 
trasted with its parteal realization. Thus, Moses gave bread, but 
the Father giveth the true bread (Tov dprov Tov ddnIuvev). Israel 
was a vine of God’s planting (Ps. xxx. 8), Christ is the true (7 
aAnSwi) vine (John xv. 1). The word is so characteristic of 
John that, while found only once in the Synoptic Gospels, once 
in a Pauline Epistle, and four times in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, it occurs nine times in the fourth Gospel, four times in 
John’s First Epistle, and ten times in the Apocalypse, and in 
every instance in these three latter books in its own distinctive 
signification. 


The key of David. See on ch. i. 18, and compare Isa. xxii. 
22. David is the type of Christ, the supreme ruler of the 
kingdom of heaven. See Jer. xxx. 9; Ezek. xxxiv. 23; xxxvii. 
24. The house of David is the typical designation of the king- 
dom of Jesus Christ (Ps. exxii. 5). The holding of the keys, 
the symbols of power, thus belongs to Christ as Lord of the 
kingdom and Church of God. See on Matt. xvi. 19: He ad- 
mits and excludes at His pleasure. 


No man shutteth (ovdels xreler). Read xr«loee shall shut 
So Rev. 
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8. | have set (déda«a). Lit. J have given. For a similar 
phrase see Luke xii. 51. 


An open door (Svpav dvewypévnv). Rev., more literally, 
a door opened. This is variously explained. Some refer it to 
the entrance into the joy of the Lord; others to the initiation 
into the meaning of scripture; others again to the opportunity 
for the mission-work of the Church. In this last sense the 
phrase is often used by Paul. See 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12; 
Col. iv. 3. Compare Acts xiv. 27.* J have given is appropri- 
ate, since all opportunities of service are gifts of God. See on 
Choma: 


For thou hast (dre éyeus). Some texts make behold—shut 
parenthetical, and render dru that, defining thy works, etc. So 
Rev. 


A little strength (uixpav divayw). This would mean, thou 
hast some power, though small. Many, however, omit the in- 
deiinite article in translating, and render thou hast little strength; 
Le., thow art poor in numbers and worldly resources. So Al- 
ford, Trench, and Diisterdieck. 


And («ai). John’s single copula instead of a particle of 
logical connection. See on Johni.10; vi. 46; 1 Johni. 5; 
John viii. 20. 


Hast kept my word (érypnods pov Tov Aoyov). Rev., ren- 
dering the aorist more strictly, didst keep. For the phrase, see 
John xvii. 6, 8. 


9. | will make (6éwyr). Rev., rightly, Z give. See on ver. 
8. The sense is broken off there and resumed here. 


Of the synagogue (é€« Tis cvvaywy7s). Certain ones of the 
synagogue. Most interpreters refer to the Jews. Others ex- 





* This is the explanation of Trench, Plumptre, Diisterdieck, and Alford, 
and seems, on the whole, to be the preferable one. Professor Milligan argues 
at length for the second explanation, which is Bengel’s. 

Vou. II.—30 
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plain more generally, of the bowing down of the Church’s ene- 
mies at her feet. Trench refers to a passage in the Epistle of 
Ignatius to this Philadelphian church, implying the actual 
presence in the midst of it of converts from Judaism, who 
preached the faith which they once persecuted. 


Of Satan. See on ch. ii. 9. 


I will make them to come (moujow aitods iva HEwow), 
Lit., J will make them that they shall come. 


Worship before thy feet. Compare Isa. Ix. 14; xlix. 23. 


10. The word of my patience (rv Noyor THs UTropovhs pov). 
Not the words which Christ has spoken concerning patience, but 
the word of Christ which requires patience to keep it; the 
gospel which teaches the need of a patient waiting for Christ. 
On patience, see on 2 Pet. i. 6; Jas. v. 7. 


From the hour (é«). The preposition implies, not a keeping 
Jrom temptation, but a keeping 7m temptation, as the result of 
which they shall be delivered owt of its power. Compare John 
xvii. 15. 


Of temptation (Tod meipacwot). Lit., “of the trial.” See 
on Matt. vi. 13; 1 Pet.i. 7. Rev., trial. 


World (oicoupévns). See on Luke ii. 1. 
11. Behold. Omit. 


That no one take thy crown (iva pndels AGBy Tov oTépavovy 
gov). Take it away. The idea is not that of one believer 
stepping into the place which was designed for another, but of 
an enemy taking away from another the reward which he him- 
self has forfeited. The expression is explained by Ool. ii. 18. 
It is related by Mahomet that, after having attempted, in vain, 
to convert one Abdallah to the faith, and having been told by 
him to go about his business and to preach only to those who 
should come to him—he went, downcast, to a friend’s house. 
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His friend, perceiving that he was sad, asked him the reason; 
and on being told of Abdallah’s insult, said, ‘Treat him gently ; 
for I swear that when God sent thee to us, we had already 
strung pearls to crown him, and he seeth that thou hast 
snatched the kingdom out of his grasp.” For crown, see on ch. 
ii. 10. Thy crown is not the crown which thow hast, but the 
crown which thou shal¢ have if thou shalt prove faithful. 


12. Pillar (ctvAov). The word occurs, Gal. ii. 9; 1 Tim. iii 
15; Apoc. x. 1. The reference here is not to any prominence 
in the earthly church, as Gal. ii. 9, but to blessedness in the 
future state. The exact meaning is doubtful. Some explain, 
he shall have a fixed and important place in the glorified church. 
Compare Matt. xix. 28. Others emphasize the idea of stability, 
and find a possible local reference to the frequent earthquakes 
from which Philadelphia had suffered, and which had shaken 
its temples. Strabo says: “And Philadelphia has not even its 
walls unimpaired, but daily they are shaken in some way, and 
gaps are made in them. But the inhabitants continue to oc- 
cupy the land notwithstanding their sufferings, and to build 
new houses.” Others again emphasize the idea of beauty. 
Compare 1 Pet. ii. 5, where the saints are described as liwing 
stones. 


Temple (va@). See on Matt. iv. 5. 


Upon him. The conqueror, not the pillar. Compare ch. 
vii. 35 ix. 4; xiv. 1; xxii. 4. Probably with reference to the 
golden plate inscribed with the name of Jehovah, and worn by 
the High-Priest upon his forehead (Exod. xxviii. 36, 38). See 
on ch. ii. 17. 


New Jerusalem. See Ezek. xlviii. 35. The believer whose 
brow is adorned with this name has the freedom of the heav- 
enly city. Even on earth his commonwealth is in heaven 
(Phil. iii. 20). “Still, his citizenship was latent: he was one 
of God’s hidden ones; but now he is openly avouched, and has 
aright to enter in by the gates to the city ” (Trench). The 
city is called by John, the great and holy (ch. xxi. 10); by 
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Matthew, the holy city (iv. 5); by Paul, Jerusalem which 7s 
above (Gal. iv. 6); by the writer to the Hebrews, the city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem (Heb. xii. 22). Plato 
calls his ideal city Callipolis, the fair city (“ Republic,” vii., 527), 
and the name Ouranopolis, heavenly city, was applied to Rome 
and Byzantium. For new («avfjs), see on Matt. xxvi. 29. The 
new Jerusalem is not a city freshly built (véa), but is new («avv7) 
in contrast with the old, outworn, sinful city. In the Gospel 
John habitually uses the Greek and civil form of the name, 
‘Iepooddupa ; in the Apocalypse, the Hebrew and more holy 
appellation, ‘Iepoveadnp.* 


14. Of the Laodiceans (AaoSixéwv). Read év Aaodiceia in 
Laodicea. Jaodicea means justice of the people. As Laodice 
was a common name among the ladies of the royal house of the 
Seleucide, the name was given to several cities in Syria and 
Asia Minor. The one here addressed was on the confines of 
Phrygia and Lydia, about forty miles east of Ephesus, and was 
known as Laodicea on the Lycus. It had borne successively 
the names of Diospolis and Rhoas, and was named Laodicea 
when refounded by Antiochus Theos, B.c. 261-246. It was 
situated on a group of hills between two tributaries of the 
Lycus—the Asopus and the Caprus. Towards the end of the 
Roman Republic, and under the first emperors, it became one of 
“the most important and flourishing cities of Asia Minor. One 
of its citizens, Hiero, bequeathed all his enormous property to 
the people, and adorned the city with costly gifts. It was the 





* The literature of hymnology is very rich in hymns depicting the glory of 
the heavenly city. In Latin there are Jerusalem luminosa, which reappears 
in Jerusalem my happy home, and O Mother dear Jerusalem: Urbs beata Je- 
rusalem, which reappears in Blessed city, heavenly Salem: Urbs Sion Aurea, 
in Jerusulem the golden and Jerusalem the glorious. Of this O bona patria, 
translated in To thee, O dear, dear Country, is a portion. Also Bernard’s Me 
receptet Sion tla. In English may be noted, besides the translations just re- 
ferred to, Sweet place, sweet place alone ; Hear what God the Lord hath spoken ; 
Jerusalem, my happy home, when shall I come to thee? In German, Meyfart’s 
Jerusalem du hochgebaute Stadt, and Hiller’s O Jerusalem du Schone. Of Mey- 
fart’s hymn there are two English translations, one by Miss Winkworth, Je- 
rusalem, thou city fair and high, and the other by Bishop Whittingham of 
Maryland, Jerusalem, high tower thy glorious walls. 
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seat of large money transactions and of an extensive trade in 
wood. The citizens developed a taste for Greek art, and were 
distinguished in science and literature. Laodicea was the seat 
of a great medical school. During the Roman period it was 
the chief city of a Roman conventus or political district, in 
which courts were held by the proconsul of the province, and 
where the taxes from the subordinate towns were collected. 
Cicero held his court there, and many of his letters were writ- 
ten thence. The conventus represented by Laodicea comprised 
not less than twenty-five towns, and inscriptions refer to the 
city as “the metropolis.” The Greek word dcoékno.s, corre- 
sponding to the Latin conventus, was subsequently applied to 
an ecclesiastical district, and appears in diocese. The tutelary 
deity of the city was Zeus (Jupiter).. Hence its earlier name, 
Diospolis, or City of Zeus. Many of its inhabitants were Jews. 
It was subject to frequent earthquakes, which eventually re- 
sulted in its abandonment. It is now a deserted place, but 
its ruins indicate by their magnitude its former importance. 
Among these are a racecourse, and three theatres, one of which 
is four hundred and fifty feet in diameter. An important 
church council was held there in the fourth century. 


The Amen. Used only here as a proper name. See Isa. 
lxv. 16, where the correct rendering is the God of the Amen, 
instead of A. V. God of truth. The term applied to the Lord 
signifies that He Himself is the fulfilment of all that God has 
spoken to the churches. 


Faithful (vcrds). The word occurs in the New Testament 
in two senses: trusty, faithful (Matt. xxiv. 45; xxv. 21, 23; 
Luke xii. 42); and believing, confiding (John xx. 27; Gal. iii. 
§; Acts xvi. 1). Of God, necessarily only in the former sense. 


True (ddAn9wes). See on ver. 7. The veracity of Christ is 
thus asserted in the word faithful, true being not true as dis- 
tinguished from false, but true to the normal rdea of a witness. 


The beginning (4 apyn). The beginner, or author ; not as 
Col. i. 15, the first and most eacellent creature of God’s hands. 
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“The stress laid in the Epistle to the Colossians on the inferi- 
ority of those to whom the self-same name of adpyat beginnings, 
principalities was given . . . to the One who was the true 
beginning, or, if we might venture on an unfamiliar use of a 
familiar .word, the true Principality of God’s creation, may 
account for the prominence which the name had gained, and 
therefore for its use here in a message addressed to a church 
exposed, like that of Colossee, to the risks of angelolatry, of 
the substitution of lower principalities and created mediators 
for Him who was the Head over all things to His Church” 
(Plumptre). Compare Heb. xii. 2, apynyov leader. 


15. Cold (yvypos). Attached to the world and actively op- 
posed to the Church. “This,” as Alford remarks, ‘as well as 
the opposite state of spiritual fervor, would be an intelligible 
and plainly-marked condition ; at all events free from the dan- 
ger of mixed motive and disregarded principle which belongs 
to the lukewarm state: inasmuch as a man in earnest, be he 
right or wrong, is ever a better man than one professing what 
he does not feel.” 


Hot (fearos). From fw to boil or seethe. See on fervent, 
Acts xviii. 25. 


16. Lukewarm (xAvapos). Only here in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Foremost and most numerous among the lost, Dante places 
those who had been content to remain neutral in the great con- 
test between good and evil. 


‘Master, what is this which now I hear ? 
What folk is this, which seems by pain so vanquished ?” 
And he to me: ‘‘ This miserable mode 
Maintain the m lancholy souls of those 
Who lived withouten infamy or praise. 
Commingled are they with that caitiff choir 
Of angels, who have not rebellious been, 
Nor faithful were to God, but were for self. 
The heavens expelled them, not to be less fair ; 
Nor them the nethermore abyss receives, 
For glory none the damned would have from them.” 
“Inferno,” iii., 33-42, 
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I will (wéAAw). Lam about or have in mind. Not a declar- 
ation of immediate and inexorable doom, but implying a pos- 
sibility of the determination being changed. 


Spue (€uéoav). Only here in the New Testament. Com- 
pare Lev. xviii. 28; xx. 29. 


17. Because thou sayest. Connect, as A. V. and Rev., 
with what follows, not with what precedes. Some interpret 
L will spue thee out of my mouth because thou sayest, ete. 


Increased with goods (emdovrnxa). Rev., have gotten 
riches. The reference is to imagined spiritual riches, not to 
worldly possessions. 


Thou. Emphatic. 


Wretched (0 tada/zawpos). Rev., better, giving the force of 
the article, the wretched one. From tidw to endure, and meipd 
a trial. 


Miserable (€Aeewvos). Only here and 1 Cor. xv.19. An ob- 
ject of pity (Ereos). 


Poor (7twyos). See on Matt. v. 3. 


18. | counsel (cvpBovrevw). With a certain irony. Though 
He might command, yet He advises those who are, in their 
own estimation, supplied with everything. 


To buy. Compare Isa. lv.1; Matt. xiii. 44,46. Those who 
think themselves rich, and yet have just been called beggars by 
the Lord, are advised by Him to buy. The irony, however, 
covers a sincere and gracious invitation. The goods of Christ 
are freely given, yet they have their price—renunciation of self 
and of the world. 


Gold (ypvaiov). Often of gold money or ornaments. So 1 
Pet.i.18; Acts iii. 6; 1 Pet. iii, 3. Also of natiwe gold and 
gold which has been smelted and wrought (Heb. ix. 4). There 
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may very properly be a reference to the extensive money trans 
actions of Laodicea. 


Tried in the fire (aemvupwpévov ex rupds). The verb means 
to burn, to be on fire: in the perfect passive, as here, kindled, 
made to glow; thence melted by fire, and so refined. Rev., re- 
jined by fire. By fire is, literally, out of the fire (é«; see on 
eleion ()\: 


White raiment. Rev., garments. See on ver. 4. 


Mayest be clothed (7epsBdry). Rev., more literally, may- 
est clothe thyself. See on ver. 5. 


Do not appear (7) davepwdj). Rev., more literally, be not 
made manifest. See on John xxi. 1. Stripping and exposure 
is a frequent method of putting to open shame. See 2 Sam. x. 
4; Isa. xx. 45 xlvii. 23; Ezek. xvi. 837. Compare also Matt. 
xxii. 11-13; Col. iii. 10-14. 


Anoint thine eyes with eye-salve (xodrovpiov éyypicov 
Tous opJarpovs cov). The correct reading is éyypscas, the in- 
finitive, to anoint, instead of the imperative. So Rev., eye-salve 
to anownt thine eyes. Koddovpsov, of which the Latin collyrium 
is a transcript, is a diminutive of xoAdvpa a roll of coarse bread. 
See 1 Kings xiv. 8, Sept.; A. V., eracknels. Here applied to 
a roll or stick of ointment for the eyes. Horace, describing his 
Brundisian journey, relates how, at one point, he was troubled 
with inflamed eyes, and anointed them with black eye-salve 
(negra collyria. Sat., i., v.30). Juvenal, describing a super- 
stitious woman, says: “If the corner of her eye itches when 
rubbed, she consults her horoscope before calling for salve” 
(collyria ; vi., 577). The figure sets forth the spiritual anoint- 
ing by which the spiritual vision is purged. Compare Augus- 
tine, “ Confessions, vii., 7, 8. “Through my own swelling was 
I separated from Thee; yea, my pride-swollen face closed up 
mine eyes. . . . It was pleasing in Thy sight to reform my 
deformities; and by inward goads didst Thou rouse me, that T 
should be ill at ease until Thou wert manifested to my inward 
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sight. Thus, by the secret hand of Thy medicining, was my 
swelling abated, and the troubled and bedimmed eyesight of 
my mind, by the smarting anointings of healthful sorrows, was 
from day to day healed.” Compare 1 John ii. 20, 27. 


19. As many as! love. In the Greek order J stands first 
as emphatic. 


Rebuke (€déyyw). See on John iii. 20. Rev., reprove. 
Chasten (zradevw). See on Luke xxiii. 16. 


Be zealous (&jAeve). The verb is akin to Secrds Aot in ver. 
16, on which see note. ' 


Repent. See on Matt. iii. 2; xxi. 29. 


20. | stand at the door and knock. Compare Cant. v. 2. 
Kpotw I knock was regarded as a less classical word than Koro. 
Kpovw is to knock with the knuckles, to rap; KoTrTw, with a 
heavy blow ; srodpetv of the knocking of some one within the door, 
warning one without to withdraw when the door is opened. 
Compare Jas. v. 9. “He at whose door we ought to stand (for 
He is the Door, who, as such, has bidden ws to knock), is con- 
tent that the whole relation between Him and us should be 
reversed, and, instead of our standing at His door, condescends 
Himself to stand at ours” (Trench). The Greeks had a word 
Supavveiv for a lover waiting at the door of his beloved. Trench 
cites a passage from Nicolaus Cabasilas, a Greek divine of the 
fourteenth century : “Love for men emptied God (Philip. ii. 7). 
For He doth not abide in His place and summon to Himself the 
servant whom He loved; but goes Himself and seeks him; and 
He who is rich comes to the dwelling of the poor, and discloses 
His love, and seeks an equal return; nor does He withdraw 
from him who repels Him, nor is He disgusted at his ingolence ; 
but, pursuing him, remains sitting at his doors. and that He 
may show him the one who loves him, He does all things, and 
sorrowing, bears and dies.” 
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My voice. Christ not only knocks but speaks. ‘The voice 
very often will interpret and make intelligible the purpose of 
the knock ” (Trench). 


Hear—open the door. No irresistible grace. 


Will sup (Sevrvyjcw). See on Luke xiv. 12. For the image, 
compare Cant. v. 2-6; iv. 16; ii. 3. Christ is the Bread of 
Life, and invites to the great feast. See Matt. viii. 11; xxv. 
1 sqq. The consummation will be at the marriage-supper of 
the Lamb (Mark xiv. 25; Apoc. xix. 7-9). 


He with me. It is characteristic of John to note the say- 
ings of Christ which express the reciprocal relations of Himself 
and His followers. See John vi. 56; x. 38; xiv. 20; xv. 4, 5; 
xvii. 21, 26. Compare John xiv. 23. 


21. He that overcometh. See on ch. ii. 7. 


CHAPTER TV. 
Tue Revelation proper now begins. 


1. After this (vera tad7a). Rev., literally, after these things. 
Not indicating a break in the eestatic state of the seer, but only 
a succession of separate visions. 


I looked (cider). Rev., better, J saw. Not of the directing 
of attention, bui of the simple reception of the vision. 


A door was opened (Jupa avewyyevn). Rev., rightly, omits 
was. A door set open. The A. V. implies that the seer wit- 
nessed the opening of the door. 


In Heaven. Compare Ezek. i. 1; Matt. iii. 16; Acts vii 
56; x. 11. In all these heaven itself is opened. 


Was. Omit. Render, as Rev., “a voice as of a trumpet.” 
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A trumpet (cdArvyyos). See on Matt. xxiv. 31. Properly 
a wur-trumpet, though the word was also used of a sacred 
trumpet, with the epithet ‘epd sacred. 


Speaking—saying (Aadovons—éyovoa). See on Matt. 
xxvill. 18. The former verb indicates the breaking of the 
silence, the latter the matter of the address. 


Hereafter (uera tavta). Some editors connect these words 
with the succeeding verse, substituting them for «cal and at 
the beginning of that verse, and rendering, “I will show thee 
the things which must come to pass. After these things straight- 
way I was,” etc. 


2. | was in the Spirit (€yevounv év mvevpate). Strictly, 7 
became: I found myself in. Appropriate to the sudden and 
unconscious transportation of the seer into the ecstatic state. 
Thus Dante describes his unconscious rapture into Paradise: 


‘* And suddenly it seemed that day to day 
Was added, as if He who had the power 
Had with another sun the heaven adorned.” 


Beatrice, noting his amazement, says: 


“Thou makest thyself so dull 
With false imagining, that thou seest not 
What thou wouldst see if thou hadst shaken it off. 
Thou art not upon earth as thou believest ; 
But lightning, fleeing its appropriate site, 
Ne’er ran as thou, who thitherward returnest.” 
‘* Paradiso,” i., 60-98. 


Athrone. See Ezek. i. 26-28. 


Was set (éxevto). Denoting merely position, not that the 
seer saw the placing of the throne. Compare John ii. 6. 


One sitting. He is called henceforward throughout the 
book He that sitteth on the throne, and is distinguished from the 
Son in ch. vi. 16; vii. 10, and from the Holy Spirit in ver. 5. 
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He is commonly understood to be God the Father; but some 
understand the triune God.* 


3. Jasper stone. The last of the twelve stones in the High- 
Priest’s breastplate (Exod. xxviii. 20; xxxix. 13), and the first 
of the twelve enumerated in the foundation of the New Je- 
rusalem (Apoc. xxi. 19). Also the stone employed in the super- 
structure of the wall of the Heavenly City (ch. xxi. 18). The 
stone itself was of different colors, the best being purple. Ac- 
cording to ch. xxi. 11, it represents a crystalline brightness. 


Sardine. Rev., Sardius. The sixth foundation-stone of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem in ch. xxi. 20. A red stone, supposed 
to answer to our cornelian. Pliny derives its name from Sardis 
where it was discovered. Others from the Persian served, yel- 
lowish red. The exact meaning of the symbolism must remain 
uncertain, owing to our ignorance of the precise meaning of 
“jasper,” a name which seems to have covered a variety of 
stones now known under other classifications. Some interpret- 
ers, assuming the jasper to be sparkling white, find in it a rep- 
resentation of the holiness of God, and in the fiery sardius a 
representation of His wrath. 


Rainbow (ipus). Only here and ch. x. 1. The word is 
identical, and seems to have had some original connection with 
Iris, the deity known as the messenger-goddess of Olympus. 
In Homer the word is used in both senses. 


** And if thou wishest now to ask of me, 
No dream I am, but lovely and divine : 
Whereof let this be unto thee a sign, 
That when thou wak’st, the many-colored bow 
Across the world the morning sun shall throw. 
But me indeed thine eyes shall not behold. 
Then he, awaking in the morning cold, 
A sprinkle of fine rain felt on his face, 
And leaping to his feet, in that wild place, 





* So Professor Milligan, who thinks that the whole scene is founded on 
Isa. vi., which, he remarks, is always justly regarded as one of the greatest 
adumbrations of the Trinity contained in the Old Testament. 
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Looked round, and saw the morning sunlight throw 
Across the world the many-colored bow ; 
And trembling knew that the high gods indeed 
Had sent the messenger unto their need.” 
William Morris, ‘‘ Jason,” xi., 190-200. 


In classical Greek the word is used of any bright halo sur- 
rounding another body; of the circle round the eyes of a pea- 
cock’s tail, and of the iris of the eye. 


«‘ And I beheld the flamelets onward go, 
Leaving behind themselves the air depicted, 
And they of trailing pennons had the semblance, 
So that it overhead remained distinct 
With sevenfold lists, all of them of the colors 
Whence the sun’s bow is made, and Delia’s girdle. 
Dante, ‘‘ Purgatorio,” xxix., 73-?8. 


7% 


‘¢ Within the deep and luminous subsistence 
Of the High Light appeared to me three circles, 
Of threefold color and of one dimension, 
And by the second seemed the first reflected 
As Iris is by Iris, and the third 
Seemed fire that equally from both is breathed.” 
‘¢ Paradiso,” xxxiii., 115-120. 


On this passage, which belongs to the description of Dante’s 
vision of the Eternal Trinity, Dean Plumptre remarks: “One 
notes, not without satisfaction, that Dante shrinks from the 
anthropomorphism of Byzantine and early Western art, in 
which the Ancient of Days was represented in the form of 
venerable age. For him, as for the more primitive artists, the 
rainbow reflecting rainbow is the only adequate symbol of 
the “God of God, Light of Light” of the Nicene Creed, while 
the fire of love that breathes from both is that of the Holy 
Spirit, “ proceeding from the Father and the Son.” 


Round about the throne. Compare Ezek. i. 26, 28. 


Emerald (cuapaydive). The stone is first mentioned by 
Herodotus, who describes a temple of Hercules which he visited 








* T.¢,, the halo round the moon. 
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at Tyre. He says: “I found it richly adorned with a number 
of offerings, among which were two pillars, one of pure gold, 
the other of emerald (cpapaydouv AiWov), shining with great 
brilliancy at night” (ii., 44). Also in his story of Polycrates of 
Samos, the signet-ring which Polycrates cast into the sea, was 
an emerald set in gold (iii., 41). It is claimed, however, that 
the real emera?@ was unknown to the ancients. Rawlinson 
thinks that the pillar in the Tyrian temple was of glass. The 
bow was not wanting in the other colors, but the emerald was 
predominant. 


4. Throne (Spdvov). A seat or chair. In Homer, an arm- 
chair with high back and footstool. Cushions were laid upon 
the seat, and over both seat and back carpets were spread. A 
royal throne. Used of the oracular seat of the priestess of 
Apollo. Apollo, in the “ Eumenides” of Auschylus, says: 
‘Never, when I sat in the diviner’s seat (uavtixoicw év Ipovors) 
did I speak aught else than Zeus the father of the Olympians 
bade me” (616-618). Plato uses it of a teacher’s seat. “I saw 
Hippias the Elean sitting in the opposite portico in a chair 
(€v Jpovg). Others were seated round him on benches (é) 
Ba3pov),” questioning him, “and he ea cathedrd (év Spdv 
Kadnpevos, lit. sitting im the chair) was determining their 
several questions to them, and discoursing of them” (“ Pro- 
tagoras,” 315). Also used of a judge’s bench, and a bishop’s seat. 


Seats (Jpovor). Rev., rightly, thrones. The word is the 
same as the last. 


I saw. Omit. 


Elders (pecBurépous). See on Acts xiv. 23. The twenty- 
four elders are usually taken to represent the one Church of 
Christ, as at once the Church of the old and of the new Cove- 
nant, figured by the twelve patriarchs and the twelve apostles. 


‘* Then saw I people, as behind their leaders, 
Coming behind them, garmented in white, 
And such a whiteness never was on earth. 
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Under so fair a heaven as I describe 
The four and twenty-elders, two by two, 
Came on incoronate with flower-de-luce.” 
Dante, ‘‘ Purgatorio,” xxix., 64-84. 


Clothed (aepuBeB8rnuévous). Rev., arrayed. Better, as in- 
dicating a more solemn investiture. See on ch. iii. 5. 


They had. Omit. 


Crowns (ctefdvous). See on 1 Pet. v. 4; Jas. i. 12. Srépavos 
with the epithet golden is found only in the Apocalypse. Com- 
pare ch. ix. 7; xiv. 14. The natural inference from this epithet 
and froin the fact that the symbolism of the Apocalypse is He- 
brew, and that the Jews had the greatest detestation of the 
Greek games, would be that oréfavos is here used of the royal 
crown, especially since the Church is here represented as tri- 
umphant—a kingdom and priests. On the other hand, in the 
three passages of the Apocalypse where John evidently refers 
to the kingly crown, he uses did8qua (ch. xii. 3; xiii. 1; com- 
pare xvil. 9, 10; xix. 12). Trench (“Synonyms of the New 
Testament”) claims that the crown in this passage is the crown, 
not of kinghood, but of glory and immortality. The golden 
crown (otépavos) of the Son of Man (ch. xiv. 14) is the con- 
queror’s crown. 

It must be frankly admitted, however, that the somewhat 
doubtful meaning here, and such passages of the Septuagint as 
2 Sam. xii. 80; 1 Chron. xx. 2; Ps. xx. 3; Ezek. xxi. 26; Zech. 
vi. 11, 14, give some warrant for the remark of Professor Thayer 
(“ New Testament Lexicon”) that it is doubtful whether the 
distinction between orépavos and diddnua (the victor’s wreath 
and the kingly crown) was strictly observed in Hellenistic Greek. 
The crown of thorns (arépavos) placed on our Lord’s head, was 
indeed woven, but it was the caricature of a royal crown. 


5. Proceeded (éxzropevovrat). Rev., proceed. The tense is 
graphically changed to the present. 


Lightnings and thunderings and voices. Compare Exod. 
xix 16. Variously interpreted of God’s might, His judgment, 
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His power over nature, and His indignation against the 
wicked. 


Lamps (Aau7does). The origin of our damp, but, properly, 
a torch; the word for lamp being Avyvos, a hand-lamp filled 
with oil (Matt. v.15; Luke viii. 16; John v. 35). Seeon Matt. 
xxv. 1. Trench says: “The true Hindoo way of lighting up, is 
by torches, held by men who feed the flame with oil from a sort 
of bottle constructed for the purpose.” 


Seven Spirits of God. See on ch. i. 4. 


6. Of glass (vadrivn). Rev., glassy, which describes the 
appearance not the material. The adjective, and the kindred 
noun daros glass occur only in the Apocalypse. The etymology 
is uncertain; some maintaining an Egyptian origin, and others 
referring it to the Greek tw to rain, with the original significa- 
tion of rain-drop. Originally, some kind of clear, transparent 
stone. Herodotus says that the Ethiopians place their dead 
bodies ‘“‘in a crystal pillar which has been hollowed out to receive 
them, crystal being dug up in great abundance in their country, 
and of a kind very easy to work. You may see the corpse 
through the pillar within which it lies; and it neither gives out 
any unpleasant odor, nor is it in any respect unseemly: yet 
there is no part that is not as plainly visible as if the body were 
bare” (iii., 24). Glass is known to have been made in Egypt 
at least 3,800 years ago. The monuments show that the 
same glass bottles were used then as in later times; and glass- 
blowing is represented in the paintings in the tombs. The 
Egyptians possessed the art of coloring it, and of introducing 
gold between two layers of glass. The ruins of glass-furnaces 
are still to be seen at the Natron Lakes. The glass of Egypt 
was long famous. It was much used at Rome for ornamental 
purposes, and a glass window has been discovered at Pompeii. 
Pliny speaks of glass being malleable. 


Crystal. Compare Kzek.i.22; Job xxxvii. 18; Exod. xxiv. 
10. The word is used in classical Greek for éce. Thucydides, 
describing the attempt of the Plateeans to break out from their 
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city when besieged by the Peloponnesians and Beotians, relates 
their climbing over the wall and crossing the ditch, but only 
after a hard struggle; “for the ¢ce Coes in it was not 
frozen hard enough to bear” (iii., 23). Crystal, regarded as a 
mineral, was originally held to be only pure water congealed, 
by great length of time, into ice harder than common. Hence 
it was believed that it could be produced only in regions of per- 
petual ice. 


In the midst of—round about. Commonly explained as 
one in the midst of each of the four sides of the throne. “At 
the extremities of two diameters passing through the centre of 
the round throne ” (Milligan). 


Beasts (faa). Rev., lewing creatures. Alford aptly remarks 
that beasts is the most unfortunate word that could be imagined. 
Beast is Inpiov. Zeov emphasizes the vital element, Inpiov the 
bestial. 


Full of eyes before and behind. The four living beings 
are mainly identical with the cherubim of Ezek. i. 5-10; x. 5— 
20; Isa. vi. 2,3; though with some differences of detail. For 
fastahes: Hreldeve cherubim have four wings, while the six 
eave here belong to the seraphim of Isaiah. So also the 
Trisagion (thrice holy) is from Isaiah. In Ezekiel’s vision 
each living being has all four faces, whereas here, each of the 
four has one. 


“¢ There came close after them four animals, 
Incoronate each one with verdant leaf, 
Plumed with six wings was every one of them, 
The plumage full of eyes; the eyes of Argus 
If they were living would be such as these. 
Reader! to trace their forms no more I waste 
My rhymes; for other spendings press me so, 
That I in this cannot be prodigal. 
But read Ezekiel who depicteth them 
As he beheld them from the region cold 
Coming with cloud, with whirlwind, and with fire ; 
And such as thou shalt find them in his pages, 
Such were they here ; saving that in their plumage 
John is with me, and differeth from him.” 

Dante, “‘ Purgatorio,” xxix., 92-105. 
Vou. Il.—31 
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7. Lion, calf, man, eagle. From this passage is derived 
the familiar symbolism of the four Evangelists ; Mark seated 
on a lion, Luke on a steer, Matthew on a man, and John on an 
eagle. These are varied however. Irenzus attributes the lion 
to John, and the eagle to Mark. Augustine the lion to Mat- 
thew, the man to Mark. 


Lion. See on 1 Pet. v. 8. 


Calf (uédcy). Compare Luke xv. 23. In the Septuagint for 
an ox or steer. Exod. xxii. 1; Ezek. i. 10. 


Eagle (aero). See on Matt. xxiv. 28. 


8. Had (clyov). The best texts read éywv having, the parti- 
ciple in the singular number agreeing with each one. 


Each of them (& xa¥ éavto). Lit., one by himself. The 
best texts read év xa¥ év one by one or every one. Compare 
Mark xiv. 19. 


Six wings. Compare Isa. vi.2. Dante pictures his Lucifer, 
who is the incarnation of demoniac animalism, with three heads 
and six wings. 


‘¢ Underneath each came forth two mighty wings, 
Such as befitting were so great a bird ; 
Sails of the sea I never saw so large. 
No feathers had they, but as of a bat 
Their fashion was; and he was waving them, 
So that three winds proceeded forth therefrom. 
Thereby Cocytus wholly was congealed.” 
‘¢ Inferno,”’ xxxiv., 46-52. 


Dean Plumptre remarks that the six wings seem the only 


survival of the higher than angelic state from which Lucifer 
had fallen. 


About him («vxrddev). The best texts place the comma 
after &€ six instead of after cukrd9ev around, and connect Kv- 
xrodev with the succeeding clause, rendering, are full of eyes 
round about and within. So Rev. 
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~ They were full (yézovra). Read yéuovow are full. 


Round about and within. Around and inside each wing, 
and on the part of the body beneath it. 


They rest not (avdrravow otix éyovow). Lit., they have no 
rest. So Rev. See on give rest, Matt. xi. 28; and resteth,.1 
Pet. iv. 14. 


Holy, etc. Compare Isa. vi. 3, which is the original of the 
formula known as the 77risagion (thrice holy), used in the an- 
cient liturgies. In the Apostolic Constitutions it runs: “Holy, 
holy, holy Lord God of Hosts! Heaven and earth are full of 
Thy glory, who art blessed forever, Amen.” Afterwards it was 
sung in the form “ Holy God, holy Mighty, holy Immortal, 
have mercy upon us.” So in the Alexandrian liturgy, or lit- 
urgy of St. Mark. Priest. “To Thee we send up glory and 
giving of thanks, and the hymn of the Trisagion, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, now and ever and to ages of ages. People. 
Amen! Holy God, holy Mighty, Holy and Immortal, have 
mercy upon us.” In the liturgy of Chrysostom the choir sing 
the Trisagion five times, and in the meantime the priest says 
secretly the prayer of the Trisagion. ‘God which art holy 
and restest in the holies, who art hymned with the voice of the 
Trisagion by the Seraphim, and glorified by the Cherubim, and 
adored by all the heavenly powers! Thou who didst from 
nothing call all things into being; who didst make man after 
Thine image and likeness, and didst adorn him with all Thy 
graces; who givest to him that seeketh wisdom and under- 
standing, and passest not by the sinner, but dost give repent- 
ance unto salvation ; who has vouchsafed that we, Thy humble 
and unworthy servants, should stand, even at this time, before 
the glory of Thy holy altar, and should pay to Thee the wor- 
ship and praise that is meet ;—receive, Lord, out of the mouth 
of sinners, the hymn of the Trisagion, and visit us in Thy good- 
ness. Forgive us every offence, voluntary and involuntary. 
Sanctify our souls and bodies, and grant that we may serve 
Thee in holiness all the days of our life; through the interces- 
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sion of the holy Mother of God, and all the saints who have 
pleased Thee since the beginning of the world. (Aloud.) Fo 
holy art Thou, one God and to Thee.” 

According to an unreliable tradition this formula was received 
during an earthquake at Constantinople, in the reign of Theo- 
dosius II., through a boy who was caught up into the sky and 
heard it from the angels. The earliest testimonies to the exist- 
ence of the Trisagion date from the fifth century or the latter 
part of the fourth. Later, the words were added, “‘ that was 
crucified for us,” in order to oppose the heresy of the Theo- 
paschites (Ocds God, macxw to suffer) who held that God had 
suffered and been crucified. Too this was added later the words 
“Ohrist our king:” the whole reading, “ Holy God, holy 
Mighty, holy Immortal, Christ our king that was crucified for 
us, have mercy on us.” The formula thus entered into the 
controversy with the Monophysites, who claimed that Christ 
had but one composite nature. Dante introduces it into his 
“ Paradiso.” 


‘¢ The One and Two and Three who ever liveth 
And reigneth ever in Three and Two and One, 
Not circumscribed and all things circumscribing, 
Three several times was chanted by each one 
Among those spirits, with such melody 
That for all merit it were just reward.” 
‘¢ Paradiso,” xiv., 28-33. 


“¢ When I was silent, sweetest song did flow 
Through all the heaven, and my lady too 
With them cried holy, holy, holy!” 
‘ Paradiso,” xxvi., 67-69. 


The interpretations of the symbols of the four living creatures 
are, of course, numerous and varied. Some of them are: the 
four Evangelists or Gospels; the four elements ; the four car- 
dinal virtues ; the four faculties or powers of the human soul ; 
the Lord in the fourfold great events of redemption ; the four 
patriarchal churches; the four great apostles, the doctors of the 
Church; the four principal angels, etc. The best modern in- 
terpreters explain the four forms as representing animated 
nature—“ man with his train of dependent beings brought near 
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to God, and made partakers of redemption, thus fulfilling the 
language of St. Paul, that ‘the creation itself also shall be de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God’” (Rom. viii. 21; Milligan). Diis- 
terdieck says: “The essential idea which is symbolized in the 
figures of the four living creatures may be expressed in such 
words as those of Ps. ciii. 22.” Full of eyes, they are ever on 
the alert to perceive the manifestations of divine glory. Cover- 
ing their faces and feet with their wings (Isa. vi. 2), they mani- 
fest their reverence and humility. Flying, they are prompt for 
ministry. ‘‘ We thus have the throne of God surrounded by 
His Church and His animated world; the former represented 
by the twenty-four elders, the latter by the four living beings” 
(Alford). 


Which is to come (6 épxopevos). Lit., which cometh or is 
coming. 


9. When (é7av). Whensoever, implying, with the future tense, 
the eternal repetition of the act of praise. 


Give (Secovcw). Lit., as Rev., shall gwe. 


10. Cast (BadXovew). Read Barodcuw shall cast. The cast- 
ing of the crowns is an act of submission and homage. Cicero 
relates that when Tigranes the king of the Armenians was 
brought to Pompey’s camp as a captive, prostrating himself 
abjectly, Pompey “raised him up, and replaced on his head the 
diadem which he had thrown down” (Oration ‘ Pro Sestio,” 
xxvii.). Tacitus gives an account of the public homage paid by 
the Parthian Tiridates to the statue of Nero. “A tribunal 
placed in the centre, supported a chair of state on which the 
statue of Nero rested. Tiridates approached, and having im- 
molated the victims in due form, he lifted the diadem from his 
head and laid it at the feet of the statue, while every heart 
throbbed with intense emotion ” (‘‘ Annals,” xv., 29). 


11. O Lord (xdpie). Read 6 kipuos nai 6 Oeds juav our Lord 
and our God. So Rev. See on Matt. xxi. 3. 
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To receive (dafeiv). Or perhaps, better, to take, since the 
glory, honor, and power are the absolute possession of the 
Almighty. See on John iii. 32. 


Power. Instead of the thanks in the ascription of the living 
creatures. In the excess of gratitude, self is forgotten. Their 
thanksgiving is a tribute to the creative power which called 
them into being. Note the articles, “the glory,” etc. (so Rev.), 
expressing the absoluteness and universality of these attributes. 
See on ch. 1. 6. 


All things (rd wdvra). With the article signifying the 


universe. 


For thy pleasure (Sua 7d Sédnua cou). Lit., because of thy 
will. So Rev. Alford justly remarks: “ For thy pleasure of 
the A. V. introduces an element entirely strange to the context, 
and, however true in fact, most inappropriate here, where the 
8c. for renders a reason for the worthiness to take honor and 
glory and power.” 


They are (cil). Read jjoav they were. One of the great 
MSS., B, reads ov« fjoav they were not, i.e., they were created 
out of nothing. The were is not came into being, but simply 
they ewisted. See on Johni. 3; vii. 34; viii. 58. Some explain, 
they existed in contrast with their previous non-existence; in 
which case it would seem that the order of the two clauses 
should have been reversed ; besides which it is not John’s 
habit to apply this verb to temporary and passing objects. 
Professor Milligan refers it to the eternal type existing in the 
divine mind before anything was created, and in conformity 
with which it was made when the moment of creation arrived. 
Compare Heb. viii. 5. ‘“ Was the heaven then or the world, 
whether called by this or any other more acceptable name—as- 
suming the name, I am asking a question which has to be asked 
at the beginning of every inquiry—was the world, I say, always 
in existence and without beginning, or created and having a 
beginning? Created, I reply, being visible and tangible and 
having a body, and therefore sensible; and all sensible things 
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which are apprehended by opinion and sense are in a process of 
creation and created. Now that which is created must of neces- 
sity be created by a cause. But how can we find out the father 
aud maker of all this universe? And when we have found him, 
to speak of his nature to all men is impossible. Yet one more 
question has to be asked about him, which of the patterns had 
the artificer in view when he made the world ?—the pattern 
which is unchangeable, or that which is created? If the world 
be indeed fair and the artificer good, then, as is plain, he must 
have looked to that which is eternal. But if what cannot be 
said without blasphemy is true, then he looked to the created 
pattern. Every one will see that he must have looked to the 
eternal, for the world is the fairest of creations and he is the 
best of causes” (Plato, “ Timzeus,” 28, 29). 


CHAPTER V. 


1. In (él). Lit., on. The book or roll Jay upon the open 
hand. 


A Book (8i8dov). See on Matt. xix.7; Mark x.4; Luke 
iv. 17. Compare Ezek. ii. 9; Jer. xxxvi. 2; Zech. v. 1, 2. 


Within and on the back side (écwJev cal driadev). Com- 
pare Ezek. ii. 10. Indicating the completeness of the divine 
counsels contained in the book. Rolls written on both sides 
were called opistographi. Pliny the younger says that his 
uncle, the elder Pliny, left him an hundred and sixty comment- 
aries, most minutely written, and written on the back, by which 
this number is multiplied. Juvenal, inveighing against the 
poetasters who are declaiming their rubbish on all sides, says: 
‘* Shall that one then have recited to me his comedies, and this 
his elegies with impunity? Shall huge ‘Telephus’ with im- 
punity have consumed a whole day ; or—with the margin to 
the end of the book already filled—‘ Orestes,’ written on the 
very back, and yet not concluded?” (i., 3-6). 
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Sealed (xatecppaytopévov). Only here in the New Testa- 
ment. The preposition card denotes sealed down. So Rev., 
elose sealed. The roll is wound round a staff and fastened down 
to it with the seven seals. The unrolling of the parchment is 
nowhere indicated in the vision. Commentators have puzzled 
themselves to explain the arrangement of the seals, so as to ad- 
mit of the unrolling of a portion with the opening of each seal. 
Diisterdieck remarks that, with an incomparably more beauti- 
ful and powerful representation, the contents of the roll are 
successively symbolized by the vision which follows upon the 
opening of each seal. “The contents of the book leap forth 
in plastic symbols from the loosened seal.” Milligan explains 
the seven seals as one seal, comparing the seven churches and 
the seven spirits as signifying one church and one spirit, and 
doubts if the number seven has here any mystical meaning. 
Others, as Alford, claim that the completeness of the divine 
purposes is indicated by the perfect number seven. 


2. Strong. Hither as being of higher rank, or with ref- 
erence to the great voice. 


Worthy (a£wos). Asin John i.27. Morally entitled. 
3. Under the earth. In Hades. 


To look (8rérew). See on John i. 29. To take a single 
look at the contents. 


4. | wept (éc\aov). Audible weeping. See on Luke vi. 21. 


5. Of the elders (€« t&v mpecBurépwv). Strictly, from 
wmong the elders. 


The Lion. See Gen. xlix. 9. 
The Root of David. See on Wazarene, Matt. ii. 23. 
Hath prevailed (évixncev). Or overcame. 


To loose. Omit. 
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6. And lo! Omit. 


In the midst of. Not on the throne, but perhaps in the 
space in the centre of which is the throne, and which is sur- 
rounded by the twenty-four elders. 


A Lamb (4pviov). The diminutive, very frequent in the 
Apocalypse, and once in the Gospel of John (xxi. 15). No- 
where else in the New Testament. Compare Isa. liii. 7; John 
1. 29, 86. Christ had just been spoken of as a lion. He now 
appears as a lamb. Some interpreters emphasize the idea of 
gentleness, others that of sacrijice. 


Slain (€opaypévov). The verb indicates violence, butchery. 
See on 1 John iii. 12. It is also the sacrificial word. Exod. 
xi. 6. 


Stood (éo7n«0s). Rev., more correctly, standing. Though 
slaughtered the lamb stands. Christ, though slain, is risen and 
living. 


Seven horns and seven eyes. See remarks on the Apo- 
calyptic imagery, ch. i. 16. The horn is the emblem of might. 
See 1 Sam. ii.10; 1 Kings xxii. 11;. Ps. exiiz 9; Dan. vit, 
20 sqq.; Lukei.69. Compare Matt. xxviii. 18. The eyes rep- 
resent the discerning Spirit of God in its operation upon all 
created things. 


Sent forth (amrecradpéva). See on Mark iii. 14. 


7. Took (eiAngev). Lit., hath taken. The perfect, alternat- 
ing with the aorist, is graphic. 


8. Had taken (€iaBev). Lit., took. The aorist is resumed. 


Every one of them harps (ékactos xiJdpas). Rev., less 
clumsily, having each one a harp. Fach one, that is, of the 
elders. Kuddpa harp signifies an instrument unlike our harp 
as ordinarily constructed. Rather @ lute or guitar, to which 
latter word kithara is etymologically related. Anciently of a 
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triangular shape, with seven strings, afterwards increased to 
eleven. Josephus says it had ten, and was played with a plec- 
trum or small piece of ivory. 


Vials (udAas). Only in the Apocalypse. The word vial, 
used commonly of a small bottle, gives a wrong picture here. 
The ¢udAn was a broad, flat vessel, used for boiling liquids, 
sometimes as a cinerary urn, and for drinking, or pouring liba- 
tions. Also of the shallow cup, usually without a foot, in which 
libations were drawn out of the mixer. Herodotus says that at 
Platza the Spartan Helots were bidden by Pausanias to bring 
together the booty of the Persian camp, and that they found 
“many golden mixers and bowls (frddas), and other exTr@para 
(drinking-vessels)” (ix., 30). From its broad, flat shape “Apeos 
gudrn bowl of Mars was a comic metaphor for a shield. It was 
also used for sunken work in a ceiling. In the Septuagint the 
word is frequently used for bowls or basons. See Num. vii. 138, 
19, 25, 31, 37, 48, etc.; 1 Kings vii. 50; Zech. ix. 15. Here, 
censers, though several different words of the Septuagint and 
New Testament are rendered censer ; as Sviocnn, 1 Kings vil. 
50; Svpsarnpsov, 2 Chron. xxvi. 19; Ezek. viii. 11; Heb. ix. 
4; AWBavorov, Apoc. viii. 3. Ovicxn however is the golden in- 
cense-cup or spoon to receive the frankincense which was lighted 
with coals from the brazen altar, and offered on the golden 
altar before the veil. The imagery is from the tabernacle and 
temple service. 


Incense (Suusaudrev). The directions for the composition 
of the incense for the tabernacle-worship, are given Exod. xxx. 
SYS 


Prayers. For incense as the symbol of prayer, see Lev. xvi. 
12,18; Ps. cxli.2. See on Luke i 9. Edersheim, describing 
the offering of incense in the temple, says: “As the President 
gave the word of command which marked that ‘the time of 
incense had come,’ the whole multitude of the people without 
withdrew from the inner court and fell down before the Lord, 
spreading their hands in silent prayer. It is this most solemn 
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period, when, throughout the vast temple-buildings, deep silence 
rested on the worshipping multitude, while within the sanctuary 
itself the priest laid the incense on the golden altar, and the 
cloud of odors rose up before the Lord, which serves as the 
image of heavenly things in the Apocalypse (viii. 1, 3, 4). The 
prayers offered by priests and people at this part of the 
service are recorded by tradition as follows: ‘True it is that 
Thou art Jehovah, our God and the God of our fathers; our 
King and the King of our fathers; our Saviour and the Rock 
of our salvation; our Help and our Deliverer. Thy name is 
from everlasting, and there is no God beside Thee. A new 
song did they that were delivered sing to Thy name by the sea- 
shore. Together did all praise and own Thee as King, and say, 
‘Jehovah shall reign who saveth Israel.’” Compare “the Song 
of Moses,” ch. xv. 3, and “a new song,” ver. 9. 


9. They sing. Present tense, denoting the continuous, un- 
ceasing worship of heaven, or possibly, as describing their 
“office generally rather than the mere one particular case of 
its exercise ” (Alford). 


Redeem (7y0opacas). Lit., purchase, as Rev. See John iv. 
oie tse 


Us. Omit ws and supply men, as Rev. 
With Thy blood (év 76 aipari cov). Lit., “in Thy blood.” 
The preposition in is used Hebraistically of the price; the value 


of the thing purchased being contained 7m the price. 


Kindred (@vAjs). Rev., trzbe. Often in the New Testa- 
ment of the twelve tribes of Israel. 


People, nation (Aaod, éIvous). See on 1 Pet. ii. 9. 
10. Us (judas). Read avrovs them. 


Kings (Bacvrelis). Read Bacirelav a kingdom. See on 
ch. i. 6. 
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We shall reign (Bacirevoopev). Read Bactrevovaw they 
reign. Their reigning is not future, but present. 


11. Ten thousand times ten thousand (supiades pupt- 
adv). Lit., ten thousands of ten thousands. Compare Ps. 
Ixviii. 17; Dan. viii. 10. Mupsds, whence the English myriad, 
means the number ten thousand. So, literally, Acts xix. 19, 
dpyuplov pupiddas Tévte fifty-thousand preces of silver ; Lit; 
five ten-thousands. In the plural used for an unlimited num- 
ber. See Luke xii. 1; Acts xxi. 20; Heb. xii. 22; Jude 14. 


Tnousands (yuAuddes). Xvduds, a collective term like puptas, 
meaning the number one thousand, is almost invariably used 
with men in the Apocalypse. See ch. vii. 4; xi. 13. Only 
once with a material object (ch. xxi. 16). With inferior objects 
yirvor a thousand is used. See ch. xi. 3; xii. 6. These words 
are the theme of Alford’s noble hymn— 


‘* Ten thousand times ten thousand 
In sparkling raiment bright, 
The armies of the ransomed saints 
Throng up the steeps of light: 
Tis finished, all is finished, 
Their fight with death and sin ; 
Fling open wide the golden gates, 
And let the victors in.” 


12. Power, etc. Rev., “the power.” Compare the ascrip- 
tion in ch. iv. 11, on which see note, and notice that each sep- 
arate particular there has the article, while here it is attached 
only to the first, the power, the one article including all the 
particulars, as if they formed but one word. On the doxolo- 
gies, see on ch. i. 6. 


Riches (7rAodrov). Not limited to spiritual riches, but de- 
noting the fulness of every gift of God. Jas. i. 17; Acts xvii. 
25. Only here in a doxology. 


Blessing (evAoyéav). See on the kindred word evAoyntos 
blessed, 1 Pet. i. 3. 
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13. Creature (xticua). See 1 Tim. iv. 4; Jas.i.18. From 
xtivw to found. A thing founded or created. Rev., created 
thing. See on John i. 3. 


In the sea (él tis Jadacons). More accurately, “on the 
sea,” as Rev. Not ships, but creatures of the sea which have 
come up from its depths to the surface. 


Blessing (7 evAoyia). Rev. rightly, “the blessing.” All 
the particulars of the following ascription have the article. 


Honor (teu). Originally a valuing by which the price is 
fixed, hence the price itself, the thing prized, and so, generally, 
honor. See on Acts xxviii. 10. 


Power (70 xpatos). Rev., the dominion. For the different 
words for power, see on 2 Pet. ii. 11. 


14. Four and twenty. Omit. 
Worshipped. In silent adoration. 


Him that liveth forever and ever. Omit. 


CHAPTER VI. 
1. Of the seals. Add seven. 
And see. Omit. 


2. White horse. For white, see on Luke ix. 29. Horse, 
see Zech. i. 7-11; vi. 1-8. All the figures of this verse are 
those of victory. The horse in the Old Testament is the em- 
blem of war. See Job xxxix. 25; Ps. lxxvi. 6; Prov. xxi. 31; 
Ezek. xxvi. 10. So Virgil: 


“‘ But I beheld upon the grass four horses, snowy white, 
Grazing the meadows far and wide, first omen of my sight. 
Father Anchises seeth, and saith : ‘ New land and bear’st thou war ? 
For war are horses dight; so these war-threatening herd-beasts are.’” 
‘¢ Mineid,” iii., 537. 
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So Turnus, going forth to battle: 


‘* He spake, and to the roofed place now swiftly wending home, 
Called for his steeds, and merrily stood there before their foam, 
E’en those that Orithyia gave Pilumnus, gift most fair, 
Whose whiteness overpassed the snow, whose speed the winged air.” 
‘¢ #ineid,” xii. , 81-83. 


Homer pictures the horses of Rhesus as whiter than snow, and 
swift as the winds (“ Iliad,” x., 436, 437); and Herodotus, de- 
scribing the battle of Platea says: “The fight went most 
against the Greeks where Mardonius, mounted on a white 
horse, and surrounded by the bravest of all the Persians, the 
thousand picked men, fought in person ” (ix., 63). The horses 
of the Roman generals in their triumphs were white. 


Bow (rofov). See Ps. xlv. 4,5; Hab. iii. 8,9; Isa. xli. 2; 
Zech. ix. 18, 14, in which last passage the figure is that of a 
great bow which is drawn only by a great exertion of strength, 
and by placing the foot upon it. Compare Homer’s picture of 
Telemachus’ attempt to draw Ulysses’ bow: 


‘* And then he took his place 
Upon the threshold, and essayed the bow ; 
And thrice he made the attempt and thrice gave o’er.” 
“* Odyssey,” xxi., 124-25. 


The suitors propose to anoint the bow with fat in order to 
soften it. 


‘* Bring us from within 
An ample roll of fat, that we young men 
By warming and anointing may make soft 
The bow, and draw the cord and end the strife.” 
“Odyssey,” xxi., 178-80. 


A crown (o7édavos). See on ch. iv. 4. 
3. And see. Omit. 


Had opened (ivoikev). Rev., rendering the aorist more 
literally, opened. 
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4. Red (wuppos). From zip fire. Hlame-colored. Compare 
2 Kings iii. 22; Zech. i. 8. Only here and ch. xii. 3. 


To take peace from the earth. Compare Matt. x. 34; 
KXivac- 


Kill (cpdEwow). See on ch. v. 6. 


Sword (udyarpa). Compare Matt. x. 34. In Homer, a large 
knife or dirk, worn next the sword-sheath, and used to slaughter 
animals for sacrifice. Thus, “The son of Atreus, having drawn 
with his hands the knzfe (udxaspav) which hung ever by the 
great sheath of his sword, cut the hair from the heads of 
the lambs. . . . He spake, and cut the lambs’ throats 
with the pitiless brass” (‘“ Iliad,” iii., 271-292). It is used by 
the surgeon Machaon to cut out an arrow (“ Iliad,” xi., 844). 
Herodotus, Aristophanes, and Euripides use the word in the 
sense of a knife for cutting up meat. Plato, of a knife for 
pruning trees. As a weapon it appears first in Herodotus: 
“Here they (the Greeks) defended themselves to the last, such 
as still had swords, using them (vii., 225). Later of the sabre 
or bent sword, contrasted with the Epos or straight sword. 
Aristophanes uses it with the adjective usa single, for a razor, 
contrasted with pdyaipa Sdurdi, the double knife or scissors. 
This and poydata (see on Luke ii. 35) are the only words used 
in the New Testament for sword. Hidos (see above) does not 
occur. In Septuagint wayaspa of the knife of sacrifice used by 
Abraham (Gen. xxii. 6, 10). 


5. Come and see. Omit and see. 


Black. The color of mourning and famine. See Jer. iv. 
28; viii. 21; Mal. iii. 14, where mournfully is, literally, in 
black. 


Pair of balances (fvyov). Rev., a balance. Properly, any- 
thing which joins two bodies ; hence a yoke (Matt. xi.29; Acts 
xv. 10). The cross-beam of the loom, to which the warp was 
fixed; the thwarts joining the opposite sides of a ship; the 
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beam of the balance, and hence the balance itself. The judg- 
ment of this seal is scarcity, of which the balance is a symbol, 
representing the time when food is doled out by weight. See 
Lev. xxvi. 26; Ezek. iv. 16. 


6. Measure (xoiv£). Chenix. Only here in the New Testa- 
ment. A dry measure, according to some, a quart; to others 
a pint and a half. Herodotus, speaking of the provisions for 
Xerxes’ army, assigns a chcenix of corn for a man’s daily supply, 
evidently meaning a minimum allowance (vii., 187); and Thucyd- 
ides, speaking of the terms of truce between the Lacedeemoni- 
ans and the Athenians, mentions the following as one of the 
provisions: “The Athenians shall permit the Lacedemonians 
on the mainland to send to those on the island a fixed quantity 
of kneaded flour, viz., two Attic quarts (yotvxas) of barley- 
meal for each man” (iv., 16). Jowett (“Thucydides”) says that 
the chcenix was about two pints dry measure. So Arnold 
(“ Thucydides”), who adds that the allowance of two choenixes 
of barley-meal daily to a man was the ordinary allowance of 
a Spartan at the public table. See Herodotus, vi., 57. 


For a penny (Snvapiov). See on Matt. xx. 2. 


8. Pale (yAwpos). Only in the Apocalypse, except Mark 
vi. 89. Properly, greenish-yellow, like young grass or unripe 
wheat. Homer applies it to honey, and Sophocles to the sand. 
Generally, pale, pallid. Used of a mist, of sea-water, of a pale 
or bilious complexion. Thucydides uses it of the appearance 
of persons stricken with the plague (ii, 49). In Homer it is 
used of the paleness of the face from fear, and so as directly 
descriptive of fear (‘“ Iliad,” x., 376; xv., 4). Of olive wood 
(“‘ Odyssey,” ix., 320, 379) of which the bark is gray. Glad- 
stone says that in Homer it indicates rather the absence than 
the presence of definite color. In the New Testament, always 
rendered green, except here. See Mark vi. 39; Apoce. viii. 7; 
ix. 14. 


Hell. Properly, Hades. The realm of the dead personified. 
See on Matt. xvi. 18. 
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Power (efovaia). See on Mark ii. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 11. Rev., 
better, authority. 


With the sword (év foudada). Another word for sword. 
Compare ver. 4, and see on Luke ii. 35. 


With death (év Javdr@). Or pestilence. The Hebrew deber, 
pestilence, is rendered by the Greek word for death in the 
Septuagint. See Jer. xiv. 12; xxi. 7. Compare the term 
black-death applied to an Oriental plague which raged in the 
fourteenth century. 


With the beasts (id rév Inpiwv). Rev., by. The prepos- 
ition vo by is used here instead of év in or with, indicating 
more definitely the actual agent of destruction; while éy de- 
notes the element in which the destruction takes place, and 
gives a general indication of the manner in which it was 
wrought. With these four judgments compare Ezek. xiv. 21. 


9. Altar (Svotacrnpiov). See on Acts xvii. 23. The altar 
of sacrifice, as is indicated by slain; not the altar of incense. 
The imagery is from the tabernacle. Exod. xxxix. 39; xl. 29. 


Souls (yuyas). Or lives. See on 3 John 2. He saw only 
blood, but blood and life were equivalent terms to the Hebrew. 


Slain (€odaypévov). See on ch. v. 6. The law commanded 
that the blood of sacrificed animals should be poured out at the 
bottom of the altar of burnt-offering (Lev. iv. 7). 


They held (eiyov). Not held fast, but bore the testimony 
which was committed to them. 


10. They cried (&pafov). See on Mark v. 5. 


How long (és mde). Lit., wntil when. Compare Zech. i. 
12. 


O Lord (0 Seczrérns). See on 2 Pet. ii.1. Only here in the 
Apocalypse. Addressed to God rather than to Christ, and 
Vou. Il.—s2 
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breathing, as Professor Milligan remarks, “the feeling of Old 
Testament rather than of New Testament relation.” Compare 
Acts iv. 24; Jude 4. 


True (dAn9uvds). See on John i. 9; Apoc. iii. 7. 


Judge (xplvets). Originally the verb means ¢o separate ; 
thence the idea of selection: to pick out, and so to discriminate 


or judge. 


Avenge (éxduxeis). Compare Luke xviii. 3; Rom. xii. 19. 


On the earth (él ris yijs). arth, in the Apocalypse, is 
generally to be understood of the wngodly earth. 


11. White robes were given unto every one of them 
(e869ncav éxdorous otodal Neveal). The best texts read 65097 
avrois éxdat@ aon) evan there was given them to each one a 
white robe. So Rev. rod} is properly a long, flowing robe ; 
a festive garment. Compare Mark xvi. 5; Luke xv. 22; xx. 
46. 


Should rest (dvaratcwvtat). See on Matt. xi. 28; 1 Pet. 
v.14; compare ch. xiv. 13; Dan. xii. 138. Not merely rest 
from their crying for vengeance, but rest in peace. 


Fellow-servants. See Master in ver. 10. 


Should be fulfilled (wAnpécovrar). Completed in number. 
See Col. ii. 10. Some texts read mAnpdowow shall have ful- 
jilled their course. 


12. The sixth seal. ‘The Apocalypse is moulded by the 
great discourse of our Lord upon ‘the last things’ which has 
been preserved for us in the first three Gospels (Matt. xxiv. 4— 
xxv.; Mark xiii. 5-37; Luke xxi. 8-36 ; compare xvii. 20-37). 
The parallelism between the two is, to a certain extent, ac- 
knowledged by all inquirers, and is indeed, in many respects, 
so obvious, that it can hardly escape the notice of even the ord- 
inary reader. Let any one compare, for example, the account 
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of the opening of the sixth seal with the description of the end 
(Matt. xxiv. 29, 30), and he will see that the one is almost a 
transcript of the other. It is remarkable that we find no ac- 
count of this discourse in the Gospel of St. John; nor does it 
seem as sufficient explanation of the omission that the later 
Evangelist was satisfied with the records of the discourse al- 
ready given by his predecessors ” (Milligan). 


Earthquake (ceicyos). Lit., shaking. Used also of a tem- 
pest. See on Matt. viii. 24, and compare Matt. xxiv. 7. The 
word here is not necessarily confined to shaking the earth. In 
Matt. xxiv. 29, it is predicted that the powers of the heavens 
shall be shaken (carevIjcovrat, see on Luke xxi. 26). Here 
also the heaven is removed (ver. 14). _Compare Heb. xii. 26, 
where the verb cet to shake (kindred with cevcpos) is used. 


Black as sackcloth of hair (uédas ws odxKos tpiywvos). 
Compare Matt. xxiv. 29; Isa. 1.3; xiii. 10; Jer. iv. 23; Ezek. 
xxxlil. 7,8; Joel ii. 31; i1.15; Amos viii. 9,10; Mic. iii. 6. 
For sackcloth, see on Luke x. 13. 


The moon (7 cedjvn). Add 6rAn whole. Rev., the whole 
moon. 


13. Untimely figs (oAvvIous). Better, as Rev., wnripe. 
Compare Matt. xxiv. 32; Isa. xxxiv. 4. Only here in the 
New Testament. 


14. Departed (a7eywpic3n). The verb means ¢o separate, 
sever. Rev., was removed. 


Scroll (Bufriov). See on Luke iv. 17. Compare Isa. xxxiv. 4. 
Mountain and island. Compare Matt. xxiv. 35; Nahum i. 5. 
15. Of the earth. See on ver. 10. 


Great men (peyoTaves).  Rev., princes. See on high 
captains, Mark vi. 21. 
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Chief captains (yAdapyo.). See on Mark vi. 21, ana on 
centurion, Luke vii. 2. 


The mighty (oi Svvarol). The best texts read ot ioyupol. 
Rev., the strong. For the difference in meaning, see on the 


kindred words dvvayus and loyvs might and power, 2 Pet. ii. 11. 


Every free man. Omit every, and read as Rev., every bond- 
man and free man. 


In the dens (eis 7a omndata). Rev., caves. The preposi- 
tion e¢s ¢nto implies running for shelter into. 


Rocks (7érpas). See on Matt. xvi. 18. 
16. Said (Aéyouvow). Lit., say. So Rev. 
Fallon us. Compare Hosea x. 8; Luke xxiii. 30. 


Wrath (dpyjjs). Denoting a deep-seated wrath. See on John 
iii. 36. 


17. The great day (%) yuépa 7) peydAn). Lit., the day, the 
great (day). For the construction, see on 1 John iv. 9. 


Is come (7AJev). Lit., came. 


Shall be able to stand (Svvatau oraSjvar). Rev., rightly, 
ts able. Compare Nahum i. 6; Mal. iii. 2. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1. These things (tadra). Read todo this. 


Holding (kparotvras). Holding fast or jirmly. See on 
Mark vii. 3; Acts iii. 11. 
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2. East (avatodrjs jAlov). Rev., more literally, the sunris- 
ing. See on Matt. ii. 2; Luke i. 78. Compare Ezek. xliii. 2. 


The four angels. Compare Matt. xxiv. 31. 


3. In their foreheads. Compare Exod. xxviii. 36-38 ; 
Ezek. ix. 4. 


4. An hundred and forty and four thousand. Not liter- 
ally, but the number symbolical of fixedness and full comple- 
tion (12x12). The interpretations, as usual, vary greatly, di- 
viding generally into two great classes: one holding that only 
Jews are meant, the other including the whole number of the 
elect both Jew and Gentile. Of the former class some regard 
the sealed as representing Jewish believers chosen out of the 
literal Israel. Others add to this the idea of these as forming 
the nucleus of glorified humanity to which the Gentiles are 
joined. Others again regard them as Jews reserved by God 
until Antichrist comes, to maintain in the bosom of their nation 
a true belief in Jehovah and His law, like the seven thousand 
in the days of Elijah. 

The interpretation of the latter class seems entitled to the 
greater weight. According to the Apocalyptic usage, Jewish 
terms are “ christianized and heightened in their meaning, and 
the word “Israel” is to be understood of all Christians, the 
blessed company of all faithful people, the true Israel of God.” 
See Rom. ii. 28, 29; ix. 6,7; Gal. vi. 16; Philip. iii. 3. The city 
of God, which includes all believers, is designated by the Jewish 
name, New Jerusalem. In ver. 3, the sealed are designated 
generally as the servants of God. In ch. xiv. the one hundred 
and forty-four thousand sealed are mentioned after the descrip- 
tion of the enemies of Christ, who have reference to the whole 
Church of Christ ; and the mention of the sealed is followed 
by the world-wide harvest and vintage of the earth. The one 
hundred and forty-four thousand in ch. xiv., have the Father’s 
name written in their foreheads; and in ch. xxii. 4, add the in- 
habitants of the New Jerusalem are so marked. In ch. xxi. 12, 
the twelve tribes include all believers. The mark of Satan 
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which is in the forehead, is set upon a//J his servants without 
distinction of race. See ch. xiii. 16,17; xiv. 9; xvi. 2; xix. 
20; xx. 4. The plagues threaten both Jews and Gentiles, as 
the sealing protects all. 


9. |saw. This vision belongs to heaven, while the sealing 
took place on earth. 


Arrayed (repsBeBrnuévas). See on ch. iii. 5. 
Robes. See on ch. vi. 11. 


‘‘The ancient scriptures and the new 
The mark establish, and this shows it me, 
Of all the souls whom God hath made His friends. 
Isaiah saith that each one garmented 
In His own land shall be with twofold garments, * 
And his own land is this delightful life. 
Thy brother, too,¢ far more explicitly, 
There where he treateth of the robes of white, 
This revelation manifests to us.” 

Dante, ‘‘ Paradiso,” xxv., 88-96. 


Palms (goivexes). Properly, palm-trees, but used here of 
palm-branches. Not a heathen but a Jewish image drawn 
probably from the Feast of Tabernacles. See on John vii. 2. 


10. Cried. The correct reading is xpafovow they cry. So 
Rey. 


Salvation. The praise of salvation, ascribing salvation to 
God. 


11. Stood (éorHxecav). Rev., more correctly, were standing. 
The tense is the pluperfect, used in this verb as an imperfect. 


12. Blessing, etc. On the doxologies, see on ch. i. 6. 





——a 


*Dante’s reference is to Isa. lxi. 7, where, however, there is no reference 
to garments, but merely to a double compensation. 
¢ John. 
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13. Answered. In the sense of taking up speech in con- 
nection with some given occasion, as Matt. xi. 25. See also on 
John ii, 18. 


What are these, etc. The Rev., properly, follows the Greek 
order, which places first “‘ These which are arrayed in the white 
robes, who are they?” emphatic and indicating the natural order 
of the thought as it presents itself to the inquirer. For what, 
render who, as Rev. 


14. I said (elpnxa). Lit., J have sard. Rev., renders by the 
present, J say. See on cried. John i. 15. 


Sir («dpte). Add pov my, and render, as Rev., my Lord. 
An address of reverence as to a heavenly being. See on Matt. 
SxL 3: 


Which came (oi épyopuevor). The present participle. Hence, 
as Rev., which come. 


Out of great tribulation (é« tis Idtbews THs peyddns). 
Lit., out of the tribulation, the great (tribulation). Rev., prop- 
erly, gives the force of the article, “the great.” See on Matt. 
xiii. 21. 


Have washed (é7Avvav). The aorist tense. Rev., correctly, 
they washed. Only here and Luke v. 2, on which see note. 
For the New Testament words for washing, see on Acts xvi. 33. 


Made them white. Compare Isa. i. 18; Ps. li. 7; Mark 
ix. 8. Milligan remarks that robes are the expression of char- 
acter, and compares the word habit used of dress. 


15. Therefore. Because of this washing. 
Before the throne. Compare Eph. v. 27. 


Serve (Aatpevoucw). See on Lukei. 74. In scripture the 
verb never expresses any other service but that of the true God, 
or of the gods of heathenism. 
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Temple (va@). Or sanctuary. See on Matt. iv. 5. 


Dwell (cxnvdcer). From cxnvi a tent or tabernacle. Hence 
better, as Rev., shall spread His tabernacle. See on John i. 14, 
and compare Lev. xxvi. 11; Isa. iv. 5, 6; Ezek. xxxvii. 27. 


16. They shall hunger no more, etc. Compare Isa. xlix. 
10. 


Heat (xadua). In Isa. xlix. 10, the word xavowv the scorch- 
ing wind or strocco is used. See on Matt. xx. 12; Jas. i. 11. 


17. In the midst (avd pecov). See on ch. v. 6. 


Shall feed (vroswavet). See on shall be shepherd of, Matt. ii. 
6; Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2. Compare Ps. xxiii. 1. 


Shall lead (odnyjoes). See on Luke vi. 39. 


Living fountains of waters (écas myyas bddtwv). For 
the participle deveng, read Swis of life, and render as Rev., 
Jountains of waters of life. Compare Ps. xxiii. 2. In the 
Greek order, of life stands first as emphatic. 


All tears (av ddxpuov). Rev., correctly, every tear. Com- 
pare Isa, xxv. 8. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. When (ére). Read éray, the indefinite particle with the 
indicative mood. For a similar construction, see Mark xi. 19 
(correct reading). Alford observes that it occurs in the open- 
ing of this seal only, giving it an indefiniteness which does not 
belong to any of the rest. 


There was (éyévero). More literally, came to pass. Rev., 
there followed. 


About (@s). A usual form of expression with John. See 
John i. 39; vi. 19; xi. 18. 
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2. Stood (éorjxacw). Rev., correctly, stand. 
Trumpets (cddzruyyes). See on ch. i. 10. 


3. At the altar (é7 ro Sucvacrijpiov). The best texts read 
Suvoacrtnpiov, which justifies the Rev., “ over the altar.’ For 
altar, see on ch. vi. 9. Interpreters differ as to whether the 
altar meant is the brazen altar, as in ch. vi. 9, or the altar of 
incense, a8 in ch. ix.13. There seems to he no reason for 
changing the reference from the brazen altar (see on ch. vi. 9), 
especially as both altars are mentioned in this verse. The offic- 
iating priest in the tabernacle or temple took the fire for his 
censer from the brazen altar, and then offered the incense upon 
the golden altar. 


Censer. See on ch. v. 8. 


Incense. See on ch. v. 8. 


Offer it with the prayers (Seon tais mpocevyais).  Lit., 
should give it unto the prayers. Rev., add it unto the prayers. 
So that the prayers and the incense might ascend together. 
IIpocevyy is always used of prayer to God. 


Golden altar. The altar of incense. Exod. xxx. 1-6; xxxix. 
38. 


4. Which came with the prayers. An awkward render- 
ing, followed by Rev., though with the omission of the italicized 
which came. The construction is avé8n went up, with the dative 
case, to the prayers. ‘The ascending smoke had reference to 
the prayers, was designed to accompany them and render them 
more acceptable” (Winer). 


Of the saints (tav aylwv). See on Acts xxvi. 10. 
5. Took (ciAndev). Lit., hath taken. So Rev., in margin. 


With the fire (€« tod zrupos). Lit., “ from or out of the fire,” 
2.€é., the coals or hot ashes. For é« out of, see on ch. ii. 7. 
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Cast it into the earth. See Ezek. x. 2; Luke xii. 49. 


6. To sound (iva cadricwow). Lit., that they should blow 
the trumpets. Raised their trumpets to their mouths in act to 
blow. 


7. The first angel. Omit angel. 


Hail and fire mingled with blood (ydAafa cai rip pepty- 
péva aiwate). Insert év in before aiwars blood. Instead of 
“with blood” as A. V., and Rev., we should render “7m blood.” 
The hailstones and tire-balls fell in a shower of blood. Com- 
pare the account of the plague of fire and hail in Egypt (Exod. 
ix. 24) to which the reference is here, where the Septuagint 
reads and there was hail and the fire flaming wn the hail. Com- 
pare Joel ii. 30. 


And the third part of the earth was burnt up. This is 
added by the best texts. 


Green (xAwpos). See on pale, ch. vi. 8. 


8. As it were (as). Not a mountain, but a fiery mass so 
large as to resemble one. 


Blood. Reminding of the first plague in Egypt (Exod. vii. 
20, 21). 


9. Life (uvxdas). See on 3 John 2. 

Ships (7rAotwv). See on Luke v. 2. 

10. Lamp (Aaprras). Rev., torch. See on ch. iv. 5. 

11. Wormwood (du9os). Used metaphorically in the Old 
Testament of the idolatry of Israel (Deut. xxix. 18); of calam- 


ty and sorrow (Jer. ix. 15; xxiii. 15; Lam. iii. 15,19); of 
false judgment (Amos v. 7). 
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13. An angel (€vos dyyédov). For angel read derob eagle. 
Lit., one eagle. The eagle is a symbol of vengeance in Deut. 
xxviii. 49; Hos. viii. 1; Hab. i. 8. 


Mid heaven (ecoupavnware). Only in the Apocalypse, 
here, xiv. 6; xix.17. It means, properly, the meridian, the 
highest point in the heavens which the sun occupies at noon: 
not the space between heaven and earth. 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. Fall (aremrtwxora). Lit., fallen. The star had fallen 
before and is seen as fallen. Rev., properly, construes star 
with from heaven instead of with fallen. Compare Isa. xiv. 12 ; 
Luke x. 18. 


Of the bottomless pit (rod dpéatos THs ABvocov). Rev., 
of the pit of the abyss. See on John iv. 6, and compare Luke 
xiv. 5. It is not however a pit that is locked, but the long shaft 
leading to the abyss, like a well-shaft, which, in the East, is 
oftener covered and locked. 


2. Smoke of a great furnace. Compare Gen. xix. 28; 
Exod. xix. 18; Matt. xiii. 42, 50. 


3. Locusts (axpides). The idea of this plague is from the 
eighth plague in Egypt (Exod. x. 14, 15). Compare the de- 
scription of a visitation of locusts in Joel ii. There are three 
Hebrew words in the Old Testament which appear to mean 
locust, probably signifying different species. Only this word 
is employed in the New Testament. Compare Matt. iii. 4; 
Mark i. 6. 


Scorpions. See Ezek. ii.6; Luke x. 19; xi. 12. Shaped 
like a lobster, living in damp places, under stones, in clefts of 
walls, cellars, etc. The sting is in the extremity of the tail. 
The sting of the Syrian scorpion is not fatal, though very pain- 
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ful. The same is true of the West Indian scorpion. Thomson 
says that those of North Africa are sa¢d to be larger, and that 
their poison frequently causes death. The wilderness of Sinai 
is especially alluded to as being inhabited by scorpions at the 
time of the Exodus (Deut. viii. 15); and to this very day they 
are common in the same district. A part of the mountains 
bordering on Palestine in the south was named from these 
Akrabbim, Akrab being the Hebrew for scorpion. 


4. Green. See on ch. vi. 8. 


Men which (avIpazrovs ot'rives). The double relative denotes 
the class. Rev., such men as have, ete. 


5. They should be tormented (SacavucIaow). See on 
torments, Matt. iv. 24. 


Striketh (zaioy). Dr. Thomson says that the scorpion can- 
not strike sideways. All accounts agree as to the fearful pain 
from its sting. 


6. Men. Rather, the men: those tormented. 


Shall desire (éauduuncovow). °*Emi has the force of vehe- 
mently, earnestly. 


Shall flee (pedEera). Read devyer flecth. AEschylus says: 
“Not justly do mortals hate death, since it is the greatest de- 
liverance from their many woes” (“ Fragment”). Herodotus 
relates the address of Artabanus to Xerxes, when the latter 
wept on beholding his vast armament. “There is no man, 
whether it be here among this multitude or elsewhere, who is 
so happy as not to have felt the wish—I will not say once, but 
full many a time—that he were dead rather than alive. Ca- 
lamities fall upon us, sicknesses vex and harass us, and make 
life, short though it be, to appear long. So death, through the 
wretchedness of our life, is a most sweet refuge to our race” 
(vii., 46). 
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7. Shapes (opovepara). Lit., likenesses. 


Horses. Compare Joel ii. 4. The likeness of a locust to a 
horse, especially to a horse equipped with armor, is so striking 
that the insect is named in German Heupferd hay-horse, and 
in Italian cawaletta little horse. 


Crowns. Not actual crowns, but as crowns. Milligan re- 
marks that any yellow brilliancy about the head of the insect 
is a sufficient foundation for the figure. 


As the faces of men. There is a distant resemblance to 
the human countenance in the face of the locust. Men (av9pa- 
mov) is to be taken not as distinguishing sex, but in the generic 
sense: human faces. 


8. Hair of women. The antenne of the locust. There is 
said to be an Arabic proverb in which the antenne of locusts 
are compared to girls’ hair. 


Teeth of lions. Compare Joel. i. 6. 


9. Breastplates. The breast of the locust resembles the 
plates of a horse’s armor. 


Sound of their wings. Olivier, a French writer, says: “It 
in difficult to express the effect produced on us by the sight of 
the whole atmosphere filled on all sides and to a great height 
by an innumerable quantity of these insects, whose flight was 
slow and uniform, and whose noise resembled that of rain.” 
For a graphic description of their numbers and ravages, see 
Thomson, “Land and Book, Central Palestine and Pheenicia,” 
295-302. 


Of chariots of many horses. That is, of many-horsed 
chariots. The Rev., by the insertion of a comma, apparently 
takes the two clauses as parallel: the sound of charvots, (the 


sound) of many horses. 
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Tails like unto scorpions. The comparison with the in- 
sect as it exists in nature fails here, though Smith’s “ Bible Dic- 
tionary ” gives a picture of a species of locust, the Acredium 
Lineola, a species commonly sold for food in the markets of 
Bagdad, which has a sting in the tail. 


Stings («évrpa). Originally any sharp point. A goad. See 
on pricks, Acts xxvi. 14. Plato uses it of the peg of a top 
(“‘ Republic,” 436). Herodotus of an instrument of torture. 
Democedes, the Crotoniat physician, having denied his knowl- 
edge of medicine to Darius, Darius bade his attendants “bring 
the scourges and pricking-irons xévtpa,” (ili., 80). Sophocles 
of the buckle-tongues with which Cidipus put out his eyes. 


‘© Woe, woe, and woe again ! 
How through me darts the throb these clasps (kévrpwv) have caused.” 
‘‘ Gidipus Tyrannus,” 1318. 


Of the spur of a cock, the quill of a porcupine, and the stings 
of insects. 

For the A. V., there were stings im ther tails, read as Rev., 
and stings; and in their tails is their power to hurt. 


11. They had a king over them (€yovow é¢’ avtav Bac- 
tAéa). Render, as Rev., they have over them as king. Compare 
Prov. xxx. 27. Hence distinguished from the natural locusts. 


In Hebrew (‘Efpaiori). Used only by John. Compare 
John v. 2; xix. 13, 17, 20; Apoc. xvi. 16. 


Abaddon. Meaning destruction. Compare Job xxvi. 6; 
xxvilil. 22; Prov. xv. 11. Here the Destroyer, as is evident 
from the Greek equivalent “AroAdtav Apollyon destroyer. 
Perdition is personified. It is after John’s manner to give the 
Hebrew with the Greek equivalent. Compare John i. 38, 42; 
iv. 255; ix. 7; xi. 16, ete. 


12. The first woe (7 ovai 9 ula). Lit., the one woe. 


13. A voice (pwvyy piav). Lit., one voice. 
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Altar. See on ch. viii. 3. 
14. In the great river (é7/). Rev., more correctly, aé. 


Euphrates. The Euphrates was known as the great River, 
the Rewer, the Flood. It rises in the mountains of Armenia, 
breaks through the Taurus range, and runs south and southeast 
until it joins the Tigris in lower Babylonia. Its total length 
is from 1,600 to 1,800 miles, and it is navigable for small craft 
twelve hundred miles from its mouth. It was the boundary- 
line of Israel on the northeast (Gen. xv. 18; Deut. i. 7; Josh. 
1.4. Compare 2 Sam. viii. 83-8; 1 Kings iv. 21). It thus 
formed the natural defence of the chosen people against the 
armies of Assyria. The melting of the mountain snows causes 
an annual flood, beginning in March and increasing until May. 
These floods became an emblem of the judgments inflicted by 
God upon Israel by means of Babylon and Assyria. The brook 
of Shiloah which flowed past Zion and Moriah was a type of 
the temple and of its mighty and gracious Lord; and the re- 
fusal of allegiance to God by the chosen people is represented 
as their rejection of the waters of Shiloah which flow softly, 
and their punishment therefor by the bringing in of the waters 
of the mighty and great river (Isa. vill. 5-8; compare Jer. 
xvii. 13). To the prophets the Euphrates was the symbol of 
all that was disastrous in the divine judgments. 


15. For an hour and a day and a month and a year. 
This rendering is wrong, since it conveys the idea that the four 
periods mentioned are to be combined as representing the 
length of the preparation or of the continuance of the plague. 
But it is to be noted that neither the article nor the preposition 
are repeated before day and month and year. The meaning is 
that the angels are prepared unto the howr appointed by God, 
and that this hour shall fall in its appointed day and month 
and year. 


16. Of the horsemen (rod (m7xod). Singular number, like 
the English the horse or the cavalry. 
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Two hundred thousand thousand (vo pupiddes wvpiddwv). 
Lit., two ten-thousands of ten-thousands. See on ch. v. 11. 
Rev., twece ten-thousand times ten-thousand. Compare Ps. 
Ixviii. 17; Dan. vii. 10; Heb. xii. 22; Jude 14. 


17. Thus (odtws). After this manner. 


In the vision (€v 7H opdce:). Or “in my vision.” See on 
Acts ii.17. The reference to sight may be inserted because of 
LI heard in ver. 16. 


Of fire (7upivous). Rev., “as of fire.” Fiery red. 


Of jacinth (vaxw3tvous). ‘TaxwIos hyacinth is the name of 
a flower and also of a precious stone. The noun occurs only 
Apoc. xxi. 20, and the adjective only here. According to 
classical mythology, the flower sprang up from the blood of Hy- 
acinthus, a beautiful Spartan youth, who was accidentally killed 
during a game of quoits. It was thought by some that the let- 
ters AI, AI, the exclamation of woe, could be traced on the 
petals, while others discovered the letter Y, the initial letter of 
‘Taxwos. The story of the slaying of Hyacinthus is told by 
Ovid. 


“Lo, the blood 
Which, on the ground outpoured, had stained the sod, 
Is blood no more. Brighter than Tyrian dye, 
Like to the lily’s shape a flower appears, 
Purple in hue as that is silvery white. 
Nor yet does such memorial content 
Phoebus Apollo at whose word it rose. 
Upon its leaves he writes his own laments, 
And on the flower forever stands inscribed 
Al, AI.” 


‘‘ Metamorphoses,” x., 175 sqq. 


As a stone, it is identified by some with the sapphire. As to 
color, the hyacinth of the Greeks seems to have comprehended 
the iris, gladiolus, and larkspur. Hence the different accounts 
of its color in classical writings, varying from red to black. A 
dull, dark blue seems to be meant here. 
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Of brimstone (Sevwders). Perhaps light yellow, such a color 
as would be produced by the settling fumes of brimstone. 


Of the horses. In the Bible the horse is always referred to 
in connection with war, except Isa. xxviii. 28, where it is men- 
tioned as employed in threshing, the horses being turned loose 
in the grain as in the Italian ¢riglia. The magnificent descrip- 
tion in Job xxxix. 19-25 applies to the war-horse. He is dis- 
tinguished, not so much for his speed and utility as for his 
strength (see Ps. xxxiii. 17; cxlvii. 10), and the word addir 
strong is used as an equivalent for a horse (Jer. viii. 16; xlvii. 
3). The Hebrews, as a pastoral race, did not need the horse 5 
and, for a long time after their settlement in Canaan, dispensed 
with it, partly because of the hilly nature of the country, which 
allowed the use of chariots only in certain places (Judges i. 19), 
and partly because of the prohibition in Dent. xvii. 16. Accord- 
ingly they hamstrung the horses of the Canaanites (Josh. xi. 6, 9). 
The great supply of horses was effected by Solomon through his 
connection with Egypt. See 1 Kings iv. 26. 


Proceedeth fire and smoke. Compare Virgil. 


“Then, if the sound of arms he hear from far, 
Quiet he cannot stand, but pricks his ears, 
Trembles in every limb, and snorting, rolls 
The gathered fire beneath his nostrils wide.” 
“¢ Georgics,” iii,, 83-85. 


Also Job xxxix. 20: “the glory of his nostrils is terrible.” 


18. These three. Add maAnyav plagues, on which see on 
Mark iii. 10; Luke x. 30. 


19. Their power (éfovelas avrav). Read é£oucla tov trop 
the power of the horses. 


Like unto serpents. “Long, smooth, subtle, clasping their 
victim in an embrace from which he cannot escape” (Milligan). 
As one of the innumerable fantasies of Apocalyptic exposition 
may be cited that of Elliott (‘Hore Apocalyptice”) who finds 
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a reference to the horse tails, the symbols of authority of the 
Turkish pashas. 


20. Repented not of the works (ovre petevdnoay ex Tar 
epyav). Lit., “out of the works.” The preposition é« out of 
with repent, denotes a moral change involving an abandonment 
of evil works. See on Matt. iii. 2; xxi. 29. 


Works of their hands. Not their course of life, but the 
idols which their hands had made. Compare Deut. iv. 28; Ps. 
exxxiv. 15; Acts vii. 4. 


Devils (Saiudvua). More properly, demons. See on Mark 
i. 84. Compare 1 Cor. x. 20; 1 Tim. iv. 1. 


See, hear, walk. Compare Dan. v. 23. 


21. Sorceries (fappaxevdv). Only here, ch. xviii. 23; and 
Gal. v. 20, where dappaxeta sorcertes, A. V., witchcraft is enum- 
erated among the “ works of the flesh.” Used in the Septuagint 
of the Egyptian sorceries (Exod. vii. 22. Of Babylon, Isa. xlvii. 
9,12). From ¢dppaxov a drug, and thence @ poison, an en- 
chantment. Plato says: ‘“‘ There are two kinds of poisons used 
among men which cannot clearly be distinguished. There is 
one kind of poison which injures bodies by the use of other 
bodies according to a natural law . . . but there is an- 
other kind which injures by sorceries and incantations and 
magic bonds, as they are termed, and induces one class of men 
to injure another as far as they can, and persuades others that 
they, above all persons, are liable to be injured by the powers 
of the magicians. Now it is not easy to know the nature of 
all these things; nor if a man do know can he readily persuade 
others of his belief. And when men are disturbed at the sight 
of waxen images, fixed either at the doors, or in a place where 
three ways meet, or in the sepulchres of parents, there is no use 
of trying to persuade them that they should despise all such 
things, because they have no certain knowledge about them. 
But we must have a law in two parts concerning poisoning, in 
whichever of the two ways the attempt is made; and we must 
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entreat and exhort and advise men not to have recourse to such 
practices, by which they scare the multitude out of their wits, 
as if they were children, compelling the legislator and the judge 
to heal the fears which the sorcerer arouses, and to tell them, 
in the first place, that he who attempts to poison or enchant 
others knows not what he is doing, either as regards the body 
(unless he have a knowledge of medicine) or as regards his 
enchantments, unless he happens to be a prophet or diviner” 
(‘‘ Laws,” xi., 933). 


CHAPTER: X. 


1. A cloud. The expression occurs seven times in the 
Apocalypse, and in all of them is connected with the Son of 
an. 


Rainbow. See on ch. iv. 3. 


Pillars of fire. Compare ch. i. 15. 


2. In his hand (év). The roll of Ch. v. was on the hand 
(éré, see ch. v. 1), being too large to be grasped within it. The 
roll was on the right hand; the little book is in the left. See 
on ver. 5. 


3. Cried (éxpatev). See on Mark v. 5. 
As when. The when of A. V. is unnecessary. 


Roareth (uvxarav). Only here in the New Testament. Peter 
uses wpvouat for the voice of the lion. See on1 Pet. v.8. The 
verb here is originally applied to the lowing of cattle, expressing 
the sound, moo-ka-omai. Both Aristophanes and Theocritus use 
it of the roar of the lion, and the former of thunder. Homer, 
of the ring of the shield and the hissing of meat on the spit. 


Seven thunders. The Jews were accustomed to speak of 
thunder as “the seven voices.” Compare the sevenfold “ voice 
of the Lord,” Ps. xxix. 
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‘As usual, interpretation has run wild as to the seven thunders. 
Asa few illustrations may be cited Vitringa, the seven crusades ; 
Daubuz, the seven kingdoms which received the Reformation ; 
Elliott, the bull fulminated against Luther from the seven-hilled 
city, etc. 


2 


4. To write. According to the injunction in ch. i. 11. 


5. His hand. Add tip SeEvav the right, and see on ver. 2. 
On lifting the hand in swearing, see Gen. xiv. 22; Exod. vi. 8 
(margin) ; Deut. xxxii. 40. 


6. Sware by (®pocev ev).  Lit., “ sware im,” a Hebrew 
idiom. 

Should be time no longer (xpdvos ov éorat ert). Rev., 
correctly, shall be, etc. The meaning is not, as popularly un- 
derstood, that time shall cease to exist, but that there shall be 
no more delay (so Rev., in margin) before the fulfilment of the 
divine purposes respecting the Church on earth. Possibly with 
allusion to the ery how long (ch. vi. 10). 


7. Shall begin to sound (uéArAy carmifew). Wrong. Rev., 
correctly, when he is about to sound. 


The mystery (7d puornpuov). See on Matt. xing: 


Declared (ednyyé\ucev). The word used of declaring the 
good news of salvation. Here of declaring the mystery of the 
kingdom. 


8. Spake unto me. Render, as Rev., “JT heard it again 
speaking.” 


9. | went (d99ov). The preposition a7r6 has the force of 
away. I went away from the place where I was standing. 


Eat it up. Compare Hzek. iii. 1-3; Jer. xv. 16. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
1. Arod. See on ch. ii. 27. 


And the angel stood. Omit. The insertion of these words 
furnishes a subject for the agreement of the participle Aéywyr,. 
which is irregular in construction. Literally the correct text 
reads, “there was given me a reed, saying.” Accordingly 
Wordsworth refers the speech to the reed as an inspired med- 
ium of speech. Rev., better, and one said. 


The temple (tov vaov). See on Matt. iv. 5. 


The altar. Of incense, as that alone stood in the sacred 
place. 


Them that worship. Note the peculiar expression, meas- 
uring the worshippers with a reed. 


2. The court which is without the temple. Not merely 
the outer court, or Court of the Gentiles, but including all that 
is not within the vads, the Holy and Most Holy places. 


Leave out (é«Bare é&w). Lit., throw out, i.e., of the meas- 
urement. 


Unto the Gentiles (Tots é9vecw). See on Luke ii. 32. 
Rev., nations. 


Forty and two months. A period which appears in three 
forms in the Apocalypse: forty-two months (ch. xiii. 5) ; twelve- 
hundred and siaty days (ver. 3, ch. xii. 6); @ time, times and 
half a time, or three years and a half (xii., 14, compare Dan. 
vii. 25; xii. 7). 


3. Power. Omit. 
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Two witnesses. The reader may profitably consult on this 
point the lectures of Professor Milligan on the Revelation of 
St. John. He maintains that the conception of the Apocalypse 
is powerfully moulded by John’s recollections of the life of 
Jesus; that there is a close parallelism between the Apocalypse 
and the delineation of the life of Christ contained in the fourth 
Gospel; and that the Apocalypse is, in the deeper conceptions 
which pervade it, a repetition of the Gospel. See pp. 59-69. 


They shall prophesy (zpopntevcovow). See on prophet, 
Luke vii. 26. Commonly explained of preaching repentance, 
though some take it in the later sense of foretelling future 
events. 


Clothed in sackcloth. The garb of preachers of repent- 
ance. Compare Isa. xxii. 12; Jer. iv. 8; Jonah iii. 5; Matt. 
iii. 4. For sackcloth see on Luke x. 13. 


4. Two olive trees. See Zech. iv. 

Candlesticks. See Zech. iv., and note on Matt. v. 15. 
The God. Read xupiou the Lord. Compare Zech. iv. 14. 
5. Fire proceedeth. Compare 2 Kings i. 10; Jer. v. 14. 


6. To shut up the heaven. As Elijah, 1 Kings xvii. 1; 
Luke iv. 25; Jas. v. 17. 


That it rain not (va un Bpéxn veros). Lit., that the rain 
may not wet. 


To turn them into blood. Compare Exod, vii. 19. 


To smite (ward&a:). Used by John only in the Apocalypse, 
here and xix. 15. Compare Matt. xxvi. 31; Mark xiv. 27; 
Luke xxii. 49, 50; Acts xii. 7, 28. 


With all plagues (don mAnyn). Singular number. Rev., 
correctly, with every plague. See on Mark iii.10. Not merely 
with the plagues with which Moses smote Egypt. 
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7. The beast (Inpéov). Wild beast. See on ch. iv. 6. A 
different word from that wrongly translated beast, ch. iv. 6, 7; 
v. 6, etc. Compare ch. xiii. 1; xvii. 8, and see Dan. vii. 


Bottomless pit (a@8vcaov). See on ch. ix. 1. 


8. Dead bodies (7rwpara). Read rra@pa carcase. See on 
Matt. xxiv. 28; Mark xv. 45. 


In the street (€7i tis wAatelas). Lit., “wpon the street.” 
See on Luke xiv. 21. 


The great city. Jerusalem is never called by this name. 
Different expositors refer it to Rome or Babylon. Milligan 
to Jerusalem. 


Spiritually (vevpatixas). Typically or allegorically. Com- 
pare 1 Cor. x. 3, 4. 


Our Lord. Read avrav their for jyov our. 


9. Shall see (BrAefoucw). Read Brérovew do men look 
(Rev.), and see on John i. 29. 


Shall not suffer (ovx adjcovow). Read adiovaw do not 


suffer. 


To be put in graves (reIfjvar eis pvjpata). Read pra 
a tomb, as Rev. Compare Gen. xxiii. 4; Isa. xiv. 19, 20. 


10. Shall rejoice (yapodcuw). Read yaipovary, present tense, 
rejouce. 


Shall make merry (evppavIjcovtm). Read eddppaivovrar, 
present tense, make merry ; and for the word see note on fared 


sumptuously, Luke xvi. 19. 


Shall send gifts. Ason a day of festival. See Neh. viii 
10, 12. 
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Tormented (¢Bacducav). See on vexed, 2 Pet. ii. 8, and 
on Matt. iv. 23, 24. 


11. Spirit of life (vedpa fens). Rev., breath. See on John 
ili. 8. 


Entered into them. Compare Ezek. xxxvii. 1-10. 
Saw (Jewpotvras). See on John i. 18. 
13. Earthquake. See on ch. vi. 12. 


Of men (ovouata avIporwv). Lit., names of men. See on 
ch. iii. 4. 

Gave glory to the God of heaven. The phrase signifies 
not conversion, nor repentance, nor thanksgiving, but recogni- 
teon, which is its usual sense in scripture. Compare Josh. vii. 
19 (Sept.). John ix. 24; Acts xii. 23; Rom. iv. 20. 


15. The kingdoms—are become (éyévovto ai Bactneiat). 
Read éyévero 7) Batra, the kingdom—is become. 


Of our Lord, etc. Compare Ps. ii. 2-9. 
17. O Lord God, etc. See on ch. iv. 8 
And art to come. Omit. 

Hast taken to Thee. Omit to Thee. 


18. Were angry (dpy/cIncav). See on wrath, John iii. 36 
Compare Ps. ii. 1. 


The time (0 xacpos). See on Matt. xii. 1. 
Reward (uo90v). See on 2 Pet. ii. 13. 
Destroy (Siapdeipar). Also to corrupt. 


Which destroy (rods d:apIeipovras). Or, the destroyers. 
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19. The temple (6 vacs). The sanctuary. Compare ver. 1, 
and see on Matt. iv. 5. 


In heaven. Join with temple of God, as Rev., instead of 
with opened, as A. V. 


The ark of His covenant (1) «Bwrds rijs Sua Sens avrov), 
KiBwrds ark, meaning generally any wooden box or chest. 
Used of the ark in the tabernacle only here and Heb. ix. 4. 
Elsewhere of Noah’s ark. See Matt. xxiv. 38; Luke xvii. 27; 
Heb. xi. 7; 1 Pet. iii. 20. For covenant, see note on testa- 
ment, Matt. xxvi. 28. This is the last mention in scripture of 
the ark of the covenant. It was lost when the temple was de- 
stroyed by the Chaldeans (2 Kings xxv. 10), and was wanting 
in the second temple. Tacitus says that Pompey “ by right of 
conquest entered the temple. Thenceforward it became gen- 
erally known that the habitation was empty and the sanctuary 
unoccupied, no representation of the deity being found within 
it” (“ History,” v., 9). According to Jewish tradition Jeremiah 
had taken the ark and all that the Most Holy Place contained, 
and concealed them, before the destruction of the temple, in a 
cave at Mount Sinai, whence they are to be restored to the 
temple in the days of Messiah. 


Lightnings and voices, etc. “The solemn salvos, so to 
speak, of the artillery of heaven, with which each series of 
Visions is concluded.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


1. Wonder (cnpeiov). Better, as Rev., sign. See on Matt. 
xxiv. 24. 


Clothed (7repuBeBrnuévn). Rev., better, arrayed. See on 
eh. 11.5. 


The moon under her feet. See Cant. vi. 10. The symbal 
is usually taken to represent the Church. 
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9. Travailing in birth (@divovca). See on sorrows, Mark 
xiii. 9, and pains, Acts ii. 24. © 


In pain (Bacavifouévn). Lit., beong tormented. See on ch. 
xi. 10, and references. For the imagery compare Isa. lxvi. 7, 8 ; 
John xvi. 21. 


3. Red (auppos). See on ch. vi. 4. 


Dragon (Spdcwv). Satan. See ver. 9. The word is found 
only in the Apocalypse. In the Septuagint, of the serpent into 
which Moses’ rod was changed. In Isa. xxvii. 1; Ezek. xxix. 3, 
of the crocodile or leviathan of Job xli.1. In Jer. li. 34, of a 
dragon. 


Crowns (dvadjuata). The kingly crown, not the chaplet 
(ctépavos). See on ch. ii. 10. 


4. Of the stars of heaven. Some expositors find an allus- 
ion to the fallen angels (Jude 6). 


Did cast them to the earth. Compare Dan. viii. 10. 


To devour her child as soon as it was born (iva étav 
Téxn TO TéxVOY avThs Katapayn). Rev., more literally, that 
when she was delwwered he might devour her child. Professor 
Milligan says: “In these words we have the dragon doing what 
Pharaoh did to Israel (Exod. i. 15-22), and again and again, in 
the Psalms and the Prophets, Pharaoh is spoken of as the 
dragon (Ps. lxxiv. 13; Isa. xxvii. 1; li. 9; Ezek. xxix. 3). Nor 
is it without interest to remember that Pharaoh’s crown was 
wreathed with a dragon (the asp or serpent of Egypt), and that 
just as the eagle was the ensign of Rome, so the dragon was 
that of Egypt. Hence the significance of Moses’ rod being 
turned into a serpent.” 


5. A mancchild (viov dppeva). Lit., @ son, a male. The 
correct reading is dpcev, the neuter, not agreeing with the mas- 
culine individual (viov son) but with the neuter of the genus. 
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The object is to emphasize, not the sex, but the peculiar quali- 
ties of masculinity—power and vigor. Rev., @ son, a man- 
child. Compare John xvi. 21; Jer. xx. 15. 


To rule (7owwaiver). Lit., to shepherd or tend. See on 
Matt. ii. 6. 


A rod of iron. Compare Ps. ii. 9, and see on ch. ii. 27, 


Was caught up (pao). See on Matt. xii. 12. Compare 
Acts xxiii. 10; Jude 23. 


6. Of God (azo tod Geod). Lit., from God, the preposition 
marking the source from which the preparation came. Fora 
similar use, see Jas. i. 13, “tempted of God.” 


7. There was (éyéveto). Lit., there arose. 


War in heaven. Compare 1 Kings xxii.; Job i, ii.; Zech. 
iii.; Luke x. 18. 


Michael. See Dan. x. 13, 21; xii. 1; and on Jude 9. 


Fought (érroAéunoav). The correct reading is Tod rodeunoat 
to fight. So Rev., “ going forth to war against the dragon (xara 
tov Spdxovtos). The correct reading is werd with. 


8. Prevailed (tcyvcav). See on Luke xiv. 30; xvi. 3; Jas. 
v. 16. 


9. The great dragon (0 dpdxwy 6 péyas). Lit., the dragon, 
the great (dragon). 

That old serpent (0 ddus 0 dpyaios). Lit., the serpent, the 
old (serpent). For this habitual construction in John, see on 
1 John iv. 9. For dpyatos old, see on 1 John ii. 7, and com- 
pare “he was a murderer dm’ apyfs from the beginning,” John 
viii. 44; apyn beginning being etymologically akin to dpyatos 
old. 
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The Devil. See on Matt. iv. 1. 
Satan. See on Luke x. 18. 


The deceiver (6 wAavav). Lit., he that deceweth. See on 
1 John i. 8. 


World (oixoupévnv). See on Luke ii.1. The world with all 
its inhabitants. 


Down to (eis). Lit., eto. 


10. Saying in heaven (Aéyoucay év 7@ ovpav@). The cor- 
rect reading joins 7m heaven with great voice. So Rev. L 
heard a great voice in heaven. 


Now (a@p7e). See on John xiii. 33. 


Is come (éyévero). Lit., came to pass. Alford says: “It is 
impossible in English to join to a particle of present time, such 
as dpte now, a verb in aoristic time. We are driven to the per- 
fect in such cases. 


Salvation, power, the kingdom. All have the article: the 
salvation, etc. So Rev. The phrase, now zs come the salvation, 
etc., means that these are realized and established. Some, less 
correctly, render, now is the salvation, etc., become our Gods. 
Compare Luke iii. 6. 


Power (é£ovcia). See on Mark ii. 10. Rev., authority. 


The accuser of our brethren (0 Katnyopos THY adeApav 
nuov). The correct form of the Greek for accuser is a tran- 
script of the Rabbinical Hebrew, xataywp. The Rabbins had 
a corresponding term ouvyywp for Michael, as the advocate of 
God’s people. The phrase is applied to Satan nowhere else in 
the New Testament. 


Is cast down (xate8A73n). The aorist tense. Once and for 
all, Compare John xii. 31; xvi. 8, 11. 
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Which accuseth (6 catnyopav). Lit., the one accusing. The 
article with the present participle expresses what is habitual. 


11. Overcame (éviencav). See on 1 John ii. 13. 


By the blood of the Lamb (6:4 76 aiua rot apviov). The 
preposition 8:é4 with the accusative signifies on account of. 
Hence Rev., correctly, because of: in virtue of the shedding of 
that blood. Similarly in the succeeding clause, “ because of the 
word of their testimony.” For lamb, see on ch. v. 6. 


Testimony (uaptupias). See on John i. 7. 
They loved not their life even unto death. Alford, cor- 


rectly, “they carried their not-love of their life even unto 
death.” 


12. Dwell (cxnvodvtes). See on Johni. 14. Compare ch. vil. 
15 exii. 5 XX1..0. 


To the inhabiters (tois xatouxodow). Omit. Read, as Rev., 
woe for the earth and for the sea. 


Wrath (Svyov). See on John iii. 36. 

Time (xa:pov). See on Matt. xii. 1; Mark i.15; Acts i. 7. 

14. Two wings. The definite article ai the should be ad- 
ded: “the two wings.” Compare Exod. xix. 4; Deut. xxxii. 


ties xxxvi 4. 


The great eagle. The article does not point to the eagle of 
ch. viii. 13, but is generic. 


A time and times and half atime. Three years and a 
half. See on ch. xi. 2. 


15. Cause her to be carried away of the flood (ravrnp 
rotapoddpntov troman). Lit., maght make her one carried away 
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by the stream: a rwer-borne one. The word occurs only here 
in the New Testament. 


17. Jesus Christ. Omit Christ. 


The best texts add to this chapter the opening words of ch. 
xiii. (A. V.), “ And I stood upon the sand of the sea.” Some, 
however, change éordSnv I stood, to éotdIy he stood, referring 
to the dragon. So Rev. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1. Beast (9npiov). Properly rendered. See remarks on ta 
lwwing creatures, ch. iv. 6. 


Rise up (avaBaivov). Rev., better, coming up, thus giving 
the force of the participle. 


Ten horns. Compare Dan. vii. 7. 
Crowns (dsadyjuara). Compare ch. xii. 3. See on ch. ii. 10. 


The name (évoya). Read dvouata names. On each head a 
name. 


2. A leopard (aapddyer). The ancients do not seem to 
have distinguished between the leopard, the panther, and the 
ounce. The word stands for either. Leopard is leo-pard, the 
lion-pard, which was supposed to be a mongrel between a 
panther and a lioness. Compare Dan. vii. 6. 


Bear. Compare Dan. vii. 5. 
Lion. Compare Dan. vii. 4. 
3. I saw (eidov). Omitted in the best texts. 


Wound ed (€odarypévny). Lit., slain. See on ch. v. 6. The 
Rev. smetten is questionable. The word occurs eight times in 
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the Apocalypse, and in seven of these it must be rendered slain 
or slaughtered. Professor Milligan rightly observes that the 
statement is the counterpart of that in ver. 6, where we read of 
the Lamb as though it had been slaughtered. In both cases 
there had been actual death, and in both revival. The one isa 
mocking counterpart of the other. 


Deadly wound (7Any7 Tod Javarov). Lit., stroke of death. 
Rey., death-stroke. 


After the beast (o7écw rod Inpiov). A pregnant construct- 
ion for wondered at and followed after. 


4. Which gave (ds édwxev). The correct reading is 8tu “be- 
cause he gave.” 


Who is like unto the beast? A parody on a similar 
ascription to God. See Isa. xl. 18, 25; xlvi. 5; Ps. exiii. 5; 
Micah vii. 18; Jer. xlix. 19. Compare ch. xviii. 18. 


5. To continue forty and two months (rovujoae phvas 
Teocepdxovta vo). Lit., to make forty and two months. Sim- 
ilarly, Acts xv. 33, mouaavtes xpovov having tarried a space ; 
lit., hawing made a time. See on continue there a year, Jas. 
iv.13. The best expositors, however, render rroujoa: absolutely, 
to work, and the following accusative as the accusative of dura- 
tion, ‘during forty and two months.” Rev., margin, to do his 
works during, etc. See Dan. xi. 28. 


6. In blasphemy (eis BAacdnulav). Read Pracdnuias 
blasphemies. Rev., giving the force of eis more correctly, “for 
blasphemies.” 


And them that dwell in heaven (cal rods év to otpave 
oxnvovvras). The best texts omit cai and, making the following 
words in apposition with dvowa and oxnviy name and taber- 
nacle. Thus the literal sense would be to blaspheme the name 
and tabernacle which dwell in heaven. ‘The meaning is to en- 
hance the enormity of the blasphemy by bringing ont the lofty 
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nature of God’s holy name and dwelling-place ” (Alford). The 
word dwell is, literally, tabernacle. See on ch. xii. 12. 


7. The saints (trav dyiwv). See on Acts xxvi. 10. 


All kindreds (7dcav ¢vAjv). Rev., more literally and cor- 
rectly, every tribe. See on ch.i.7; v.9. After ¢ribe insert 
kar radv and people. See on 1 Pet. ii. 9. 


Nation (@9vos). See on 1 Pet. ii. 9. 


8. From the foundation of the world. These words may 
be construed with slaen or with written. In favor of the latter 
is ch. xviii. 8; of the former, 1 Pet.i.19, 20. Alford, pertin- 
ently as I think, urges the position of the words in favor of 
the connection with s/ain, and says that had it not been for the 
apparent difficulty of the sense thus conveyed, no one would 
have thought of going so far back as to hath been written for a 
connection. Render, as Rev., the Lamb that hath been slain 
From the foundation of the world. KaraBorn foundation is 
literally a throwing or laying down, from KataBddrw to throw 
down ; hence a laying down of a foundation. 


10. He that leadeth into captivity shall go into cap- 
tivity (ev Tus aiyuarwolay cuvdyel, eis aliypadwoiay vrayet). 
Lit., of any one assemble captivity (i.e., bring together captives) 
into captwity he goeth away. The best texts insert evs znto be- 
fore the first captivity, and omit assemble, thus reading if any 
man vs for captivity into captivity he goeth. So Rev. See on 
despersion, John vii. 35. Compare Jer. xv. 2; xliii. 11. The 
persecutors of the Church shall suffer that which they inflict 
on the saints. 


Sword (uayatpn). See on ch. vi. 4. 
Here. In the thought that God judgeth in the earth. 


14. An image to the beast (eixdva 76 Inpiw). Eixav is a 
Jigure or likeness. Thus Matt. xxii. 20, of the likeness of Caesar 
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on the coin. Rom. i. 24, an ¢mage of men, birds, beasts, ete. 
Col. ili. 10, “the wnage of Him that created him;” 2.¢., the 
moral likeness of renewed men to God. Christ is called the 
emage of God (Col. i. 15; 2 Cor. iv. 4). Besides the idea of 
likeness, the word involves the idea of representation, though 
not of perfect representation. Thus, man is said to be the 
image of God (1 Cor. xi. 7). In this it resembles yapaxrijp 
tmage in Heb. i. 3. Ceesar’s image on the coin, the reflection 
of the sun in the water (Plato, “ Phedo,” 99); and the statue 
or image of the beast in this passage, are exav. 

The word also involves the idea of manifestation. Thus, 
Col. i. 15, where, in the image there is an implied contrast 
with the invisible God. Hence Philo applied the term to the 
Logos. See on John i. 1. 

The word played an important part in the Arian controversy, 
in which the distinction was sharply emphasized between edkav 
vmage a8 assuming a prototype, and therefore as properly rep- 
resenting the relation of the Son to the Father, and dpuotwpa 
likeness, as implying mere similitude, and not embodying the 
essential verity of the prototype. The zmage involves the like- 
ness, but the likeness does not involve the image. The latter 
may imply only an accidental resemblance, while the former is 
a veritable representation. Christ is therefore the ecxov of God. 

The image of the beast occurs ten times in the Apocalypse; 
four times in this chapter, and in xiv. 9,11; xv.2; xvi.2; xix. 
20; xx. 4. 


15. Speak. This is supposed by some to refer to the tricks of 
pagan priests in making pictures and statues appear to speak. 


16. A mark (ydpayua). The word occurs frequently in the 
Apocalypse, and only once elsewhere (Acts xvii. 29) on which 
see note. Commentators find illustrations in the brand set 
upon slaves by their masters, or upon soldiers by their mon- 
archs, and in the branding of slaves attached to certain temples. 
Herodotus describes a temple to Hercules at the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile, and says: “If a slave runs away from his master, 
and taking sanctuary at this shrine gives himself up to the god, 

- Vou. I.—34 
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and receives certain sacred marks upon his person, whosoever his 
master may be, he cannot lay. band on him ” (ii., 113). In the 
treatise “concerning the Syrian goddess” falsely attributed to 
Lucian, it is said of the slaves of the temple, “all are branded, 
some upon the wrist and some upon the neck.” Paul, in Gal. 
vi. 17, applies the word for these brands, oréyywara, to the marks 
of Christ’s service which he bears in his body. In 3 Maccabees 
ii. 29, we read that Ptolemy Philopator required all the Jews 
of Alexandria to be registered among the common people; and 
that those who were thus registered were to be marked (yapao- 
ceoSat) on their persons by the ivy-leaf symbol of Dionysus 
(Bacchus). In Lev. xix. 28, the Israelites are forbidden to 
make cuttings in their flesh for the dead and to print marks 
(ypdupara ottKTa) upon themselves. 


17. The number. The method of mystic numbering ob- 
tained alike among pagan Greeks, Gnostics, Christian Fathers, 
and Jewish Cabbalists. Jupiter was invoked under the number 
717 contained in the letters‘H “APXH the beginning. The 
Gnostics affixed to their gems and amulets the mystic word 
aBpaca€ or aBpakas, under the idea of some virtue attaching to 
its number, 365, as being that of the days of the solar cycle. 
Barnabas and Clement of Alexandria speak of the virtue of the 
number 318 as being that of IHT, the common abbreviation for 
Jesus crucified. In the pseudo-Sybilline verses, written by 
Christians, about the end probably of the second century, are 
found versified enigmas giving the number and requiring the 
name. The translation of one of these on the word Jesus is as 
follows: “He will come upon earth clothed with flesh like 
mortal men. His name contains four vowels and two conso- 
nants: two of the former being sounded together. And I will 
declare the entire number. For the name will exhibit to in- 
credulous men eight units, eight tens, and eight hundreds.” 


18. Here is wisdom. Directing attention to the challenge 
which follows. 


Count (Wydicdtw). See on Luke xiv. 28. 
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The number of a man. It is counted as men usually count. 
Compare ch. xxi. 17, and a man’s pen, Isa. viii. 1. Some explain, 
a symbolical number denoting a person. 


Six hundred threescore and six (xy. &<’). Each letter 
represents a component of the whole number: y = 600; & = 60; 
s =6. In the earlier MSS. it is written in full, é£a«éctos 
efjxovra é€&. The method of reading generally adopted is that 
known as the Ghematria of the Rabbins, or in Greek, isondla 
numerical equality, which assigns each letter of a name its 
usual numerical value, and gives the sum of such numbers as 
the equivalent of the name. Thus, in the Epistle of Barnabas, 
we are told that the name Inaods Jesus is expressed by the 
number 888. I=10; 7=8; c= 200; 0o=70; v= 400; 
¢ = 200. The majority of the commentators use the Greek 
alphabet in computation; others, however, employ the Hebrew; 
while a third class employ the Roman numerals. 

The interpretations of this number form a jungle from which 
escape is apparently hopeless. Reuss says: “This famous num- 
ber has been made to yield almost all the historical names of 
the past eighteen centuries: Titus, Vespasian, and Simon Gioras ; 
Julian the Apostate and Genseric; Mahomet and Luther; Ben- 
edict IX. and Louis XV.; Napoleon I. and the Duke of Reich- 
stadt; and it would not be difficult, on the same principles, to 
read in it one another’s names.” Some of the favorite names 
are Aaretvos, Latinus, describing the common character of the 
rulers of the former pagan Roman Empire: Nero Caesar; Dio- 
cletian ; ys’ the name of Christ abridged, and £ the emblem of 
the serpent, so that the sublimated sense is the Messiah of Satan. 


CHAPTER XIV, 
1. A lamb. Read “the lamb.” See ch. v. 6. 
Stood (éa7nx0s). The participle, standing, as Rev. 


His Father’s name. Add avdrod xal 70 dvoya Its and the 
name, and render as Rev., His name and the name of Tis Father. 
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The Adoration of the Lamb is the subject of the great altar 
piece in the church of St. ‘avon at Ghent, by John and 
Hubert Van Eyck. The scene is laid in a landscape. The 
background is formed by a F lemish city, probably intended to 
represent Jerusalem, and by churches and monasteries in the 
early Netherland style. The middle ground is occupied by 
trees, meadows, and green slopes. In the very centre of the 
picture a square altar is hung with red damask and covered with 
a white cloth. Here stands a lamb, from whose breast a stream 
of blood issues into acrystal glass. Angels kneel round the altar 
with parti-colored wings and variegated dresses, many of them 
praying with joined hands, others holding aloft the emblems of 
the passion, two in front waving censers. From the right, be- 
hind the altar, issues a numerous band of female saints, all in 
rich and varied costumes, fair hair floating over their shoul- 
ders, and palms in their hands. Foremost may be noticed Sta. 
Barbara and Sta. Agnes. From the left advance popes, card- 
inals, bishops, monks, and minor clergy, with crosiers, crosses, 
and palms. In the centre, near the base, a small octagonal 
fountain of stone projects a stream into a clear rill. Two 
groups are in adoration on each side of the fountain,—on the 
right, the twelve apostles kneeling barefoot, and an array of 
popes, cardinals, and bishops, with a miscellaneous crowd of 
church-people; on the left, kings and princes in various cos- 
tumes. They are surrounded by a wilderness of flowering 
shrubs, lilies, and other plants. On the wings of the picture 
numerous worshippers move toward the place of worship,— 
crusaders, knights, kings, and princes, including the figures of 
the two artists on horseback. “Here, approaching from all 
sides, are seen that ‘great multitude of all nations and kindreds 
and people and tongues’—the holy warriors and the holy pil- 
grims, coming in solemn processions from afar—with other 
throngs already arrived in the celestial plain, clothed in white 
robes, and holding palms in their hands. Their forms are like 
unto ours; the landscape around them is a mere transcript of the 
sweet face of our outer nature; the graceful wrought-iron foun- 
tain in the midst is such an one as still sends forth its streams 
in an ancient Flemish city; yet we feel these creatures to be 
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beings from whose eyes God has wiped away all tears—who will 
hunger and thirst no more; our imagination invests these flow- 
ery meads with the peace and radiance of celestial precincts, 
while the streams of the fountain are converted into living 
waters, to which the Lamb Himself will lead His redeemed. 
Here, in short, where all is human and natural in form, the 
spiritual depths of our nature are stirred” (Mrs. Jameson, 
* History of Our Lord,” ii., 339). 


2. And | heard the voice of harpers («ai dovny ijxovca 
xapwdav). The correct reading is, cal ) pwvi) jy jKovca ws 
KiSapwdav and the voice which I heard (was) as (the voice) of 
harpers. KiSape@sos is from xu9dpa a harp (see on ch. v. 8) and 
dos a singer. Properly, one who sings, accompanying himself 
on the harp. 


3. Beasts (Sowv). Rev., living creatures. See on ch. iv. 6. 
Redeemed (ryopacpuévos). Rev., correctly, purchased. 


4. Were not defiled (ov« éuorvvIncav). The verb means 
properly to besmear or besmirch, and is never used in a good 
sense, as waive (John xviii. 28; Jude 8), which in classical 
Greek is sometimes applied to staining with color. See on 1 
Pet. i. 4. 


Virgins (apSévor). Either celibate or living in chastity 
whether in married or single life. See 1 Cor. vii. 1-7, 29; 2 
Cor. xi. 2. 


First-fruits (aapy7). See on Jas. i. 18. 

5. Guile (dros). Read weddos le. 

Without fault (d4uwpor). Rev., blemish. See on 1 Pet.i. 19. 
Before the throne of God. Omit. 


6. In the midst of heaven (év pecovpaynpatt). Rev., in 
mid-heaven. See on ch. viii. 13. 
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The everlasting Gospel (evayyétov aidwov). No article. 
Hence Rev., an eternal Gospel. Milligan thinks this is to be 
understood in the same sense as prophesying (ch. x. 11). Alo- 
mov includes more than mere duration in time. It is applied to 
that of which time is not a measure. As applied to the Gospel 
it marks its likeness to Him whose being is not bounded by 
time. 


To preach unto (evayyedicas eri). Rev., proclaim, which is 
better, because more general and wider in meaning. ’E7mé which 
is omitted from the Rec. Tex. is over, throughout the extent of. 
Compare Matt. xxiv. 14. 


That dwell (catotxotvras). Read xadInuévous that sit. So 
Rev., in margin. Compare Matt. iv. 16; Luke i. 79. 


8. Another. Add devrepos a second. 


Is fallen (érecev). Lit., fell. The prophetic aorist express- 
ing the certainty\of the fall. Compare Isa. xxi. 9; Jer. li. 7, 8. 


9. The third angel (tpéros ayyedos). Add ddXos another. 
Rev., another angel, a third. 


10. Poured out without mixture (xexepacuévov axpatov). 
Lit., which is mingled unmixed. From the universal custom 
of mixing wine with water for drinking, the word mzngle came 
to be used in the general sense of prepare by putting into the 
cup. Hence, to pour out. 


Cup of His anger. Compare Ps. Ixxv. 8. 


Brimstone (Jeé@). Commonly taken as the neuter of Sefos 
dwine; that is, divine incense, since burning brimstone was 
regarded as having power to purify and to avert contagion. By 
others it is referred to Jvw to burn, and hence to sacrifice. 


11. Torment (Gacawcyod). See on Matt. iv. 23, 24; see 
vexed, 2 Pet. ii. 8. 
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Goeth up. See Isa. xxxiv. 9, 10; Gen. xix. 28. 


Rest (avaravow). See on give rest, Matt. xi. 28, and resteth, 
1 Pet. iv. 14. 


12. Here are they. Omit here are, and read, as Rev., the 
patience of the saints, they that keep. 


The faith of Jesus. Which has Jesus for its object. 
13. Blessed (waxdptor). See on Matt. v. 3. 


From henceforth (a7 aptv). See on John xiii. 33. To be 
joined as in A. V. and Rev., with de in the preceding clause, 
and not with dlessed, nor with the following clause. Not from 
henceforth saith the Spirct. The meaning is variously explained. 
Some, from the beginning of the Christian age and onward to 
the end; others, from the moment of death, connecting hence- 
Sorth with blessed; others from the time when the harvest of 
the earth is about to be reaped. Sophocles says: “Show all 
religious reverence to the gods, for all other things Father 
Zeus counts secondary; for the reward of piety follows men 
in death. Whether they live or die it passeth not away” 
(“ Philoctetes,” 1441-1444). 


That they may rest (iva dvarravcwvta). See on Matt. xi. 
28. The iva that gives the ground of the blessed. 


Labors (xé7wv). From xérrw to strike. Hence to beat the 
breast in grief. Korros is, therefore, primarily, a smiting as a 
sign of sorrow, and then sorrow itself. As labor, it is labor 
which involves weariness and sorrow. 


Follow them (dxodovIet wer avtav). Rather, accompany. 
Rev., follow with them. Compare Matt. iv. 25- Mark iii. 7, 
etc. See on Johni. 48. 


15. Thrust in (sréuyov). Lit., send. Rev., send forth. 


Harvest (Jepscpos). See on Luke x. 2. 
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Is ripe (€Enpdvdn). Lit., was dried. Compare Mark xi. 20; 
John xv. 6. Rev., 8 over-ripe. 


16. Thrust in (€Barev). Lit., cast. 


17. Temple (vaod). Properly, sanctuary. See on Matt. 
iv. 5. 


18. Altar (Svovactnpiov). See on Acts xvii. 23. 


Which has power (éyov éfovaiav). Lit., having power. 
Some texts add the article 0. So Rev., “he that hath power.” 


Fire. In the Greek with the article, che fire. 
Cry («pavyn). See on Luke i. 42. 
Thy sharp sickle. Lit., thy sickle, the sharp. 


Gather (tpvynoov). From tpiyn dryness, included in the 
notion of repeness, and hence the vintage, harvest. The verb 
means therefore to gather ripe fruit. It occurs only in this 
chapter and in Luke vi. 44. 


Grapes (cragvdai). The noun in the singular means also a 
bunch of grapes. 


Are fully ripe (%j«pacav). Only here in the New Testament. 
From dxus, transcribed in acme, the highest point. Hence the 
verb means to reach the height of growth, to be ripe. 


19. The great wine-press (tHv Anvov tov péyav). The 
Greek student will note the masculine adjective with the 
feminine noun, possibly because the gender of the noun 
is doubtful. The Rev., in rendering more literally, is more 
forcible: the wine-press, the great wine-press. See on Matt. 
xxl. 33. 


20. Furlongs (ctadiwv). The furlong or stadium was 6063 
English feet. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


1. The seven last plagues (wAnyds émra tas éoydras). 
Lit., seven plagues the last. Rev., “which are the last.” See 
on Mark iii. 10; Luke x. 30. 


Is filled up (€reXéo.9y). More correctly, brought to an end 
(rédos). Rev., finished. Lit., was finished, the prophetic ao- 
rist, which speaks of a thing foreseen and decided as if already 
done. 


2. A sea of glass (Sddaccay tarivny). Rev., better, a 
glassy sea. See on ch. iv. 6. 


Had gotten the victory over the beast (vxavras é« Tob 
Snpiov). The expression is peculiar. Lit., conquered out of. 
The construction is unique in the New Testament. The phrase 
signifies, not as A. V., victory over, but coming triumphant out 
of (éx). So Rev., that come victorious from the beast. 


Over his mark. Omit. 


Standing on (ézv). Better, as Rev., by: on the shore of, as 
did the Israelites when they sang the song alluded to in ver. 3. 


The harps of God. Omit the. Instruments devoted wholly 
to His praise. Compare ch. v. 8; xiv. 2. 


3. The song of Moses. See Exod. xv. Compare Deut. 
Xxxil.; to which some refer this allusion. 


The servant of God. See Exod. xiv. 31; Num. xii. 7; 
Ps. cv. 26; Heb. iii. 5. 


The song of the Lamb. There are not two distinct songs. 
The song of Moses is the song of the Lamb. The Old and 
the New Testament churches are one. 
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Great and marvellous are Thy works. Ps. cxi. 2; 
exxxix. 14; 1-Chron. xvi. 9. — 


Just and true are Thy ways. Rev., r2ghteous for just. 
See Deut. xxxii. 4. 


King of saints (Gacvreds tov aytwv). The readings differ. 
Some read for saints, éIvav of the nations ; others atwvev of 
the ages. So Rev. Compare Jer. x. 7. 


4. Who shall not fear Thee 2? See Jer. x. 7. Omit thee. 


Holy (dcvos). See on Luke i. 75. The term is applied to 
Christ in Acts ii. 27, 85; Heb. vii. 26. To God only here 
and ch. xvi. 5, where the correct reading is 0 écv0s thou holy 
oné, instead of 6 écduevos which shalt be. 


All nations shall come. Compare Ps. lxxxvi. 9; Isa. ii. 
2-4; Ixvi. 23; Mic. iv. 2. 


Judgments (dscarouara). Not merely divine decisions, but 
righteous acts generally. So Rev. Primarily, the word signi- 
fies that which has been deemed rzgh¢ so as to have the force 
of law. Hence an ordinance (Luke i. 6; Heb. ix. 1; Rom. i. 
32). A judicral decision for or against (Rom. v. 16). A right- 
cous deed. See ch. xix. 8. 


5. Behold. Omit. 


The temple of the tabernacle (6 vads tis cxnvijs). The 
sanctuary of the tabernacle. See on Matt. iv. 5. 


Of the testimony. See Acts vii. 44. The tabernacle was 
called “the Tabernacle of the Testimony” because it contained 
the ark with the law of God which testifies against sin. See 
Exod. xxv. 16,21; xxx. 86; xxxiv. 29; xxxviii. 21. Com- 
pate ch. xi.. 19, 


6. Linen (Aivov). The Rev. follows the reading Aé9ov sione, 
after the analogy of Ezek. xxviii. 13, “ Every precious stone 
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was thy covering.” The idea is that of raiment studded with 


precious stones. See on ch. ii. 17. 


White (Aaumpov). Mostly applied in the New Testament to 
clothing, as Luke xxiii. 11; Acts x. 30; Jas. ii. 2. Also to the 
water of life (ch. xxii. 1), and the morning-star (ch. xxii. 16). 
Rev., bright. 


Girt round their breasts. As the Lord in the vision of 
i. 13; where, however, pactois paps is used instead of oTndn 
breasts. 


7. Vials (guddas), Rev., bowls. See on ch. v. 8. 


8. Smoke. Compare Exod. xl. 34; 1 Kings viii. 10; Ps. 
xvill. 8; Isa. vi. 4; Ezek. x, 2-4. 


None was able to enter. “(God cannot be approached at 
the moment when He is revealing Himself in all the terrors of 
His indignation” (Milligan). See Exod. xix. 21. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
1. The vials. Add seven. 


2. And the first went. Each angel, as his turn comes, with- 
draws (umayere, see on John vi. 21; viii. 21) from the heavenly 
scene. 


There fell (éyévero). Lit., there came to pass. Rev., it 
became. Elliott, very aptly, there broke out. 


Noisome and grievous (xaxov Kal trovnpov). Similarly the 
two cognate nouns xaxia and movnpia malice and wickedness 
occur together in 1 Cor. v. 8. IZovnpés emphasizes the activity 
of evil. See on Luke iii. 19. 


Sore (€\xos). See on Luke xvi. 20. Compare the sixth 
Egyptian plague, Exod. ix. 8-12, where the Septuagint uses 
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this word @dxos boil. Also of the boil or scab of leprosy, Levit. 
xiii. 18; king Hezekiah’s bowl, 2 Kings xx. 7; the botch of 
Egypt, Deut. xxviii. 27, 35. In Job ii. 7 (Sept.) the boils are 
described as here by srovnpos sore. 


3. It became (éyéveto). Or there came. 
Blood. Compare Exod. vii. 19. 
As of adead man. Thick, corrupt, and noisome. 


Living soul (uy7 Saca). The best texts read puyn Soms 
soul of life. 


4. The third angel. Omit angel. 


They became (éyévero). There is no necessity for rendering 
the singular verb in the plural. We may say either 7 became 
or there came. 


5. The angel of the waters. Set over the waters as other 
angels over the winds (ch. vii. 1) and over the fire (ch. xiv. 18). 


O Lord. Omit. 


And shalt be. Following the reading 0 écowevos. Read 
o davs Thou Holy One. 


Thou didst thus judge (ratra éxpuwas). Lit., Thou didst 
judge these things. 


6. For they are worthy. Omit for. 


7. Another out of the altar. Omit another out of, and 
read, as Rev., J heard the altar. The altar personified. Com- 
pare ch. vi. 9, where the souls of the martyrs are seen under 
the altar and ery how long. 


Almighty. Add the article: the Almighty. 


8. The fourth angel. Omit angel. 
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Power was given (€d097). Rev., 7 was given. 


With fire (€v wupc). Lit., “én fire.” The element in which 
the scorching takes place. 


9. Repent to give Him glory. Glorify Him by repentance. 
His kingdom was darkened. Compare Exod. x. 21, 22. 


They gnawed (éuacca@vto). Only here in the New Testa- 
ment. 


For pain (é« tod rovov). Strictly, from their pain. Their, 
the force of the article tov. 


12. Euphrates. See on ch. ix. 14. 


Of the east (a70 Tay dvatoNw@y Hrlov). Lit., as Rev., from 
the sunrising. See ou Matt. ii. 2; and dayspring, Luke i. 78. 


13. Frogs. Possibly with reference to Exod. viii. 1-14. 


14. Of the earth and of the whole world. Omit of the 
earth and. 


World (oicovpévns). See on Luke ii. 1. 


The battle (7roAeuov). Rev., more literally, war. Battle is 
ayn. 


That great day (éxelvys). Omit. Read, as Rev., “the great 
day.” 


15. Behold—shame. These words are parenthetical. 


As athief. Compare Matt. xxiv. 43; Luke xii. 39; 1 Thess. 
y. 2,4; 2 Pet. iii. 10. 


Watcheth (ypnyopav). See on Mark xiii. 35; 1 Pet. v. 8. 


Keepeth his garments. “ During the night the captain 
of the Temple made his rounds. On his approach the guards 
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had to rise and salute him in a particular manner. Any guard 
found asleep when on duty was.beaten, or his garments were set 
on fire. The confession of one of the Rabbins is on record that, 
on a certain occasion, his own maternal uncle had actually un- 
dergone the punishment of having his clothes set on fire by the 
captain of the Temple” (Edersheim, ‘“ The Temple,” etc.). 


Shame (acynpuoctvnv). Only here and Rom. i. 27. From 
a not and oyfwa fashion. Deformity, unseemliness ; nearly 
answering to the phrase not wn good form. 


16. Armageddon. The proper Greek form is*Ap Mayedov. 
The word is compounded of the Hebrew Har mountain, and 
Megiddon or Megiddo: the mountain of Megiddo. On Megiddo 
standing alone, see Judges i. 27; 1 Kingsiv. 12; ix.15; 2 
Kings ix. 27. See also Judges v. 19; Zech. xii. 11; 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 22; 2 Kings xxiii. 30.‘ Bounded as it is by the hills of 
Palestine on both north and south, it would naturally become 
the arena of war between the lowlanders who trusted in their 
chariots, and the Israelite highlanders of the neighboring 
heights. To this cause mainly it owes its celebrity, as the 
battle-field of the world, which has, through its adoption into 
the language of the Apocalypse, passed into an universal prov- 
erb. If that mysterious book proceeded from the hand of a 
Galilean fisherman, it is the more easy to understand why, with 
the scene of those many battles constantly before him, he should 
have drawn the figurative name of the final conflict between 
the hosts of good and evil, from the ‘place which is called in 
the Hebrew tongue Harmagedon’” (Stanley, ‘‘ Sinai and Pales- 
tine”’). 

Megiddo was in the plain of Esdraélon, “which has been a 
chosen place for encampment in every contest carried on in 
Palestine from the days of Nabuchodonozor king of Assyria, 
unto the disastrous march of Napoleon Buonaparte from Egypt 
into Syria. Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, Christian crusaders, and 
anti-Christian Frenchmen; Egyptians, Persians, Druses, Turks, 
and Arabs, warriors of every nation that is under heaven, have 
pitched their tents on the plain of Esdraélon, and have beheld 
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the banners of their nation wet with the dews of Tabor and 
Hermon” (“Clarke’s Travels,” cit. by Lee). See Thomson’s 
“Land and Book” (Central Palestine and Pheenicia), p. 208 
sqq.; and Stanley, “ Sinai and Palestine,” ch. ix. 

Two great slaughters at Megiddo are mentioned in the Old 
Testament; the first celebrated in the Song of Deborah (J udges 
v. 19), and the second, that in which king Josiah fell (2 Kings 
xxiii. 29). Both these may have been present to the seer’s 
mind; but the allusion is not to any particular place or event. 
“The word, like Huphrates, is the expression of an idea; the 
idea that swift and overwhelming destruction shall overtake all 
who gather themselves together against the Lord” (Milligan). 


17. Temple of heaven. Omit of heaven. 
21. Hail. See Exod. ix. 18. 


Every stone about the weight of a talent (@s taNavtiaa). 
The adjective, meaning of a talent’s weight, agrees with hail ; . 
hail of a talent’s weight ; i.e., having each stone of that weight. 
Hwvery stone is therefore explanatory, and not in the text. Hail- 
stones are a symbol of divine wrath. See Isa. xxx. 830; Ezek. 
xiii. 11. Compare Josh. x. 11. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1. Sitteth upon many waters. Said of Babylon, Jer. li.13; 
the wealth of Babylon being caused both by the Euphrates and 
by a vast system of canals. The symbol is interpreted by some 
commentators as signifying Babylon, by others pagan Rome, 
Papal Rome, Jerusalem. Dante alludes to this passage in his 
address to the shade of Pope Nicholas III., in the Bolgia of the 
Simonists. 


““The Evangelist you pastors had in mind, 
When she who sitteth upon many waters 
To fornicate with kings by him was seen. 
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The same who with the seven heads was born, 

And power and strength from the ten horns received, 

So long as virtue to her spouse was pleasing.”’ 

“Inferno,” xix., 106-110. 


* 


2. Have committed fornication. ‘The figure of a harlot 
committing fornication with kings and peoples occurs frequently 
in the prophets, representing the defection of God’s Church and 
its attachment to others. See Isa. i. 21; Jer. ii. 20; iii. 1, 6, 8; 
Ezek. xvi. 15, 16, 28, 31, 35,41; xxiii. 5, 19,44; Hos. ii. 535 iii. 
3; iv. 14. The word is applied to heathen cities in three places 
only: to Tyre, Isa. xxiii. 15, 16,17; to Nineveh, Nahum iii. 4; 
and here. 


3. Sitting. To manage and guide the beast. 


A scarlet.colored beast. The same as inch. xiii.1. This 
beast is ever after mentioned as 76 Inplov the beast. For scarlet, 
see on Matt. xxvii. 6. 


4. Purple (zopd@vpouv). See on Luke xvi. 19. 

Decked (keypvowpévn). Lit., gilded. 

Precious stones (Aid tyud@). Lit., prectous stone. 
Golden cup. Compare Jer. li. 7. 

Abominations (@dekvyydtwv). See on Matt. xxiv. 15. 


5. Upon her forehead a name. As was customary with 
harlots, who had their names inscribed on a ticket. Seneca, ad- 
dressing a wanton priestess, “ Nomen tuum pependit a fronte,” 
thy name hung from thy forehead, See Juvenal, Satire vi., 
123 sqq., of the profligate Messalina, “having falsely assumed 
the ticket of Lycisca.” 


Mystery. Some understand this as a part of the name, 


others as implying that the name is to be interpreted symboli- 
cally. 
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Babylon. See on 1 Pet. v. 13. Tertullian, Irenseus, and 
Jerome use Babylon as representing the Roman Empire. In 
the Middle Ages Rome is frequently styled the Western Babylon. 
The sect of the Fraticelli, an eremitical organization from the 
Franciscans in the fourteenth century, who carried the vow of 
poverty to the extreme and taught that they were possessed of 
the Holy Spirit and exempt from sin—first familiarized the 
common mind with the notion that Rome was the Babylon, the 
great harlot of the Apocalypse (see Milman, “Latin Chris. 
tianity,” Book xii., ch. vi.). On the passage cited from Dante 
(ver. i.), Dean Plumptre remarks: “The words have the inter- 
est of being a medizeval interpretation of Revelation xvii. 1-15, 
in which, however, the harlot and the beast seem somewhat 
strangely blended. The harlot is the corrupted Church of Rome; 
the seven heads are the seven hills on which the city is built ; 
or perhaps, with an entirely different exegesis, the seven gifts 
of the Spirit, or the seven sacraments with which that Church 
had, in its outset, been endowed: the ten horns are the ten com- 
mandments. As long as the Church was faithful to her spouse, 
she had the moral strength which came from those gifts, and 
the divine law which she represented. When that failed, she 
became as a harlot, and her whoredom with kings was the sym- 
bol of her alliance with secular powers for the oppression of the 
nations” (On “ Inferno,” xix., 110). 


6. Saints—martyrs. The saints include the martyrs or 
witnesses, but the latter word emphasizes the testimony of the 
saints which has been the cause of their death. For martyr, 
see on | Pet. v. 1. 


8. To go into perdition (imdyew). Some good texts read 
trdyer goeth. For the verb, see on John vi. 21; viii. 21. 


In the book (éz/). Lit., wpon. 


From the foundation of the world. In ordinary New 
Testament Greek these words would belong to are written. 
Construe with the words immediately preceding. Compare 
ch. xiii. 8, and Matt. xxv. 34. 

VoL, IL.-—85 
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And yet is (xaimep éoriv). Read kat mdpectar, and shall 
come. Lit., shall be present. 


9. Here is (Se). Bespeaking attention and spiritual dis- 
cernment for that which follows. See on ch. xiii. 18. 


The mind (6 vods). I. Nods is the organ of mental percep- 
tion and apprehension—of conscious life, the mind, comprising 
the faculties of perceiving and understanding, of feeling, judg- 
ing, determining. 

(a) The intellectwe faculty or understanding (Luke xxiv. 45). 
So here, according to some. 

(b) The reason, regarded as the faculty of perceiving divine 
things: of recognizing goodness and hating evil (Rom. i. 28; 
vii. 28; Eph. iv. 17). 

(c) The power of calm and impartial judgment (2 Thess. 
Wis 2) 

Il. Nois is a particular mode of thinking and judging: 
moral. consciousness as a habit of mind or opinion. Hence 
thoughts, feelings, purposes (Rom. xiv. 5; 1 Cor. i. 10). Some 
render here meaning. 


Seven mountains. Many interpreters regard this as con- 
clusively defining the reference of the woman to Rome, which 
was built upon seven hills. Others deny the local reference, 
and understand the principle of worldly greatness and ambi- 
tion. Others again claim that many cities besides Rome can 
boast of their seven hills, as Constantinople, Brussels, and 
especially Jerusalem. 


Upon them. Redundant, the idea being already expressed 
by where. A Hebraism. 


10. Are fallen (érecav). Lit., fell. Constantly used in the 
Septuagint of the violent fall or overthrow of kings or king- 
doms. See Ezek. xxix. 5; xxx. 6; Isa. xxi. 9; Jer. 1. 15; 
izes: 
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12. Kings which (oftuves). The compound relative classify- 
ing: “of the kind which.” 


13. Mind (yvounv). Meaning primarily the faculty of know- 
ing, mind, reason ; then that which is thought or known ; 
opinion, purpose. See Acts xx. 3; 1 Cor. vii. 25; Philem. 
14. 


Shall give (diadvdacovew). Read diddacw, the present 
tense, gwe. The force of dud is over; give over. 


Power and authority (dvvapw Kai éEovciav). For the dis- 
tinction, see on 2 Pet. ii. 11. 


15. The waters. The explanation of the symbol given here 
is in accordance with Isa. viii. 7; Ps. xviii. 4, 16; exxiv. 14. 


Peoples and multitudes, etc. See on 1 Pet. ii. 9; Mark 
xli. 37. 


16. Upon the beast (é/). Read «ai and: “the ten horns 
—and the beast.” 


Desolate (jpyyapévnv). Lit., desolated, the verb being in the 
perfect participle. 


Shall eat her flesh. A token of extreme hostility. See 
Ps. xxvii. 2; Mic. iii. 3. Xenophon, speaking of the hatred 
between the pure Spartans and the Helots, says that no one of 
the pure Spartans could conceal his readiness to eat the Helot 
raw. Notice the plural cdpxas flesh, and see on Jas. v. 3. 


Burn (xataxavoovow). Rev., giving the force of card down, 
burn utterly. According to some interpreters the figure is 
changed ‘from the woman to a city ; but this is unnecessary, as 
the language is probably taken from the punishment of forni- 
cation on the part of a priest’s daughter (Lev. xxi. 9; com- 
pare Lev. xx. 14). 
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17. Hath put (@exev). Rev., with stricter rendering of the 
aorist, did put. Lit., did gwe. 


To fulfil His will (aroujoas tiv yvopnv adrod). See on ver. 
13. Rev., more literally, to do his mind. 


To agree (Toijoat wlav yvouny). Lit., to make one mind. 
Rev., come to one mind. 


The words (ra fara). But read of royou the prophetic 
words. For the distinction, see on Luke i. 37. 


18. Reigneth (éyovea Bacirelav). Lit., hath a kingdom. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
1. Was lightened. Compare Ezek. xliii. 2. 


9. Mightily with a strong voice (é ioxvi pavi peyddy). 
Lit., in strength with a great voice. Omit peyadn great, and 
read ioyupa dava with a mighty voice. So Rev. 


Babylon—is fallen. The Rev. improves on the A. V. by 
placing fallen in the emphatic position of the Greek: “Fallen, 
fallen is Babylon.” Compare Isa. xxi. 9. 


Is become (éyévero). Lit., became. 


Devils (Sayudvwv). Properly, demons, which Rev., strangely 
commits to the margin. See on Mark i. 34. See Isa. xiii. 20-— 
92; xxxiv. 18-15. Also on Luke xi. 24. 


Hold (furan). See on 1 Pet. iii. 19, and Acts v. 21. Rev., 
in margin, preson. 


Cage (udax). The word rendered above hold. Rev., 
hold. Some, however, explain it, not as a cage where they are 
kept, but as a place of safety to which they resort. 
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Bird (dpvéov). Only in the Apocalypse, here, xix. 17, 21. 
Compare Jer. i. 39. 


3. Have drunk (7érexev or térwxav). Some, however, 
read mémtwxav have fallen. So Rev. 


Of the wine (é« Tod oivov). Thus if we read have drunk. 
If we adopt have fallen, é« is instrumental, by. So Rev. 


Of the wrath. The wine of fornication has turned to 
wrath against herself. 


Merchants (éuzropor). The word originally means one on @ 
journey by sea or land, especially for traffic. Hence a mer- 
chant as distinguished from xdarnXos a retadler or huckster. 


The abundance of her delicacies (tijs duvdpews Tod otpn- 
vous avis). Lit., as Rev., the power of her lumury. 3 tphvos 
is akin to atepeds firm, hard, stubborn (see on steadfast, 1 Pet. 
y. 9). Hence over-strength, lucury, wantonness. Only here in 
the New Testament. The kindred verb otpnvidw to lwe de- 
liciously occurs ch. xvii. 7, 9. 


4. Come out of her. Compare Jer. li. 6, 45; Isa. xlviii. 
20; lii. 11; Num. xvi. 26. 


Have fellowship with (cuyxowwrjonte). This compound 
verb is not of frequent occurrence in the New Testament. It 
is found only in Eph. v. 11, Philip. iv. 14, and here. On the 
kindred noun cvyKowwvos companion, see on ch. i. 9. 


5. Have reached (jxorovIncav). Lit., followed. But the 
best texts read éxoAdAnIncav clave. Compare Jer. li. 9. For 
different applications of the verb see on Matt. xix. 5; Luke xv. 
15; Acts v. 13. Compare the classical phrase for following 
up closely a fleeing foe, hwrere in terga hostiwm, to cleave to the 
backs of the enemy. See also Zech. xiv. 5 (Sept.), “ The valley 
of the mountains shall reach (éyxoAAnIjoerar) unto Azal.” 
The radical idea of the metaphor is that of following or reach- 
ing after so as to be joined to. 
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6. Double (SurA@eare). Only here in the New Testament. 
Compare Isa. xl. 2; Jer. xvi. 18; Zech. ix. 12. The Levitical 
law insisted on the double recompense. See Exod. xxii. 4, 7, 9. 


7. Lived deliciously (éotpnviacev). See on ver. 3. 


Torment (Sacavuopov). Only in the Apocalypse. On the 
kindred word Bacavos torment, see on Matt. iv. 23, 24. 


I sit a queen and am no widow. See Isa. xlvii. 8; Zeph. 
i. 15. 


8. Therefore shall her plagues come, etc. See Isa. 
xlvii. 8, 9. 


Who judgeth (0 xpivwv). Read xpivas judged. 


11. Merchandise (youov). Only here, ver. 12, and Acts 
xxi. 8. From yéuo to be full. Hence, literally, dading or cargo. 
So Rev., in margin. 

The main features of the following description are taken 
from that of the destruction of Tyre, Ezek. xxvi., xxvii. 


12. Fine Linen (8vacov). See on Luke xvi. 19. 


Purple (zoppupas). See on Luke xvi. 19. 


Silk (onptxod). Properly an adjective, meaning pertaining 
to the Seres. From Sijpes Seres, a people of India, perhaps of 
modern China. 

Before the time of Justinian, when silkworms were first 
brought to Constantinople, it was thought that the Seres gath- 
ered or combed the downy substance woven by the worms 
from the leaves of certain trees. Hence Virgil speaks of the 
Seres, how they comb (depectant) the fine fleeces from the leaves 
(“ Georgics,” ii., 121). 

Silk was a costly article of luxury among the Romans, so that 
Tacitus relates that in the reign of Tiberius a law was passed 
against “men disgracing themselves with silken garments” 
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(“ Annals,” ii., 33). “Two hundred years after the age of 
Pliny,” says Gibbon, “the use of pure or even of mixed silks 
was confined to the female sex, till the opulent citizens of 
Rome and the provinces were insensibly familiarized with the 
example of Elagabalus, the first who, by this effeminate habit, 
had sullied the dignity of an emperor anda man. Aurelian 
complained that a pound of silk was sold at Rome for twelve 
ounces of gold ” (‘‘ Decline and Fall,” ch. xl.). At the time of 
Justinian the Persians held a monopoly of this trade. Two 
missionary monks residing in China imparted to Justinian the 
project of introducing the eggs of the silkworm into Europe, 
and returning to China concealed the eggs in a hollow cane and 
so transported them. 


Scarlet. See on Matt. xxvii. 6. 


Thyine wood (€dAov Jvivov). Only here in the New Tes- 
tament. From via or Suva the citrus, a North-African tree, a 
native of Barbary, used as incense and for inlaying. Pliny 
speaks of a mania among the Romans for tables made of this 
wood. The most expensive of these were called orbes, circles, 
because they were massive plates of wood cut from the stem in 
its whole diameter. Pliny mentions plates four feet in diameter, 
and nearly six inches thick. The most costly were those taken 
from near the root, both because the tree was broadest there, 
and because the wood was dappled and speckled. Hence they 
were described by different epithets according as the markings 
resembled those of the tiger, the panther, or the peacock. 


Vessel (cxevos). See on 1 Pet. iii. 7, and Acts ix.15. Also 
on goods, Matt. xii. 29; Mark iii. 27; and strake sail, Acts 
xxyil, 17. 


Of ivory (€Aebdvtwvov). Only here in the New Testament. 
References to ivory are frequent in the Old Testament. The 
navy of Tarshish brought ivory to Solomon with apes and 
peacocks (1 Kings x. 22). His great throne was made of it 
(1 Kings x. 18). Ahab’s ivory palace (1 Kings xxii. 39) was 
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probably a house with ivory panels. ‘‘Ivory palaces” are men- 
tioned in Ps. xlv. 8, and “houses of ivory” in Amos iii. 15. 
The Assyrians carried on a great trade in this article. On the 
obelisk in the British Museum the captives or tribute-bearers 
are represented as carrying tusks. The Egyptians early made 
use of it in decoration, bringing it mostly from Ethiopia, where, 
according to Pliny, ivory was so plentiful that the natives made 
of it door-posts and fences, and stalls for their cattle. In the 
early ages of Greece ivory was frequently employed for orna- 
mental purposes, for the trappings of horses, the handles of 
kegs, and the bosses of shields. Homer represents an Asiatic 
woman staining ivory with purple to form trappings for horses, 
and describes the reins of chariot-horses as adorned with ivory. 
The statue of Jupiter by Phidias was of ivory and gold. In 
the ‘Odyssey ” of Homer, Telemachus thus addresses his com- 
panion, the son of Nestor, as they contemplate the splendor of 
Menelaus’ palace: 


“* See, son of Nestor, my beloved friend, 
In all these echoing rooms the sheen of brass, 
Of gold, of amber and of ivory; 
Such is the palace of Olympian Jove.” 
“Odyssey,” iv., 71-74. 


Marble (uapudpov). From pappaipa to sparkle or glisten. 


13. Cinnamon («wdyopov). Mentioned as one of the in- 
gredients of the holy oil for anointing (Exod. xxx. 23), and as a 
perfume for the bed (Prov. vii. 17). 


And spice («al duwpov). These words are added by the best 
texts. A fragrant Indian plant, with seed in grape-like clusters, 
from which ointment was made. Preparations for the hair were 
made from it. Virgil, describing the coming golden age, says: 
“The Assyrian amomum shall spring up as a common plant” 
(““ Eclogue” iv., 25; compare “ Eclogue” iii, 89). Forbiger, 
(Virgil) says that the best was raised in Armenia, a poorer 
quality in Media and Pontus. 


Fine flour (ceuidarwv). Only here in the New Testament. 
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Cattle («r7vn). See on Luke x. 34. 


Merchandise of horses. Merchandise is not in the text. 
It resumes the construction of yéuov merchandise with the 
genitive in ver. 12. 


Chariots (peddv). A Latin word though of Gallic origin, 
rheda. It had four wheels. 


14. The fruits (7 o7@pa). Originally, the late summer or 
early autumn ; then, generally, used of the ripe Srutts of trees. 
Only here in the New Testament. Compare the compound 
piworapiwa autumn (trees). See on whose Sruit withereth, 
Jude 12, and compare swmmer-fruits, Jer. xl. 10. 


That thy soul lusted after (ris émuduulas rH spuyis cod). 
Lit., of the desire of thy soul. 


Dainty (Avrapa). From dézros grease. Hence, literally, fat. 
Only here in the New Testament. Homer uses it once in the 
sense of ozly or shiny with oil, as the skin anointed after a bath. 
“Their heads and their fair faces shining” (“ Odyssey,” xv., 
332). So Aristophanes (“ Plutus,” 616), and of oly, unctuous 
dishes (“ Frogs,” 163). Of the oily smoothness of a calm sea, 
as by Theocritus. The phrase Avapol modes shining feet, i.e., 
smooth, without wrinkle, is frequent in Homer. Thus, of Aga- 
memnon rising from his bed: “ Beneath his shining feet he 
bound the fair sandals” (“Iliad,” ii., 44). Also of the condition 
of life; rich, comfortable: so Homer, of a prosperous old age, 
“ Odyssey,” xi., 136. Of things, bright, fresh. Of soil, fruit- 
Jul. The city of Athens was called duzrapal, a favorite epithet. 
Aristophanes plays upon the two senses bright and greasy, say- 
ing that if any one flatteringly calls Athens bright, he attaches 
to it the honor of sardimes—oiliness (“ Acharnians,” 638, 9). 


Goodly (Aaumpa). A too indefinite rendering. Better, Rev., 
sumptuous. See on Luke xxiii. 11; Jas. ii. 2. Mostly in the 
New Testament of clothing. See on ch. xv. 6. 
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16. Decked (xeypuompuévn). See on ch. xvii. 4. 


17. Shipmaster (kvGepyijrns). From xvBepvdw to govern. 
Strictly, steersman. Only here and Acts xxvii. 11. 


All the company in ships (as ért Tév Tow 0 Otros). 
The best texts substitute 6 él tomov rréwn, that sadleth any- 
where, lit., sacleth to a place. So Rev. 


Trade by sea (rv Sddaccav épydfovrat). Lit., work the 
sea, like the Latin mare exercent, live by seafaring. Rev., 
gain thewr living by sea. 


19. Cast dust on their heads. Compare Ezek. xxvii. 30. 
See on Luke x. 13. 


20. Hath avenged you onher (éxpuvev 70 xpiwa vuav && 
abrhs). Rev., more literally, hath judged your judgment on her, 
or from her. The idea is that of exacting judgment from (é€). 
Compare the compound verb éxdsKets avenge, or exact vengeance 
from (ch. vi. 10). The meaning is either, that judgment which 
is your due, or what she hath gudged concerning you. 


21. A mighty angel (els dyyedos ioyupos). Lit., “ one 
strong angel.” 


A great millstone. See on Matt. xviii. 6. 


With violence (opynpars). Lit., with an impulse or rush. 
Only here in the New Testament. 


22. Harpers. See on ch. xiv. 2. 


Musicians (“ovotxwv). Only here in the New Testament. 
There seems to be no special reason for changing the render- 
ing to ménstrels, as Rev. The term musze had a much wider 
signification among the Greeks than that which we attach 
to it. “The primitive education at Athens consisted of two 
branches: gymnastics for the body, music for the mind. Music 
comprehended from the beginning everything appertaining to 
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the province of the nine Muses ; not merely learning the use of 
the lyre or how to bear part in a chorus, but also the hearing, 
learning, and repeating of poetical compositions, as well as the 
practice of exact and elegant pronunciation—which latter ac- 
complishment, in a language like the Greek, with long words, 
measured syllables, and great diversity of accentuation between 
one word and another, must have been far more difficult to 
acquire than it is in any modern European language. As 
the range of ideas enlarged, so the words music and musical 
teachers acquired an expanded meaning, so as to comprehend 
matter of instruction at once ampler and more diversified. 
During the middle of the fifth century s.c. at Athens, there 
came thus to be found among the musical teachers men of the 
most distinguished abilities and eminence, masters of all the 
learning and accomplishments of the age, teaching what was 
known of Astronomy, Geography, and Physics, and capable of 
holding dialectical discussions with their pupils upon all the 
various problems then afloat among intellectual men” (Grote, 
“History of Greece,” vi., ch. Ixvii.). 


Pipers (avAntav). Rev., jlute-players. Only here and Matt. 
ix. 23. The female flute-players, usually dissolute characters, 
were indispensable attendants at the Greek banquets. Plato 
makes Eryximachus in “the Symposium,” say: “I move that 
the flute-girl who has just made her appearance, be told to go 
away and play to herself, or, if she likes, to the women who 
are within. To-day let us have conversation instead ” (“ Sym- 
posium,” 176). Again, Socrates says: “The talk about the 
poets seems to me like a commonplace entertainment to which 
a vulgar company have recourse; who, because they are not 
able to converse and amuse one another, while they are drink- 
ing, with the sound of their own voices and conversation, by 
reason of their stupidity, raise the price of flute-girls in the 
market, hiring for a great sum the voice of a flute instead of 
their own breath, to be the medium of intercourse among them” 
(« Protagoras,” 347). Compare Isa. xxiv. 8; Ezek. xxvi. 13. 


Millstone. Compare Jer. xxv. 10; Matt. xxiv. 41. 
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23. Bridegroom—bride. Compare Jer. xxv. 10. 
Great men (ueysoraves). Rev., princes. See on ch. vi. 15. 


By thy sorceries (év 79 papyaxela cov). See on ch, ix. 21. 
Reyv., more literally, wath thy sorcery. 


Were deceived (é7AavyIncav). Or led astray. See on 
Mark xii. 24. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


1. Hallelujah (aAAnAovia). Hebrew. Praise ye the Lord. 
Only in the Apocalypse and in this chapter. Fifteen of the 
Psalms either begin or end with this word. The Jewish an- 
them of praise (Ps. civ.—cix.), sung chiefly at the feasts of the 
Passover and of Tabernacles, derived its title of the Great Hal- 
Jel from the frequent use of that phrase. 


Honor. Omit. On the doxologies in the Apocalypse, see 
on ch. i. 6. 


2. True (dAn9wat). See on John i. 9. 


Did corrupt (€fJepev). The imperfect tense denoting 
habit. 


Avenged (é&edicncev). Exacted vengeance from (é&). 


At her hand (é«). Lit., “from her hand.” See on ch. ii. 7; 
xviil. 20. 


3. Her smoke, etc. Compare Isa. xxxiv. 10. 


5. All ye His servants—small and great. Compare Ps. 
exiv. 13; cxxxiv. 1. 


7. The marriage of the Lamb. For the figure, compare 
Isa. liv. 1-8; Ezek. xvi. 7-14; Hos. ii. 19; Matt. ix. 15; John 
iii. 29; Eph. v. 25. 
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8. Fine linen (Qvccuwov). See on Luke xvi. 19. The four 
vestments of the ordinary Jewish priest were made of linen or 
byssus. Their symbolic meaning depended in part on the white- 
ness and lustre of their substance (caJapov xal Napmpdov pure 


and bright). 


Righteousness (dvcaiépata). More strictly, as Rev., right- 
cous acts. 


10. See thou do it not (dpa uy). See not (to do it). 


The testimony of Jesus (% paprupia tod “Incov). Some 
explain as the testimony which proceeds from Jesus. Jesus, by 
imparting this testimony to believers imparts to them the spirit 
of prophecy. Others, the witness which is borne to Jesus. The 
way of bearing this witness, the substance and essence of this 
testimony is the Spirit of prophecy. 


11. A white horse. Compare ch. vi. 2. 
12. Crowns (d:adnuata). See on 1 Pet. v.45; Jas. i. 12. 


13. Dipped (BeSappévov). The readings differ; some giving 
pepavtiapevov sprinkled, others mrepipepappévov sprinkled reund. 
Rev., sprinkled. Compare Isa. Ixiii. 2, 3. 


The Word of God (6 Adyos tod Oeod). This name for our 
Lord is found in the New Testament only in the writings of 
John. It is one of the links which connects the Apocalypse 
with John’s other writings. Compare John i. 1-14; 1 John 
i. 1. Some object to this on the ground that, in the Gospel of 
John, the term is used absolutely, the Word, whereas here it is 
qualified, the Word of God, which the Evangelist nowhere em- 
ploys, and in 1 John i. 1, the Word of life. But, as Alford 
observes: “It may be left to any fair-judging reader to decide 
whether it be not a far greater argument for identity that the 
remarkable designation 6 Adyos the Word is used, than for diver- 
sity, that, on the solemn occasion described in the Apocalypse, 
the hitherto unheard adjunct of God is added.” The idea of 
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God which is represented here, underlies the absolute term the 
Word in Johni.1. It is further urged that in the Gospel o 
Adyos is applied to the prehistoric Christ, while in this passage 
it is applied to the historic Christ. But the name of the his- 
toric Christ is that referred to in ver. 12, not in ver. 13. It is 
the name “ which no one knoweth but He Himself,” expressing 
the character of His whole redeeming work. The name in ver. 
13 is that which belongs originally and essentially to Him. 


14. Followed (jxorovSer). Note the imperfect tense denot- 
ing progression, and thus describing the advancing movement 
of the host. 


15. Sword. See on ch. i. 16. 

Smite (7atdacon). See on ch. xi. 6. 
Shall rule (rocuave?). See on ch. ii. 27. 
Wine-press. See on ch. xiv. 19. 


Of the fierceness and wrath (Tov 3vuod Kal tis dpyis). 
Omit and, and render, as Rev., the jierceness of the wrath. See 
on John iii. 36. 


Of Almighty God (rod Ocod tod mavtoKxpdtopos). Lit., of 
God the all-ruler. See on ch. i. 8. 


16. On His thigh. Some explain, on the garment where it 
covers the thigh to which the sword is bound. Compare Ps. 
xlv. 8. Others, partly on the vesture, partly on the thigh itself, 
where, in an equestrian figure, the robe drops from the thigh. 
According to the former explanation cai and is to be taken as 
explanatory or definitive of the words on His vesture. Others 
again suppose a sword on the hilt of which the name is in- 
scribed. Expositors refer to the custom of engraving the 
artist’s name on the thigh of a statue. Thus Cicero says: “A 
most beautiful statue of Apollo, on the thigh of which the 
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name of Myron had been graven in tiny letters of silver” 
(“‘ Against Verres,” iv., 43). Herodotus describes a figure of 
Sesostris, bearing across the breast from shoulder to shoulder 
the inscription written in the sacred character of Egypt: ‘“‘ With 
my own shoulders I conquered this land” (ii., 106). Rawlin- 
son says that Assyrian figures are found with arrow-headed in- 
scriptions engraved across them, and over the drapery as well 
as the body. 


17. An angel (éva a@yyedov). Lit., “one angel.” 

Fowls (dpvéous). See on ch. xviii. 2. Rev., berds. 

Midst of heaven. See on ch. viii. 13. 

Gather yourselves together (cuvayeote). The best texts 
read cuvaydnte be gathered together, as Rev. Compare Ezek. 
xxxix. 17 sqq. 

The supper of the great God (70 detrvov tov peyadou 
@cod). Read 16 péya tod for Tod weyddov, and render the great 
supper of God. 

18. Captains (yuAvdpywv). See on Mark vi. 21; Luke vii. 2. 

20. Was taken (émudo3n). See on Acts iii. 7. 

Mark. See on ch. xiii. 16. 

Lake (Aduvnv). See on Luke v. 1. 


Brimstone. See on ch. xiv. 10. 


21. Were filled (éyoptdcSncav). See on Matt. v. 6. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


1. Of the bottomless pit. See on ch. ix. 1. This is to be 
distinguished from the lake of fire. Compare ver. 10. 


Chain (davow). See on Mark v.4. Only here in John’s 
writings. 


In his hand (é¢). Lit., upon: resting on or hanging upon. 


2. He laid hold (é€xpdrnaev). See on Mark viii. 3; Acts 
ditew leh: 


The dragon (tov dpdxovta). See on ch. xii. 8. The word 
is commonly derived from édpaxov, the second aorist tense of 
dépxouas to see clearly, in allusion to the sharp sight of the 
fabled dragon. 


Old (apyaiov). See on 1 John ii. 7. 


The Devil. Note the three epithets: the Old Serpent, the 
Devil, Satan. See on Matt. iv. 1; Luke x. 18. 


3. Sealed. See on John iii. 33. 


Must (Sez). According to God’s purpose. See on Matt. xvi. 
21; Luke ii. 49; xxiv. 26. 


4. Thrones. See on ch. ii. 13. 


They sat. All the faithful members of Christ’s Church. 
Compare they reigned with Christ. 


Beheaded (memeNexiopévov). From rédexus an axe. Only 
here in the New Testament. 


They lived. Equivalent to dived again. Compare ver. 5. 


5. Lived—again (avéfmoav). Read énoav lived, as in ver. 4. 
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6. Hath part (€ywv uépos). A phrase peculiar to John as 
referring to a person. Compare John xiii. 8. 


Second death. See on ch. ii. 11. 


8. Gog and Magog. See Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix. Compare 
Gen. x. 2, where Magog appears as a son of J aphet. Magog is 
a general name for the northern nations, and, according to 
Ezekiel, Gog is their prince. Josephus says that the descendants 
of Magog were the Scythians. 


9. On the breadth (émi 76 wAdros). Lit., over (ér/). As 
distinguished from the “four corners” of ver. 8. They over- 
spread the earth. 


The camp (77v trapeuBorjv). See on castle, Acts xxi. 84. 
Encompassing and defending the city. Compare Ps. xxxiv. 7. 


The beloved city. Compare Ps. Ixxviii. 68. 
From God. Omit. 


12. Before God. Read Ypdvouv throne for Ocod God. So 
Rey., before the throne. 


The books (8i8dia). No article. Read books. Compare 
Dan. vii. 10. 


Book of life. See on ch. iii. 5. 


13. The sea. As commonly understood, the sea means the 
literal sea, and the passage signifies that the dead contained in 
it shall rise. So Alford. Other interpreters, however, say that 
it cannot mean the literal sea. Thus Milligan argues that the 
symbols of the Apocalypse must always be interpreted in the 
same way. “Symbols,” he says, “are a form of speech, and 
therefore subject to the rules that regulate the interpretation of 
all speech. . . . The power of that convention which links 
a certain sense to a certain sound in ordinary terms, is not less 
binding in the presence than in the absence of metaphor of any 

Vou. I.—36 
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kind whatever. Thus when we read in the Apocalypse of ‘the 
sea’ as an emblem of the troubled and sinful nations of the earth, 
we are bound, unless forbidden by the context, to carry that in- 
terpretation through, and to understand the sea of the troubled 
and sinful world.” 


Hell (6 dds). Rev., Hades. See on Matt. xvi. 18. 
14. This is the second death. Add even the lake of fire. 


15. And whosoever (ei Tus). Lit., cfany. So Rev. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


1. New (xasvov). See on Matt. xxvi. 29. Compare Isa. 
IxvoLis 


There was no more sea (7) Sddaoca ovx Eotw étt). Lit., as 
Rev., the sea ts no more. Uere as in xx. 13. Some explain the 
sea as the ungodly world. I cannot help thinking this interpre- 
tation forced. According to this explanation, the passage is in 
the highest degree tautological. Zhe jirst earth was passed 
away, and the ungodly world was no more. 


2. | John. Omit John. 


New Jerusalem. Others join new with coming down, and 
render coming down new out of heaven. 


A bride. Compare Isa. lxi. 10; Ixii. 5. 


3. With men. Men at large. No longer with an isolated 
people like Israel. 


He shall dwell (cxnvece). Lit., tabernacle. Only in the 
Apocalypse and John i. 14. The word “denotes much more 
than the mere general notion of dwelling. There lies in it one 
of the particulars of that identification of Christ and His people 
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which is fundamental to the seer.” See on John i. 14. Com- 
pare Ezek. xxxvii. 27, 28. 


People (Aaol). Notice the plural, peoples (so Rev.), because 
many nations shall partake of the fulfilment of the promise. 
Compare ver. 24. 


And God Himself shall be with them and be their God. 
And be is inserted. The Greek is shall be with them their God. 


4. And God shall wipe away. Omit God. Read, as Rev., 
and He shall wipe away. 


Alltears (av ddxpvov). Lit., every tear. Compare Isa. 
XE ..c: 


There shall be no more death (0 Jdvartos ovK gorau ért). 
Render, as Rev., death shall be no more. 


Sorrow (zévJos). Better, as Rev., mourning, since the word 
signifies manifested grief. See on Matt. v.4; Jas. iv. 9. Com- 
pare Isa. lxv. 19. “ That soul I say,” observes Socrates, ‘“ her- 
self invisible, departs to the invisible world—to the divine and 
immortal and rational: thither arriving, she is secure of bliss, 
and is released from the error and folly of men, their fears and 
wild passions, and all other human ills, and forever dwells, as 
they say of the initiated, in company with the gods” (Plato, 
“ Pheedo,” 81). So Sophocles : 


‘¢ Sorrow touches not the dead.” 
‘¢ idipus Coloneus,” 955. 


“‘ How thrice happy those of mortals, who, having had these 
ends in view, depart to Hades; for to them alone is it given 
there to live; but to others, all things there are evil” (“ Frag- 
ment”). And Euripides: 


‘The dead, tearless, forgets his pains.” 
‘‘Troades,” 606. 
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5. True and faithful (dAndwot cal mictoi). The proper 
order of the Greek is the reverse, as Rev., facthful and true. 


6. It is done (yéyovev). The correct reading is yéyovav they 
are come to pass, i.e., these words. 


Alpha and Omega. Both have the article, “the alpha,” 
etc. See on ch. 1. 8. 


Unto him that is athirst. Compare Isa. lv. 1. 
Fountain (awnyjs). See on John iv. 6. 


Of the water of life. See John iv. 10, 14. Compare Isa. 
xi o. 


7. All things (zavra). The correct reading is tavra these 
things. So Rev. 


His God (atvt@ Qeos). Lit., God unto him. 


My Son (wor 0 vids). Lit., the Son to me. See on John i. 
12. This is the only place in John’s writings where vids son 
is used of the relation of man to God. 


8. The fearful (SecAo%s). The dative case. Hence, as Rev., 
for the fearful. Only here, Matt. viii. 26, and Mark iv. 40. 


Abominable (é8deduvypévois). See on abomination, Matt. 
xxiv. 15. Properly, defiled with abominations. 


Whoremongers (7dpvois). Much better, as Rev., forni- 
cators. 


Sorcerers. See on sorceries, ch. ix. 21. 


Shall have their part (70 uépos adtév). Lit., the whole pas- 
sage reads: to the fearful, etc., their part. Shall be is supplied. 


9. Unto me. Onit. 
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Vials. Properly bowls. See on ch. v. 8. 
10. In the Spirit. See on ch. i. 10. 
Mountain. Compare Ezek. xl. 2. 


That great city, the holy Jerusalem. Omit great. 
Render the article as usual, and not as a demonstrative pro- 
noun, and construe holy with city. So Rev., the holy city 
Jerusalem. 


11. Glory of God. Not merely divine brightness, but the 
presence of the God of glory Himself. Compare Exod. xl. 34. 


Light (¢wornp). Strictly, luminary ; that with which the 
city isillumined, the heavenly Lamb. See ver. 23. The word 
occurs only here and Philip. ii. 15. 


Jasper. See on ch. iv. 3. 


Clear as crystal (cpuvotarArifovts). Lit., shining like crys- 
tal. 


12. And had (éyovedy te). Rev., more simply and literally, 
having. 


Gates (7vA@vas). Properly large gates. See on Luke xvi. 
20; Acts xii. 18. Compare Ezek. xlviii. 30 sqq. 


13. East (dvatonjjs). See on Matt. ii. 2, and on day-spring, 
Luke i. 78. See the tribes arranged by gates in Hzek. xlviii. 
31-34. 


West (dvopav). Lit., the goings down or settings. 


14. Foundations (Sewerdovs). See on the kindred verb 
Seperiocer shall settle, 1 Pet. v. 10. 


In them the names (év avtots Gvouata). The correct read- 
ing is és’ avtav SMdexa ovopata, on them twelve names. 
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15. A golden reed. Add pérpov as a measure. See ch. 
xi. 1. Compare Ezek. xl. 5. 


16. Four square (rerpaywvos). From tétpa four and ywvia 
an angle. Only here in the New Testament. Compare Ezek. 
xlviii. 16, 20. 


Twelve-thousand furlongs (émi cradlwy dddexa yursddwv). 
Strictly, to the length of (émi) twelve, etc. For the collective 
terin yududdes thousands, see on ch. v.11. For furlongs see on 
ch. xv. 20. The twelve-thousand furlongs would be 1378.97 
English miles. Interpretations vary hopelessly. The descrip- 
tion seems to be that of a vast cube, which may have been sug- 
gested by the Holy of Holies of the tabernacle, which was of 
that shape.* But opinions differ as to whether the twelve- 
thousand furlongs are the measure of the four sides of the city 
taken together, in which case each side will measure three- 
thousand furlongs; or whether the twelve-thousand furlongs 
are intended to represent the length of each side. The former 
explanation is prompted by the desire to reduce the vast dimen- 
sions of the city. Another difficulty is raised about the height. 
Diisterdieck, for example, maintains that the houses were 
three-thousand stadia in height. The question arises whether 
the vertical surface of the cube includes the hill or rock on 
which the city was placed, a view to which Alford inclines. 
These are enough to show how utterly futile are attempts to 
reduce these symbolic visions to mathematical statement. Pro- 
fessor Milligan aptly remarks: “ Nor is it of the smallest mo- 
ment to reduce the enormous dimensions spoken of. No re- 





* This cubical plan, applied not only to the Tabernacle, but to the Ark of 
the Flood, the Temple of Solomon and the ‘‘ King’s House,” is minutely 
worked out in ‘The Holy Houses” by Dr. Timothy Otis Paine; a book full 
of curious erudition, in which the Tabernacle, the Ark of Noah, the Temple, 
and the Capitol or King’s House, are treated as developments from a common 
type ; but which proceeds on the utterly untenable hypothesis that the tem- 
ple of Hzekiel’s vision was Solomon’s ; and that, accordingly, from the two 
books of Kings and the prophecies of Jeremiah and Hzekiel all the data are 
furnished for a complete restoration of the Temple ; the prophetic vision of 
Ezekiel supplying the details omitted in the historic record of Kings. 
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duction brings them within the bounds of verisimilitude; and 
no effort in that direction is required. The idea is alone to be 
thought of.” 


17. Cubits (7nyov). The word originally means that part 
of the arm between the hand and the elbow-joint, the forearm. 
Hence a cwbzt or ed/, a measure of the distance from the joint 
of the elbow to the tip of the middle finger, 2.¢., about a foot 
and a half. The precise length, however, is disputed. Cubzé 
is from the Latin cubitus the elbow, on which one reclines (cu- 
bat). Some take the one hundred and forty-four cubits as rep- 
resenting the height of the wall; others the thickness. If the 
height, then they must be interpreted as equal to the twelve- 
thousand furlongs, since the length and the breadth and the 
height of the city are equal (ver. 16). It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that there is a distinction between the measure of the c7ty 
and the measure of the wald. “The most inconsiderable wall ” 
remarks Diisterdieck, “is sufficient to exclude all that is im- 
pure.” 


The measure of a man, that is, of the angel. “It is to 
be the dwelling-place of men; and even, therefore, when an 
angel measures it, he measures it according to the measure of a 
man” (Milligan). 


18. The building (€vddunous). Only here in the New Testa- 
ment. From év in and dwpao to build. Lit., that which vs built 
in. Hence the building of the wall is the material built into 
the wall; of which the wall was composed. 


Glass (Ud). Only here and ver. 21. For the kindred ad- 
jective tddwos of glass, see on ch. iv. 6. 


19. All manner of precious stones. Compare Isa. liv. 11, 
12-1 Chron. xxix; 2. 


Sapphire (camdecpos). Compare Isa. liv. 11; Ezek. i. 26. 
Probably lapis lazuli. Our sapphire is supposed to be repre- 
sented by the gacinth in ver. 20. Pliny describes the cdadespos 
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as opaque and sprinkled with specks of gold, and states that it 
came from Media (z.e., Persia and Bokhara) whence the supply 
is brought to this day. King (‘‘ Precious Stones and Gems,” 
cited by Lee), says: ‘‘ Before the true precious stones were in- 
troduced from India, the lapis lazuli held the highest place in 
the estimation of the primitive nations of Asia and Greece; in 
fact it was almost the only stone known to them having beauty 
of color to recommend it.” 


Chalcedony (yadrxndov). From Chalcedon, where the stone 
was found in the neighboring copper mines. It was probably 
an inferior species of emerald, as crystal of carbonate of copper, 
which is still popularly called “the copper emerald.” Pliny 
describes it as small and brittle, changing its color when moved 
about, like the green feathers in the necks of peacocks and 
pigeons. 


Emerald. See on ch. iv. 3. 


20. Sardonyx (capddvvé). The most beautiful and rarest 
variety of onyx. Pliny defines it as originally signifying a 
white mark in a sard, like the human nail (dvvé) placed upon 
jlesh, and both of them transparent. Onyx is called from the 
resemblance of its white and yellow veins to the shades in the 
human finger-nail. The early Greeks make no distinction be- 
tween the onyx and the sardonyx. 


Sardius. See on ch. iv. 3. 


Chrysolite (xpvcoduJos). From ypucds gold and ri9os stone. 
Lit., gold-stone. Identified by some with our topaz, by others 
with amber. Pliny describes it as “translucent with golden 
lustre.” 


Beryl (8ijpuddos). Pliny says that it resembled the green- 
ness of the pure sea. It has been supposed to be of the same 
or similar nature with the emerald. 


Topaz (tordfov). Compare Job xxviii. 19. The name was 
derived from an island in the Red Sea where the gem was first 
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discovered. The stone is our peridot. The Roman lapidaries 
distinguished the two varieties, the chrysopteron, our chrysolite, 
and the prasoides, our peridot. The former is much harder, 
and the yellow color predominates over the green. The modern 
topaz was entirely unknown to the ancients. 


Chrysoprasus. Rev., chrysoprase. From ypvads gold and 
mpacov a leek; the color being a translucent, golden green, like 
that of a leek. According to Pliny it was a variety of the 
beryl. 


Jacinth (vd«wIos). See on ch. ix. 17. 


Amethyst (auédvotos). From & not and peStw to be drunken 
with wine, the stone being supposed to'avert intoxication. Pliny 
distinguishes it from the jacinth, in that, in the latter, the vio- 
let hue of the amethyst is diluted. The stone is the amethyst- 
ine quartz, or rock-crystal, colored purple by manganese of iron. 


21. Pearls (uapyapira). The pearl seems to have been 
known from the earliest times to the Asiatic Greeks, in conse- 
quence of their intercourse with the Persians. Among the 
motives which impelled Cesar to attempt the conquest of 
Britain, was the fame of its pearl-fisheries. Pearls held the 
highest rank among precious stones. The Latin term unio 
(unity) was applied to the pearl because no two were found 
exactly alike; but the word became in time restricted to the 
fine, spherical pearls, while the generic name was margarita. 
Shakespeare uses wnion for pearl in Hamlet, Act v., Se. 2. 

‘¢ The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better health : 
And in the cup an union shall he throw 


Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn.” 


And again: 
“¢ Drink of this potion: is thy wnton here ?” 


Every several gate (ava els Exactos Tay TuA@vov). Rev., 
each one of the several gates, thus bringing out the force of the 
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genitive wuddvev of gates. The idea several is conveyed by 
avd, as Luke ix. 3, ava dv0 yetavas “two coats aprece:” John 
oe 4 ta) . y oP 

ii. 6, ava petpntas dvo 7) Tpeis “two or three firkins apzece. 


Street (wAareia). See on Luke xiv. 21. From mdatvs broad. 
Hence the broadway. 


22. Netemple. The entire city is now one holy temple of 
God. See on ch. i. 6. 


23. The glory of God did lighten it. Compare Isa. Ix. 
19, 20. 


The light (6 Avyvos). Rev., better, damp. See on John 
We, Boy 


24. Of them which are saved. Omit. 


In the light (é€v 76 dori). Read Sa rod dwrds “ amidst the 
light” or “dy the light.” 


Do bring (dépovew). The present tense, denoting habit. 
Glory and honor. Omit and honor. Compare Isa. 1x. 3. 


27. That defileth (xowotv). The participle. But the cor 
rect reading is the adjective xowov common, hence unhallowed. 
Rev., wncelean. 


Worketh (zrowovv). Lit., maketh or doeth. 

“Jn this present life, I reckon that we make the nearest 
approach to knowledge when we have the least possible com- 
munion or fellowship with the body, and are not infected with 
the bodily nature, but remain pure until the hour when God 
himself is pleased to release us. And then the foolishness of 
the body will be cleared away, and we shall be pure and hold 
converse with other pure souls, and know of ourselves the clear 
light everywhere, which is no other than the light of truth. 


For no impure thing is allowed to approach the pure” (Plato, 
*“Pheedo,” 6%). 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
1. Pure. Omit. 
Clear (Aapupov). See on Luke xxiii. 11. Rev., bright. 


2. In the midst of the street thereof. Some connect 
these words with the preceding. So Rev. 


On either side (évredSev cal évredIev). For the latter év- 
Tevsev read éxe?Jev, and render, as Rey., on this side and on 
that. 


Tree (EvAov). See on Luke xxiii. 31, and Apoe. ii. 7. 


Twelve manner of fruits (xapzrovs dadexa). Lit., twelve 
Jruits. Some render crops or harvests of fruit. On these 
two verses compare Ezek. xlvii. 1-12; Joel iii. 18; Zech. xiv. 8. 


3. Shall serve (Aatpevcovow). See on Lukei. 74. Rev., 
do Him service. The word originally means to serve for hire. 
In the New Testament, of the worship or service of God in the 
use of the rites intended for His worship. It came to be used 
by the Jews in a very special sense, to denote the service ren- 
dered to Jehovah by the Israelites as His peculiar people. See 
Rom. ix.4; Acts xxvi. 7; Heb. ix. 1, 6. Hence the significant 
application of the term to Christian service by Paul in Philip. 
iii. 3. 


4. See His face. Compare 1 Johniii.2; Matt.v. 8; Exod. 
Xxxiliy 20; Pexxyvii. 15. 


5. No night there (éxe?). Substitute érv any more. Rev., 
there shall be night no more. 


6. The Lord God (Kvpws 6 @eds). Rather, as Rev., the 
Lord, the God. 
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Of the holy prophets (ta@v dyiwy tpodntav). For aryiwv 
holy substitute mvevpdrev spirits, and render, as Rev., the God 
of the spirits of the prophets. 


Be done (yevéoSar). Better, as Rev., come to pass. 


7. Keepeth (typav). A favorite word with John, occurring 
in his writings more frequently than in all the rest of the New 
Testament together. See on reserved 1 Pet. i. 4. 


Book (8uPriov). Diminutive, properly a litle book or scroll. 
See on writing, Matt. xix. 7; b¢d/, Mark x. 2; book, Luke iv. 17. 


8. | John saw (éy@ Iwdvvns 6 Brérrwv). The A. V. over- 
looks the article with the participle—the one seeing. Hence 
Rev., correctly, [ John am he that heard and saw. 


Had heard and seen (jxovoa Kal &BreWa). Aorist tense. 
There is no need of rendering it as a pluperfect. Rev., rightly, 
L heard and saw. The appeal to hearing and seeing is com- 
mon to all John’s writings. See John i. 14; xix. 35; xxi. 14; 
1 John i. 1, 2; iv. 14. 


9. See thou do it not (pa un). Lit., see not. 


Thy brethren the prophets. The spiritual brotherhood 
of John with the prophets is exhibited in the Apocalypse. 


10. Seal (c¢payicns). Rev., seal up. This word occurs 
eighteen times in the Apocalypse and twice in the Gospel, and 
only five times elsewhere in the New Testament. It means ¢o 
confirm or attest (John iii. 33); to close up for security (Matt. 
xxvii. 66; Apoc. xx. 3); to hide or keep secret (Apoc. x. 4; xxii. 
10); to mark a person or thing (Apoe. vii. 3; Eph. i. 18; iv. 30). 


Time (atpos). See on Matt. xii. 1. 


11. Unjust (adicav). Rev., better, wnrighteous. 
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Let him be unjust (ddvenodtw). The verb means to do 
wickedly. WHence Rev., correctly, let him do unrighteousness. 


He which is filthy (o pu7a@v). Only here in the New Testa- 
ment. On the kindred noun fvzos filth, see on 1 Pet. iii. 21. 
‘Putapia filthiness occurs only in Jas. i. 21; and the adjective 
putrapos filthy, only in Jas. ii. 2. 


Let him be filthy (6v7wocdrw). The best texts read pu7rav- 
Snte let him be made jilthy. So Rev. 


Let him be righteous (ducarwdjtw). Read Sdixarocvvny 
momoate let him do righteousness. So Rev. 


Let him be holy (ayacjTw). Rev., giving literally the 
force of the passive voice, let him be made holy. 


12. My reward is with me (6 picIds wou pet euov). Mus- 
Sos reward is strictly wages. Compare Isa. xl. 10; lxii. 11. 
See on 2 Pet. ii. 13. 


To give (drodoiva:). Lit., to give back or in return for, 
thus appropriate to pos reward. Hence Rev., better, render. 
See on give an account, Luke xvi. 2; and gave, Acts iv. 33. 


Shall be (oraz). Read éotuy is. 


14. That do His commandments (of trovobytes Tas évToNas 
aitod). Read of mddvovtes Tas atodds abtav they that wash 
their robes. Compare ch. vii. 14. 


That they may have right to the tree of life (a éoras 7 
é£ovcia aitav emi 7d Evrov Tis Cwis). Lit., in order that theirs 
shall be authority over the tree of life. For éEovcia right, 
authority, see on John i. 12. *E7i may be the preposition of 
direction: “may have right to come to” (so Rev.) or may be 
rendered over. 


15. Dogs (oi xtves). The A.V. omits the article “the dogs.” 
Compare Philip. iii. 2. This was the term of reproach with 
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which the Judaizers stigmatized the Gentiles as impure. In 
the Mosaic law the word is used to denounce the moral profli- 
gacies of heathen worship (Deut. xxiii. 18). Compare Matt. 
xv. 26. Here the word is used of those whose moral impurity 
excludes them from the New Jerusalem. ‘As a term of re- 
proach, the word on the lips of a Jew, signified chiefly em- 
purity; of a Greek, tmpudence. The herds of dogs which 
prowl about Eastern cities, without a home and without an 
owner, feeding on the refuse and filth of the streets, quarrelling 
among themselves, and attacking the passer-by, explain both 
applications of the image ” (Lightfoot, on Philip. iii. 2). 


Sorcerers. See on ch. ix. 21, and compare ch. xxi. 8. 
Whoremongers (épvor). Rev., better, fornecators. 


Maketh (aroav). Or doeth. Compare doeth the truth, John 
iii. 21; 1 John i. 6. See on John iii. 21. 


16. The root. Compare Isa. xi. 1,10. See on WVazarene, 
Matt. ii. 23. 


The morningsstar. See on ch. ii. 28. 

17. The Spirit. In the Church. 

The Bride. The Church. 

Heareth. The voice of the Spirit and the Bride. 

19. The Book of Life. Read rod Evo the tree. So Rev. 
20. Even so (vat). Omit. 

21. Our Lord (7jov). Omit. 


With you all (wera wdvTwv vov). The readings differ. 
Some read peta mdavrwv with all, omitting you. Others, wera 
Tov ayiov with the saints. 


LIST OF GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES USED BY JOHN ONLY. 


Words peculiar to the Gospel, the Hpistles, or the Apocalypse are marked G., 


1 Ep., 2 Ep., 3 Ep., Apoc. 


other writings. 

“Ada, ) Alpha, 

To A kal to Q, f Alpha and Omega, f 
*ABaddar, Abaddon, 
ayyeXia, message, 
ayydXo, to announce, 
aixpuda@cia, captivity, 
axpato, to be fully ripe, 
dXtevo, to go a fishing, 
aay dSev, some other way, 
adAndovia, hallelujah, 

anon, aloe, 


dpapriay €yew, to have sin, 


amethyst, 
the Amen, 
verily, verily, 


apeSvoros, 
6 Apny, 
duny, any, 


ay (contracted f if 
from éay), : 
dvaecis€xaotos, every several one, 
avapaptnros, without sin, 
avaarao.s Cons, resurrection of life, 
avaotaots Kpio- resurrection of judg- 
ment, 
av3paktd, heap of burning coals, 
avSpwrokroves, manslayer, murderer, 


EWS, 


aytixplotos, antichrist, 


avrhéa, to draw (water or wine), 


Apoc. 


Apoe. 

1 Ep. 
G= 
Apoc. 
Apoc. 
G. 

G. 
Apoce. 
G. 

G., 1 Ep. 


Apoc. 
Apoc. 


Also words common to the Gospel with either of the 


LA DOCHEE mOsm ile 
Sah, (G8 soi, 1S) 

Apoe. ix., 11 

1 Ep. iii., 11 

xOx, Is} 


Apoe. xiii., 10 
Apoe. xiv., 18 
KX 

xGpidl 

Apoe. xix., 1, 3,4, 6 
xix., 39 

ix., 41; xv., 22, 24; 


sabe, IM, Tl 1Bfo 
top fe) 
Apoe. xxi., 20 


Apoe. iii., 14 

es UES TUL. Bi, 05%, 
19, ete. 

Xili., 20; xvi., 23; 
Ox, Vif} 

Apoe. xxi., 21 

viii., 7 (passage re- 
jected) 

y., 29 


Wg 240) 

xvlil., 18; xxi., 9 

viii., 44, 1 Ep. iii. 
15 

1 Ep. ii, 18, 22; 
iv., 3, 2p. 7 

tht. toy; QE Shiba Wy Alls 
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dyrAnua, a thing to draw with, 


> 7 ‘ 
amTreKkpi3n Kal A 
aoa] f he answered and said, 
€lTre, 
amépyopat eis 


Ta orice, to go or follow after, 


*ArroAAvar, Apollyon, 
adnocuvaywyos, out of the synagogue, 
dpagos, without seam, 

apkos, a bear, 

*Appayedar, Armagedon, 
apxitpikdwos, ruler of the feast, 


6 apxov tov 
Koapou (rov- tine of this world, 
Tov), 


ayywSos, wormwood, 


Badhew oxy) +, cast a stumbling- 
Bahov evar —  Hiock before, 
tov, 

Baiov, branch, 

Bacaropes, torment, 

Barpaxos, frog, 

BnpvAXos, beryl, 

BiBdapid.ov, little book, 

BiBpacke, eat, 

Borpus, cluster (of grapes), 

Bpovrn, thunder, 

Bvcowos, fine linen, 

TaBBaa, Gabbatha, 

even, birth, 


yer jva dvw- to be born again, or 


sey, : from above, 
Bis coos. I to be born of God, 
yeyrninvar ek 
(rov) mpev- to be born of the Spirit, 
jsaTos, 
yepor, old man, 


G. iv., 11 
ii., 19; iti., 3; iv., 
oe | 10, ete. 
G. xi, 19 
Apoc. Apoe. ix., 11 
G. 1X75) 22 exile 4 
Xvi. 2 
G. Xix., 23 
Apoc. Apoce. xiii., 2 
Apoc. Apoc. xvi., 16 
G. be, Gh, © 
xli., 31; xiv., 30; 
G XVieo Ll 
Apoe. Apoe. viii., 11 
tapoe, Apoce. ii., 14 
G. Seog, 113 
Apoc. Apoce. ix., 5; xiv., 
SS xvilleg ni suel Os 
15 
Apoc. Apoe. xvi., 13 
Apoce. Apoe. xxi., 20 
Apoce. Apoc. x., 2, 8, 9, 10 
G. vi., 18 
Apoc. Apoe. xiv., 18 
G., Apoc. xii., 29. Apoce. iv., 
5; vi., 1, ete. In 
Mark iii., 17, asa 
translation 
Apoc. * <Apoc. xviii., 16; 
xix., 8, 14 
G. xix., 13 
G. ix., 1 
G. bbl, 
1., 13. 1 Ep. iii., 9; 
G., 1 Ep. | a ase 
P lv., 7; v., 1,4, 18 
G. iii., 5, 6, 8 


iii., 4 
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yA@oocnopov, bag, 

daxpva, to weep, 

SetAcaa, to be afraid, 

dexaros, tenth, 

To Sexaror, the tenth part, 

O.adyua, crown, 

Scalovria, to gird, 

diavyns, transparent, 

Aidupos, Didymus (twin), 

dimAda, to double, 

Spakay, dragon, 

Sa@d€xaros, twelfth, 

eyxaivta, feast of the dedication, 

eyxpia, anoint, 

eivat ex rov to be of the world, 
Koo MOU, 


eva extav dvw, to be from above, 
eivat €k Tov 


KdT@, to be from beneath, 
EKKEVTED, to pierce, 
EKVEVO, to withdraw, 
€k Tov ai@vos, since the world began, 
éhedharrivos, of ivory, 
“EAAnutcos, Greek, 
euew, to spue, 
eumroptov, merchandise, 
eupuada, to breathe upon, 
evOa@unots, building, 
é£axootoi, six hundred, 
ae 
; ee Mees tte come forth from 
@ecov, God, 
e€urvitw, to awake one out of 
sleep, 
émraparos, accursed, 
érrevOuTnS, upper garment, 
emB€xopat, to receive, 
emtxpia, to anoint, 


Vou. II.—37 


xil., 6; xiii., 29 

xi., 35 

xiv., 27 

1,39. Apoe. xxi., 20 

Apoe. xi., 13 

Apoe, xii., 33; xiii., 
XIX, 12 

Elldg4, oy xxi, 7, 

Apoce. xxi., 21 

Sige lO mck, ed 
xxi., 2 

Apoc. xviii., 6 

ANDO, Tt, 8, Zh We 
xili., 2, ete. 

Apoc. xxi., 20 

x. 22 

Apoe. iii., 18 

vili., 23; xv., 19; 
xO, Ib, IG 3 
xviii, 36. 1 Ep. 
bl MBS shin 15) 

vili., 23 


vili., 23 

xix., 37. Apoc.i., 7 

v., 18 

ix., 32 

Apoc. xviii., 12 

Apoe. ix., 11 

Apoc. iii., 16 

ii., 16 

xx., 22 

Apoce. xxi., 18 

Apoc. xiii., 
xiy., 20 


18 ; 


vili., 42; xiii, 3; 
xvi., 27, 30 
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Ta épxopeva, 


things thatare coming, G. 


(») éoxarn juepa, the last day, 


(preva, 
(eoros, 
dos, 
Tpl@pov, 


(% 
OWA 


ifrep, 

6 Savaros 6 bev- 
TEpos, 

Savpa 
Jaupdcery, 

Serwdns, 

SeooeBns, 

Yewpetv Savaroy, 

3nKN, 

Spempa, 

Svivos, 

taoms, 


iAaopés, 

TO lmmeKov, 
ipts, 

kaSaipa, 
karaSepa, 
caraogppayico, 
KaTHY@p, 
Kavpa, 


Kedpos, 
ketpla, 


KEpavVyupt, 


képpa, 
KEppaTLoTns, 
knmroupos, 
KiSap@dds, 


KLYVAUL@LOV, 
KAcupa, 


to be zealous, 
hot, 
nail, 
half an hour, 


which was (epithet of 


God), 
than at all, 


the second death, 
(ueya) 


to wonder with great 


wonder, 
brimstone, 
worshipper of God, 
to see death, 
sheath, 
cattle, 
thyine (wood), 
jasper, 


propitiation, 
cavalry, 
rainbow, 

to purge, 
curse, 

to seal, 
accuser, 
heat, 


cedar, 


swathing for a corpse: 


band, 
to mix, mingle, 


small coin, 
money-changer, 
gardener, 
harper, 


cinnamon, 
theft, 


G. 


Apoc. 
Apoe. 


G 


G. 


Apoc. 


Apoc. 
Apoe. 


G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 


Apoe. 
Apoc. 


1 Ep. 


Apoc. 
Apoc. 


G. 


Apoc. 
Apoc. 
Apoc. 
Apoc. 


Apoc. 
Apoe. 


xvi., 13 

vi., 39, 40, 44, 54; 
Vii., 37 ; xi., 24; 
xii., 48 

Apoe. iii., 19 

Apoc. iii., 15, 16 

xx., 25 

Apoce. viii., 1 

Apoe. i., 4, 8; iv., 8 


xii., 43 
Apoe. ii., 11; xx., 
IEE S68 las te! 


Apoc. xvii., 6 


Apoe. ix., 17 

ixenod! 

vill. , 51 

KV Ade ol! 

iv., 12 

Apoe. xviii., 12 

Apoc. iv., 3; xxi, 
11, 18, 19 

1 Ep. ii., 2; iv. 10 

Apoc. ix., 16 

AMOCs Ives oO saXognl 

xyv., 2 

Apoe. xxii, 3 

Apoe. v., 1 

Apoe. xii., 10 

Apoc. vii., 16; xvi., 
9 

xviii., 1 

xi, 44 


Apoc. xiv., 10; 
XVili., 6 

ii., 15 

ji., 14 

xx., 15 

Apoc. xiv., 2; xviii., 
22 

Apoe. xviii., 13 

Apoe. ix., 21 
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Anja, 
Kolunots, 
KoAAovptor, 
KoAupBnSpa, 


Kou orepoy 


£ 
exer, 

KptSn, 

KpiSwvos, 


kpvoraAXile, 
KpvoTadAos, 
Kuk\eva, 
KUKAOSEV, 


7 Kuptaky Npépa, 


Aevttov, 
AiBaveres, 
AtSdoTperos, 
Aurapos, 
Airpa, 

Adyxn, 
pGppapos, 
pacodopat, 
pecoupdynua, 


peETOw, 
Mecoias, 
4 
HETPNTNS, 
LET @TTOV, 


unpés, 
piypa, 
porn, 
povotkds, 
pukdopat, 
pvAwvos, 
vikn, 
NexoAairns, 
ViTTNP, 
vUOTW, 
6(w, 
é3dMov, 
ddvvZos, 
Svaptoy, 


branch, 
taking rest, 
eye-salve, 
pool, 


to amend, 
barley, 


made or consisting of 


barley, 
to be as crystal, 
crystal, 
to encircle, 
round about, 


the Lord’s day, 
towel, 

censer, 
pavement, 
dainty, 

pound, 

spear, 

marble, 

to gnaw, 
mid-heaven, 


to be midway, 
Messiah, 
firkin, 
forehead, 


thigh, 

mixture, 
mansion, abode, 
musician, 

to roar, 

made of millstones, 
victory, 
Nicolaitan, 
basin, 

to pierce, 

to stink, 

linen bandage, 
untimely fig, 
young ass, 


G. 
G. 


G. 


G. 
Apoc. 
G. 


Apoc. 
Apoce. 
Apoce. 
Apoc. 


Apoc. 


G. 
Apoc. 
G. 


Apoc. 


G. 
G 


Apoc. 


Apoe. 
Apoc. 


G. 
G. 
G. 
Apoce. 


Apoc. 


G. 
G. 
Apoc. 


Apoe. 


Apoce. 
1 Ep. 


Apoc. 


xv., 2, 4, 5, 6 

xi., 13 

Apoe. iii., 18 

Vege 450s tXes) Uy We 


iv., 52 
Apoce. vi., 6 
vi., 9, 13 


Apoc. xxi., 11 

Apoc. iv., 6 ; xxii., 1 

Apoe. xx., 9 

Apoc. iv., 3, 4, 8; 
Ven 

Apoe. i., 10 

xiii., 4, 5 

Apoe. vili., 3, 5 

sabe, 1} 

Apoe. xvili., 14 

xii., 3; xix., 39 

xix., 34 

Apoc. xviii., 12 

Apoe. xvi., 10 

Apoe. viii., 13; xiv., 
Os xix. 17, 

vii., 14 

i., 41; iv., 25 

li., 6 

Apoe. vil., 35; ix, 
4; xiii., 16, ete. 


Apoc. xix., 16 
xix., 39 

xiv., 2, 23 
Apoc. xviii., 22 
Apoce. x., 3 
Apoe. xviii., 21 
1 Ep. v., 4 
Apoc. ii., 6, 15 
xili., 5 

xix., 34 

xi., 39 

xix., 40 ; xx., 5, 6, 7 
Apoc. vi., 13 
xii., 14 
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Orrov eel, where there, Apoc. Apoe. xii., 6, 14 
or@pa, fruits, Apoc. Apoe. xviii., 14 
Gpacts, vision, sight, Apoc. Apoe. iv., 3; ix., 17 
6penpa, violence, Apoe. Apoce., xvili., 21 
dpveov, bird, Apoc. Apoc. Xviil., 2 3 
xix., 17, 21 
7) oval, the woe, Apoc. Apoc. ix., 12; xi., 
14 
CBE CAO Apoc. viii., 13; xii., 
cus. of per- } woe, Apoc. 12 
son), 
ovKoUP, not then (interrogative), G. XViii., 37 
oupd, tail, Apoc. Apoe. ix., 10, 19; 
xii., 4 
ovraptoy, fish, G. vi., oO ible XXes $). 
10, 13 
aes, appearance, G., Apoc. vii, 24; xi, 44. 
Apoe. i., 16 
matdaptov, lad, G. vi., 9 
mapakAnTos, Comforter, Advocate, G., 1 Ep. Sehias ING, 19 Seep 
; 26; xvi., 7. 1 Ep. 
ii, 1 
mapdaXts, leopard, Apoc. Apoe. xiii., 2 
meAEKiCa@, kill with an axe, behead, Apoc. Apoce. xx., 4 
TEUMTOS, fifth, Apoc. Apoc. vi., 9; ix., 1; 
xvi., 10; xxi., 20 
mevSepos, father-in-law, G. Xviil., 13 
mepivew, to bind about, G. xi., 44 
sd fe | to walk in the truth, 2Ep.,3Ep. 2Ep.4. 3 Ep.3, 4 


mepimareiy ev 
ry oxoria or } to walk in darkness, 
OKOTeEtL, 


Mee eae } to walk in the light, 
Ta Hori, 

TeTOpAL, to fly, 

TANTO, to smite, 

ok a ak spirit of error, 
mans, 

moonpns, reaching to the feet, 


a AY > , 
move THY aAn- 


to do the truth, 
purple, 


Sevav, 


mopupovs, 


Vill, 0 2) xd moo! 

G., 1 Ep. 1 Ep.i., 6; ii, 
11. 

1 Ep. 1 Ep.i., 7 
Apoce. Apoc. xii., 14 
Apoc. Apoce. viii., 12 
1 Ep. 1 Ep. iv., 6 
Apoc. Apoc. i., 13 
G., 1 Ep. iii., 21. 1EKp.i., 6 
G., Apoc. xix., 2, 5. Apoc. 


Xvili., 16 
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rotapopdpntos, carried away of the Apoc. 


flood, 
MOTEPOS, whether, G. 
mpoBartKn, pertaining to sheep, G. 
mpoBartor, little sheep, G. 
Tpocaitea, to beg, G. 
mpocxuymTns, worshipper, G. 
mpoopaytov, food, G. 
mpwives, pertaining to morning, Apoc. 
early, 
MR ee hee: } the first and the last, Apoc. 
0 €gxaTOs, 
mT€pva, heel, G. 
MTUC UA, spittle, G. 
muptvos, of fire, Apoce. 
Tuppos, red, Apoc. 
pedn (peda), chariot, Apoc. 
0€0, to flow, G. 
putraive, to defile, Apoc. 
puto, to be filthy, Apoc. 
‘Pepaiori, in Latin, G. 
oadmorns, trumpeter, Apoc. 
cdretpos, sapphire, Apoc. 
oapédior, sardius (stone), Apoc. 
capdovvé, sardonyx, Apoe. 
cepidanrts, . fine flour, Apoc. 
eapints (otps- aie Deira 
KOs), 

aidnpos, iron, Apoc. 
oxeXos, leg, G. 
oxnvornyia, feast of tabernacles, G. 
oKnvoa, to dwell, G., Apoc. 
cpuapdydivos, of emerald, Apoc. 
opapaysos, emerald, Apoc. 
oTpnvidw, to live deliciously, Apoc. 
OTpyvos, revelry, voluptuousness, Apoc. 
cvppaInrns, fellow-disciple, G. 
cuvercépxouat, to accompany into, G. 
copara, slaves (lit. bodies), Apoc. 
TaXavTiatos, of a talent’s weight, Apoc. 
TEKVLOY, little child, G., 1 Ep. 


Apoce. xii., 15 


vii., 17 

v., 2 

xxi., 17 

ix., 8 

iv., 23 

Xxi., 5 
Apoe. ii., 28 


Apoc. i., 11, 17, 
xxii., 18 

xiii., 18 

ix:, 6 

Apoc. ix., 17 

Apoe. vi., 4; xii., 3 

Apoce. xviii., 13 

Vii., 38 

Apoe. xxii., 11 

Apoce. xxii., 11 

xix., 20 

Apoe. xviii., 22 

Apoe. xxi., 19 

Apoe. xxi., 20 

Apoe. xxi., 20 

Apoe. xviii., 13 


Apoe. xviii., 12 


Apoc. xviii., 12 

xix., 31, 32, 33 

vii., 2 

i, 14. Apoe. vii., 
15; xii., 12; xiii., 
6; xxi., 3 

Apoe. iv. 3 

Apoc. xxi., 19 

Apoc. xviii., 7, 9 

Apoce. xviii., 3 

xi., 16 

vi., 22; xviii., 15 

Apoe. xvili., 13 

Apoe. xvi., 21 

xili., 33. 1 Ep. ii, 
12, 28; iii., 18; 
iv., 4; v. 21 
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TeTapTatos, 
TETPAYWVOS, 
TeTpaunvos, 
ridevar uy, 


/ 
TLLLOTNS, 
} 
TiTAOs, 
Toor, 
fi 
tomatiov, 
Tpixwwos, 
GD 
vakivsivos, 
ey 
VAKLYSOS, 
vaALvos, 
vados, 
vdpla, 
upavtés, 
davos, 
Pappakoy, 
2 
appakos, 


guadn, 


pirorparteva, 
Avapéw, 
poin€, 
dpayedXuov, 
xadala, 


Xa\keos, 
xXarkydov, 
XaAxodiBavov, 
xXapal, 
Xaptns, 
xelwappos, 
xAtapos, 
xoin€, 
xardo, 
Xplopa, 
XpuadAt3os, 
xXpvoorpacos, 
xXpvcdo, 


Wopiov, 


of the fourth day, 
four-square, 

of four months, 

to lay down the life, 


costliness, 
title, 

bow, 
topaz, 

of hair, 

of jacinth, 
jacinth, 
of glass, 
glass, 
water-pot, 
woven, 
lantern, 


‘drug, enchantment, 


sorcerer, 
bowl or saucer, 


to love pre-eminence, 
to prate, 

palm-tree, 

scourge, 

hail, 


of brass, 
chalcedony, 

fine brass, 

on the ground, 
paper. 

brook, 

lukewarm, 
measure, a chosnix, 
to be angry, 
anointing. unction, 
chrysolite, 
chrysoprasus, 

to make golden, 


sop, 


G. 
Apoc. 
G. 
G., 1 Ep. 


Apoc. 
G. 

Apoc. 
Apoc. 
Apoce. 
Apoc. 
Apoc. 
Apoe. 
Apoc. 
G. 

G. 

G. 

Apoc. 
Apoc. 


Apoc. 


3 Ep. 

3 Ep. 

G., Apoe. 
G. 


Apoc. 


Apoce. 
Apoc. 
Apoc. 
G. 

2 Kp. 
G. 

Apoce. 
Apoc. 
G. 

1 Ep. 
Apoc. 
Apoc. 
Apoc. 


G. 


xi., 39 

Apoc. xxi., 16 

iv., 35 

oes dl als alee, ohSS 
xili., 37, 38; xv., 
13. 1 Ep. iii., 16 

Apoce. xviii., 19 

xix., 19, 20 

Apoe. vi., 2 

Apoc. xxi., 20 

Apoce. vi., 12 

Apoc. ix., 17 

Apoc. xxi., 20 

Apoe. iv., 6; xv., 2 

Apoe. xxi., 18, 21 

ii. 6, 73 iv., 28 

Xix., 23 

Xviii., 3 

Apoe. ix., 21 

Apoc. xxi., 8; xxii., 
15 

Apoc.y., 8; xv., 7; 
xvi., 1, 2, etc. 

3 Ep. 9 

3 Ep. 10 

xii., 13. Apoc. vii. 9 

ii., 15 

Apoe. viii., 7; xi., 
IOS Seva, GH 

Apoc. ix., 20 

Apoc. xxi., 19 

Apoc. i., 15; ii., 18 

ix., 6; xviii., 6 

2 Ep. 12 

XVili., 1 

Apoc, iii., 16 

Apoe. vi., 6 

Vii., 23 

1 Ep. ii., 20, 27 

Apoc. xxi., 20 

Apoc. xxi., 20 

Apoc. xvii. 4; 
Xviii., 16 

xili., 26, 27, 30 
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Asappon, 510 
Abide, 340 


Abideth, 110, 174, 329, 347 


Abominable, 564 
Above, 170 
Accomplished, 286 
Accusation, 274 
Accuse, 141 
Accuser, 524 
Adultery, 455 
Advocate, 324 
Aenon, 104 
Afraid, 247 
Agree, 367, 548 
Alive, 443 

All, 36, 335 
Alleluia, 556 
Almighty, 420 
Alone, 146, 219 
Alpha, 419 

Altar, 497, 505 
Altogether, 187 
Amen, 418, 469 
Amend, 130 
Amethyst, 569 
Andrew, 72, 217 
Angel, 408 
Angels, 76, 292, 433 
Angry, 159 
Anguish, 259 
Annas, 269 
Anointed, 182, 199 
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Answered, 503 
Antichrist, 337, 395 
Antipas, 447 

Appear, 341, 344, 472 
Appearance, 160 
Appearing, 406 

Ark of the covenant, 521 
Armageddon, 542 
Arose, 146 

Ascend, 154, 294 
Ascended, 98 

Ashamed, 342 

Asia, 412 

Ask, 202, 250, 259, 260, 299, 370 
Asked, 114 

Askest, 113 

Ass, 217 

Assure, 352, 377 
Avenged, 554, 556 
Awake (verb), 200 


Basynon, 545 
Backside, 487 
Bag, 212 
Balaam, 447 
Balances, 495 
Band, 268 
Bare (verb), 213 
Barley, 144 
Baskets, 145 
Bason, 227 
Battle, 541 
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Bear (verb), 256, 437 

Bear record, 366, 408 

Bear witness, 54, 366 

Beast, 519 

Beasts, 481 

Bed, 132, 455 

Before, 55 

Beginning (noun), 24, 35, 170, 304, 
469 

Begotten, 53, 59, 357,372 

Beheaded, 560 

Beheld, 52, 73 

Behind, 425 

Behold, 66, 105, 285, 343 

Believe, 49, 148, 157, 187, 198, 266 

Believed, 83, 86, 87, 173, 222, 292 

Believeth, 109, 223 

Believing, 295 

Belly, 163 

Beloved, 353, 354 

Beneath, 170 

Beryl, 568 

Besought, 289 

Bestowed, 343 

Bethany, 65 

Bethesda, 132 

Bethsaida, 74 

Betray, 154, 228 

Betrayed, 268 

Bird, 549 

Birth, 181 

Black, 495 

Blasphemy, 443 

Blessed, 216 

Blessing, 492 

Blew, 147 

Blinded, 221, 333 

Blood, 50, 287, 364, 506 

Boat, -s, 148 

Bondage, 173 

Book, 572 

Book of life, 463 

Born, 50, 93, 275, 342, 343, 349 
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Born again, 90 


| Bosom, 60, 231 


Bottomless, 507 
Bow (noun), 494 
Bowels, 352 

Brake, 286 

Branch, 249 

Brass, 428 

Bread, 144, 149, 229, 298 
Breadth, 561 
Breast, 231, 232 
Breasts, 539 
Breastplates, 509 
Breathed, 294 
Brethren, 294, 350 
Bride, 105 
Bridegroom, 105 
Brimstone, 513, 534 
Bring, 193, 396 
Bring forward, 402 
Broken, 134, 198, 459 
Brook, 267 
Brother, 332, 362 
Building, 567 
Burden, 458 
Burial, 213 

Burn, 547 

Burning, 139 

Bury, 290 

Buy, 234, 471 


Casar, 281 

Cage, 548 
Caiaphas, 210 
Calf, 482 

Called, 348 
Came, 58, 124, 125, 275 
Camp, 561 

Cana, 79 
Candlestick, 439 
Candlesticks, 426 
Cannot, 157, 176 
Captain, 269 
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Careth, 192 

Carry, 133 

Cast (actively), 485 
Cast forth, 249 

Cast out, 221, 361, 408 
Catcheth, 192 
Caught, 296, 298 
Cause (noun), 254 
Chain, 560 
Chalcedony, 568 
Changers, 83 
Chariots, 553 

Cheer (noun), 261 
Chief captains, 500 
Child, 130 

Children, 115, 235, 297, 391, 456 
Chosen, 229 

Christ, 155 
Chrysolite, 568 
Chrysoprasus, 569 
Churches, 456 
Cinnamon, 552 

City, 111 

Clean (adjective), 249 
Cleanseth, 317 
Cloke, 254 

Clothed, 463, 479 
Cloud, 515 

Clouds, 418 

Coals, 270, 298 

Coat, 285 

Cock, 272 

Cold, 470 

Come, 239, 265, 395 
Come down, 149 
Come upon, 221 
Cometh, 43, 103, 337, 396 
Comforter, 243 
Comfortless, 245 
Coming, 342 
Command (verb), 252 
Commandment, 235 
Commit, 87 


Committed, 137 
Committeth, 346 
Companion, 420 
Comprehended, 40 
Condemn, 100, 101, 352 
Condemnation, 137 
Confess, 222, 320, 394, 463 
Confidence, 341, 354, 369 
Containing, 81 
Continue, 173, 527 
Converted, 222 
Conveyed, 133 
Convinceth, 178 
Cords, 84 

Corn, 217 

Council, 210 
Counsel (verb), 471 
Countenance, 429 
Country, 128 

Court, 517 

Creature, 493 

Cried, 276 

Crown, 277, 445, 466 
Crowns, 479, 509 
Cried, 55, 161, 223 
Crystal, 480, 565 
Cubits, 297, 567 
Cup, 269 

Cured, 133 

Cursed, 165 

Custom, 276 


Darnty, 553 

Damsel, 270 

Dark, 146, 291 

Darkness, 40, 101, 314, 381 

Dealings, 113 

Death, 179, 180, 350, 370, 445, 456, 
497 

Deceive, 319, 348 

Deceived, 165 

Deceiveth, 158 

Decked, 544 
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Declare, 312 

Declared, 61, 516 

Dedication, 195 

Defiled, 273, 533 

Delicacies, 549 

Delivered, 282 

Denieth, 339 

Depart, 225, 255 

Departed, 499 

Depths, 457 

Destroy, 85, 348 

Devil, 155, 159, 176, 179, 348, 349, 
444, 560 

Devour, 522 

Didymus, 201 

Dine, -d, 299 

Diotrephes, 403 

Dipped, 557 

Dispersed, 162 

Division, 195 

Do, 101, 103, 135 

Do the truth, 315 

Doctrine, 158, 395, 396 

Doest, 401 

Dogs, 573 

Door, 190, 465 

Double (verb), 550 

Doubting, 230 

Dragon, 522, 560 

Draw, 114, 151, 221, 297 

Draw out, 81 

Drinketh, 115 

Drunk (verb), 82 

Dwell, 504, 562 

Dwellest, 70 

Dwelleth, 153, 392 

Dwelt, 51, 71 


Eaaur, 482, 507 
Ear, 269, 440 
Early, 273 
Earth (the), 498 
Karthly, 96, 106 
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Earthquake, 499 


» | Hast, 501 


Eaten, 85, 146 
Eateth, 153, 229 
Ebal, 118 
Elder, 391 
Elders, 478 
Elect, 391 
Emerald, 477 
End, 225 
Ended, 226 
Enter, 93 
Ephesus, 426 
Ephraim, 211 
Error, 357 
Kternal life, 308, 351, 368, 369 
Even (noun), 146 
Everlasting, 534 
Evil, 101, 138, 265, 488 
Evil one, 334 
Euphrates, 511 
Example, 228 
Expedient, 255 
Eyesalve, 472 
Eyes, 336 


Facet to Facs, 397, 404 

Faith, 363 

Faithful, 321, 414, 469 

Faithfully, 401 

Faithless, 295 

Fallen, 438, 546 

False prophets, 355 

Father, 119, 153, 177, 219, 241, 242 
293, 308, 310, 324, 339 

Father-in-law, 270 

Fathers, 118, 333 

Fault, 276 

Fear (noun), 361 

Feast, 234. 

Feast day, 87 

Feast of tabernacles, 156 

Feed, 300, 504 
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Fell, 432 
Fellow-disciples, 201 
Fellow-helpers, 402 
Fellowship, 309, 310, 549 
Fever, 130 

Fig-tree, 75, 76 

Fill (verd), 81 

Filled, 148, 537 

Filthy, 573 

Findeth, 72, 73 

Fine flour, 552 

Finish, 125, 139 

Fire, 428 

Firkins, 81 

First, 4382 

First begotten, 415 

Fish (noun), 298 

Fishes, 144, 298 

Fisher’s coat, 297 

Flesh, 50, 93, 263, 336, 547 
Flow, 163 

_ Fold (noun), 192, 193 
Follow, 74, 189, 403, 535 
Followed, 558 

For (in exchange), 57 
For (because), 58 

Force, 146 

Forehead, 544 

Forgive, 322 
Fornication, 175, 455, 544 
Found, 73 

‘Foundation, 528 
Foursquare, 566 
Fragments, 145 

Friend, 281 

Frogs, 541 

Fruits, 553 

Full, 251, 260, 311, 397 
Fulness, 56 

Furlongs, 536, 566 


GapBATHA, 282 
Gaius, 399 


Garden, 268, 290 
Garment, 427 
Garments, 227, 463 
Gates, 565 

Gather, 250, 536 
Gave, 99 

Gave up, 286 
Gentiles, 162, 402 
Gerizim, 118 

Gift, 114 

Girded, or Girt, 227, 427 
Girdedst, 301 
Girdle, 427 

Give, 440, 547 
Given, 58, 226 
Giveth, 191 | 
Glass, 480, 537 | 
Glorified, 164, 235, 250 
Glory, 52, 417, 520 
Glory of God, 565 
Gnawed, 541 

Go, 161, 239, 256 
Go about, 159 

Go away, 169, 255 
Gog, 561 

Godly, 402 
Godspeed, 396 
Gold, 471 

Good (noun), 352 
Good (adjective), 138, 190 
Goodly, 553 

Grace, 54, 392, 412 
Grapes, 536 

Grass, 145 

Graves, 138 
Grave-clothes, 207 
Great men, 499 
Greater, 353, 380 
Greatly, 106, 393 
Greek, 284 

Greeks, 217 
Grievous, 363, 539 
Groaned, 204 
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Guide (verb), 256 
Guile, 75 


Hat (noun), 506 
Hair, 509 

Hall, 272 

Hand, 516 

Handled, 305 
Happy, 229 

Hard, 153 
Hardened, 222 
Harps, 489, 537 
Harpers, 533 
Harvest, 126 

Hate, 253, 350 
Hated, 253 

Hateth, 332 

Hath, 359 

Have, 167 

Heal, 129 

Healed, 133 

Health, 399 

Hear, 153, 166 
Heard, 461 

Heareth, 369 

Heart, 226, 237 

Heat (substantive), 504 
Heavenly, 97 
Hebrew, 284, 510 
Heel, 229 

Held, 497 

Hell, 496 

Hereby, 326, 356 
Herein, 126, 250, 359 
Hireling, 191 

Hold (noun), 548 
Holy, 265, 464, 483, 538 
Holy Ghost, 164, 294 
Holy one, 338 
Honor, 140, 493 
Hope, 345 

Horns, 489 

Horse, 493 


Horses, 509, 513 


‘| Horsemen, 511 


Hosanna, 216 

Hot, 470 

Hour, 80, 217, 225, 337, 511 
House, 237 

Hurt (passive), 446 
Husband, 117 
Husbandman, 249 

Hyssop, 286 


Ipots, 375, 447 
Image, 528 

Impotent, 132 
Incense, 490 
Increased, 471 

Ink, 397 

Iscariot, 156, 233, 246 
Israelite, 75 

Ivory, 551 


JACINTH, 512 

Jacob, 114 

Jasper, 476 
Jerusalem, 467 
Jezebel, 453 

Jesus, 58, 315 

Jew, -8, 62, 83, 104, 120, 184, 443 
John, 42, 408, 410 
Jona, 73 

Joy, 251, 400 
Judea, 103 

Judge (verb), 498 
Judgment, 188, 360 
Judgment-seat, 282 
Judgments, 538 
Just, 321 


Keep, 179, 219, 243, 326, 327, 354, 

363, 375, 409 
Keepeth, 159, 459, 572 
Kept, 213, 265, 465 
Key, -s, 433, 464 
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Kidron, 267 

Kill, 169 

Kindred, 491 

Kindreds, 419, 528 

King, 510 

King of the Jews, 275 

Kings, 416 

Kingdom, 420 

Knew, 46, 87, 88, 293 

Kneck, 473 

Know, 89, 96, 125, 140, 160, 167, 
227, 228, 240, 263, 326 

Knowest, 95, 227 

Knoweth, 252, 356 

Known, 241 


Lazor (noun), 437 
Labors, 535 
Labored, 127 

Lad, 144 

Lady, 391 

Laid hands, 168 
Lamb, 66, 489, 532 
Lambs, 300 
Lament, 258 
Lamps, 480 
Lanterns, 268 
Laodicea, 468 
Last, 432 

Last day, 150, 163, 224 
Latin, 284 

Law, 198, 221 
Leadeth, 528 
Leaned, 301 
Leaning, 230 
Leave (noun), 289 
Leave (verb), 517 
Left (verb), 111, 130, 438 
Leopard, 526 
Letters, 158 
Levites, 63 

Liar, 177, 339 
Lieth, 373 
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Lie (to speak falsely), 315 

Lie (noun), 177 

Life, 38, 137, 203, 219, 241, 306, 
307, 368, 445 

Lifted, 98, 172, 221 

Light (noun), 39, 139, 166, 312, 315, 
565 

Lighteth, 44 

Lightnings, 479 

Likewise, 135 

Linen, 289, 538, 557 

Lion, 482 

Listeth, 94 

Little children, 323, 333, 334 

Little ship, 297 

Live (verb), 245 

Living (participle), 114 

Locusts, 507 

Looked, 230, 305 

Looking, 70 

Lord, 497 

Lord’s day, 425 

Lose, 395 

Lost (passively), 265 

Love (noun), 250, 357, 358, 360, 438 

Love of God, 327 

Love (verb), 253, 300, 362 

Loved, 200, 205, 225, 291 

Lovest, 300 

Loveth, 135, 261 

Lukewarm, 470 

Lust, 335 

Lusts, 176 

Lying, 231 


Manz, 36, 38 
Magdalene, 285 
Make, 323, 465 
Make war, 449 
Malchus, 269 
Malefactor, 274 
Man, 67, 89, 175 
Man child, 522 
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Manifest (verb), 246 
Manifested, 307, 346 
Manifestation, 407 
Manna, 149, 450 
Manner, 3438 
Mansions, 238 
Marble, 552 

Mark, 529 

Marriage, 79 
Martyrs, 545 

Marvel (verb), 186 
Master, 95, 203, 228 
Measure (noun), 107, 496, 567 
Meat, 125, 148, 297 
Merchandise, 85, 550 
Merchants, 549 
Mercy, 392 

Message, 311 
Messias, 73, 122 
Met, 202 

Mid Heaven, 507 
Midst, 158, 283 
Mind (noun), 546, 547 
Miracles, 83, 148 
Miserable, 471 
Mixture, 289 

Month, 511 

Moon, 521 

Morning star, 460 
Mountains, 546 
Murderer, 176, 351 
Murmured, 151 
Murmuring, 158 
Musicians, 554 
Must, 98, 111, 292, 407 
Mystery, 544. 





Naxkep, 297 


Name, 50, 87, 243, 254, 402, 453, 


462, 544 
Napkin, 207, 292 
Nathanael, 74 
Nation, 210, 211 








Nations, 459 
Nazareth, 74, 268 


'|Net, 297 


New, 290, 330, 453 
Nicodemus, 89 
Nicolaitans, 439 
Nobleman, 129 
Noisome, 539 

Number (noun), 5380, 5381 


OFFEND, 154 

Offended, 254 

Officers, 161, 268 

Old, 91, 330 

Omega, 419 

Only, 141 

Open (adjective), 76, 465 
Opened, 474 

Openly, 157, 158 
Ordained, 252 
Overcome, 261, 334 
Overcometh, 363, 364, 440 
Ought, 119, 228, 329 
Outrun, 291 

Own, 47, 261 


Panacz, 270 
Pale, 496 
Palms, 216, 502 
Paper, 396 
Paps, 427 
Parable, 189 
Paradise, 442 
Parcel, 112 
Part (noun), 561 
Partaker, 396 
Passed, 350 
Passover, 224 
Past, 331 
Patience, 437, 466 
Patmos, 421 
Pavement, 282 
Peace, 247 
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Pearls, 569 

Pen, 404 

Pence, 212 
Pennyworth, 144 
People, 165, 206, 211, 215, 563 
Perceive, 118 
Perdition, 265 
Perfect, 361, 362, 461 
Perfected, 327 
Pergamos, 446 
Persecute, 134 
Persecuted, 253 
Peter, 72 
Pharisees, 110 
Philadelphia, 463 
Philip, 73, 217 
Pierced, 287, 419 
Pilate, 274 

Pillar, 467 

Pipers, 555 

Place (noun), 174, 210, 239 
Please, 172 
Pleasing, 354 
Pleasure, 486 
Point (noun), 129 
Pool, 131 

Poor, 212 

Porch, 196 
Porches, 132 
Porter, 189 

Potter, 459 
Poverty, 443 
Pound, -s, 212, 289 
Poured, 534 

Power, 48, 459, 486 
Praise (noun), 185, 222 
Prating, 403 

Pray, 264, 372 
Prayers, 490, 505 
Preach, 534 
Precious, 212 
Pre-eminence, 403 
Preferred, 55 








Prepare, 239 
Pride, 336 
Priests, 63, 416 
Prince, 221 

Print, 294 
Prison, 104 
Proceeded, 175 
Prophesy (verb), 518 
Propitiation, 325 
Prosper, 399 
Proverb, -s, 260 
Pure, 345 
Purgeth, 249 
Purifieth, 345 
Purifying, 80, 105 
Purple, 279 

Put, 132, 226, 548 
Put on, 279, 295 
Putteth, 189 


QUESTION (noun), 104 
Quickeneth, 136 
Quickly, 234 


Rasst, 70, 76, 89 

Rain (verb), 518 

Rainbow, 476 

Reached, 549 

Readeth, 409 

Ready, 157 

Receive, 138, 141, 240, 257, 367, 
395 

Received, 47, 48, 129, 461 

Receiveth, 106 

Record (noun), 167 

Red, 495 

Redeem, 491 

Rejecteth, 223 

Reins, 456 

Rejoice, 139 

Rejoiced, 180, 393 

Remain, 145 

Remit, 294 
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Repented, 514 
Reprove, 255 
Reproved, 101 
Resorted, 268 

Rest (verb), 498 
Resurrection, 138, 202 
Revelation, 405 
Reyviled, 186 

Reward, 395, 573 
Rich, 443 

Riches, 492 
Righteous, 160, 324, 342 
Righteousness, 256, 348, 349 
Ripe, 536 

Rivers, 164 

Roareth, 515 

Robber, 189, 276 
Robe, 280 

Robes, 498 

Rod, 459 

Root (noun), 488 
Rowed, 147 

Rule (verb), 459, 523 
Ruler, 415 

Ruler of the feast, 81 


SackcuotH, 499, 518 
Sacrificed, 447 
Said, 125, 127 
Saints, 545 
Salvation, 120 
Samaria, 113 

Same, 224 

Sanctify, 266 
Sanctified, 198 
Sapphire, 567 
Sardis, 460 
Sardine, 476 
Sardonyx, 568 
Satan, 233, 444, 457 
Save, 220 

Saviour, 127, 358 





Say, 125, 224 

Saying, -s, 126, 127, 162, 179, 246 

Scarlet, 544 

Scorpions, 507, 510 

Scourge (noun), 84 

Scourged, 277 

Scripture, 198, 292 

Scriptures, 140 

Scroll, 499 

Sea, 148, 561, 562 

Seal, 107 

Seal (verb), 572 

Sealed, 148, 488 

Seam, 285 

Search (verb), 140, 166 

Searcheth, 456 

Seat, 447 

Seats, 478 

Second death, 446 

Second time, 91 

Seduce, 340, 455 

See, 109, 147, 256, 257, 418 

Seed, 349 

Seek, 70 

Seen, 58, 96, 152, 358 

Seeth, 66, 151, 191, 223, 292, 352 

Sent, 41, 100, 127, 137, 183, 229, 
266, 272, 294, 357 

Serpent, 523 

Serpents, 513 

Servant, 174, 408 

Servants, 80, 275 

Serve, 219, 503, 571 

Service, 255 

Set (actively), 465 

Set (passively), 475 

Set down, 228 

Seven, 410, 411 

Shame, 542 

Shape, 140 

Sheath, 269 

Sheep, 300 


Saw (verb), 68, 69, 70, 143, 293, 409 | Sheep-market, 131 
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Shew (verb), 257, 260, 307, 407 
Shewed, 295 
Shineth, 40, 332 
Shipmaster, 554 
Shivers, 459 
Shore, 296 
Shortly, 407 
Sick, 129 
Sight, 354 
Signs, 129 
Signified, 408 
Silk, 550 
Siloam, 183 
Simon, 156, 299 
Simon Peter, 155, 269 
Sin (noun), 169, 174, 178, 317, 347, 
370 
Sin (verb), 370 
Sinned, 323 
Sinneth, 348 
Sins, 321, 322, 347 
Sir, 503 
Sister, 206 
Sit, 145 
Six hundred threescore and six, 531 
Skull, 283 
Slain (passively), 489, 497. 
Sleepeth, 200 
Slew, 350 
Smite, 518 
Smote, 280 
Smyrna, 442 
Somewhat, 438 
Son, 130 
Son of man, 77, 427 
Son of God, 69, 198, 348, 368 
Sons, 49, 343 
Song, 537 
Sop, 232, 233 
Sorceries, 514 
Sore, 539 
Sorrow, 259, 563 
Sorrowful, 258 
Vou. II.—38 
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Soul, 220, 400 

Souls, 497 

Sound (noun), 94 
Sound (verb), 506 
Space, 455 

Speak, 96, 458 
Speakest, 261 
Speaking, 475 

Spear, 286 

Speech, 176 

Spice, 552 

Spices, 290 
Spikenard, 212 
Spirit, 121, 122, 164, 354, 422 
Spirit (of God), 91, 93 
Spirits, 413 
Spiritually, 519 

Spue, 471 

Standeth, 65 

Stars, 433 

Stings, 510 

Stinketh, 206 

Stone, 73, 80, 452, 543 
Stood, 69, 163, 177, 489 
Stooping, 292 
Straight, 64 

Street, 570 

Strength, 429, 465 
Strengthen, 461 
Stretch, 301 

Strong, 335 

Struck, 271 
Stumbling, 333 
Stumblingblock, 447 
Sufferest, 453 


| Sup, 474 


Supper, 226, 227 
Sure, 155 

Sware, 516 

Sword, 428, 495, 497 © 


| Sychar, 111 
| Synagogue, 153, 185, 222, 271, 444, 


465 
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Taxr, 161 

Take away, 66, 194 
Taken away, 291 
Talent, 543 
Tarried, 104 

Taste (verb), 180 
Taught, 152 

Tell, 95, 122 
Temple, 83 
Temptation, 466 
Ten thousand, 492, 512 
Tenth, 71 

Testify, 358 
Testimony, 138, 408, 538, 557 
Thanks, 145 

Thief, 189, 190, 462 
Thigh, 558 

Thirst (verb), 115 
Thorns, 277 
Thousands, 492 
Throne, 478 
Thrust, 295, 585 
Thunders, 515 
Thunderings, 479 
Thyatira, 453 
Thyine, 551 
Tiberias, 296 
Time, 157, 516 
Title, 283 
Together, 126 
Told, 134 

Took, 269 

Took up, 197 
Topaz, 568 
Torment, 361, 550 
Touch, 293 
Toucheth, 373 
Towel, 227 

Trade, 554 
Transgresseth, 346, 395 
Transgression, 346 
Travail, 259 
Treasury, 168 


Tree, 440 


_| Tribulation, 420, 443 


Tried, 445 

Tried in the fire, 472 

Troubled, 204, 220, 230 

True, 44, 121, 126, 138, 161, 168 
249, 264, 288, 331, 374, 464, 469 

Trumpet, 425, 475 

Trust (verb), 141 

Truth, 54, 121, 179, 241, 245, 256, 
275, 319 

Try, 354 

Turned back, 298 

Twelve, 154 


Unction, 338 

Understand, 222 
Understanding, 374 
Understood, 172 

Unloose, 65 

Unrighteousness, 159, 323, 372 
Untimely, 499 


Verity, 135, 188, 329 
Vessel, 551 
Vessels, 459 
Vesture, 285 
Vials, 490 
Victory, 363, 537 
Vine, 249 
Vinegar, 286 
Violence, 554 
Virgins, 533 
Vision, 406 
Voice, 140 
Voices, 479 


Waass, 126 

Wail, 419 

Walk (verb), 167, 200, 314, 315 
Walked, 70, 154 

Walkedst, 301 

Walkest, 400 
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Walketh, 487 
Wanted, 79 

Wash, 227 

Washed, 227, 416, 503 
Watchful, 461 

Water, 91, 104, 364, 365 
Waters, 548, 547 
Waterpot, -s, 80, 124 
Way, 240 

Wearing, 280 

Weary, 438 

Wearied, 112 

Weep, 204, 258 

Well (noun), 112, 117 
Well (adverb), 117 
Went, 129, 147, 226 
Went back, 154 

Went out, 125, 338 
Went up, 298 

Wept, 204, 488 

West, 565 

White, 126, 452, 463, 539 
Whole, 132, 159 
Whoremongers, 564 
Wicked One, 373 
Wickedness, 373 
Wilderness, 64 

Will (verb), 182, 140, 158 
Willingly, 147 

Wind, 93 

Winepress, 536 
Wings, 482 

Wish (verb), 399 





Withered, 132, 250 

Witness, 42, 168, 254, 368, 414 

Witnesses, 518 

Woman, 80, 113, 124, 259 

Wonders, 129 

Wool, 428 

Word, 25, 34, 173, 224, 246, 306, 
323, 327 

Word of God, 408, 557 

Words, 107, 155, 264 

Work, -s, 242 

Work (verb), 184 

Worketh, 134 

World, 44, 170, 825, 356, 361 

Wormwood, 506 

Worse, 82 

Worship (verb), 119, 120, 122 

Worshipper, -s, 121, 186 

Woven, 285 

Wound, 527 

Wounded, 526 

Wrapped, 292 

Wrath, 110, 500 

Wretched, 471 

Write, 310, 324, 425 

Writings, 141 

Written, 85, 168, 334, 369 


Youne, 301 


ZEAL, 85 
Zealous, 473 
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A, 419 

aBvocos, 507 

aya\hido, 139, 180 
ayardaw, 135, 200, 225, 300 
ayarn, 250, 327, 335, 357 
ayyedos, 408 

dyialw, 198, 266, 573 
dywos, 155, 265, 464 
ayvitw, 345 

ayvos, 345 

ayopalw, 234, 491, 533 
dypdapparos, 142 

ayo, 193 

ayavitoua, 275 

adedgos, 332, 350, 351 
adixew, 446, 573 

adixia, 159, 323, 372 
aberew, 223 

aiytahos, 296 

aiva, 50, 364 

alpw, 66, 133, 194, 196 
aigxvvopa, 342 

aitéw, 113, 114, 202, 260, 369, 370 
airia, 276 

aixuatocia, 162 

aidy, 45, 187, 337, 418 
aijvos, 308, 368, 534 
axpalo, 536 

dxo\ovbew, 74, 143, 535, 549° 
dxovw, 153, 256, 369, 461 
axparov, 534 

axpis, 507 


aAafoveia, 336 Bical 

adeipa, 199 ate oe 

ddnOeva, 54, 121, 179 t 

GAnOns, 44, 138, 288 

adnOives, 44, 121, 126, 149, 161, 168, 
249, 331, 374, 469° ° i 

adnOas, 75, 160, 173 


|adXaxdbev, 188 


a@\Anrowia, 556 

adAnrav, 315 

@2opa, 117 

dvots, 560 

dpaptave, 323, 370 ‘ 

dpapria, 169, 174, 178; 188; Hb 2, 
347, 370 

GpeOvoros, 569 

apny, 76, 188, 418 

duvos, 66 

Gurredos, 249 

apmedoupyds, 249 

dpaopov, 552 

dvaBaivo, 154, 294 

avaBrerw, 184 ‘ 

avayyedAdo, 122, 134, 267; 260, = 

Brey, 409 

avaxetpar, 230 


‘avaninre, 145, 228, 301 


avacraots, 138 

avatoAn, 501 ‘ on 
avnp, 67, 117 eee ts ee 
avOpaxia, 270 AE aaron: 
avOpwroxrovos, 176, 361 ° 
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ivOpwros, 67, 89, 175 

avoiyw, 76, 465, 474 

avopia, 346 

avri, 57 

avrhéw, 81 

dvrhnua, 114, |: 

ava, 170 

avwbev, 90 

a&ins, 402 

arayyeAXw, 307 

dr’ apr, 76, 230, 535 

anetbew, 109 

arépxona, 129, 154, 169, 255 

&mrioros, 295 

ard, 150, 158, 172, 175, 224, 304, 

311 

droBaiva, 298 

anodibwpe, 573 

arobvnoxw, 152 

aroxaduyis, 405 

drokapBave, 395 

ardd\du, 265 

aropeouat, 230 

droareAdo, 41, 64, 100, 127, 266, 
., 272, 294, 357 

droovvaywyos, 185 

adroxwpicopa, 499 

drropat, 293, 373 

aro ea, 265 

apectos, 304. 

apiotaw, 299 

apveopa, 339 

apviov, 300, 489 

dpraftw, 192, 196 

&ppacos. 285 

appnv, 67, 522 

&pri, 235, 236, 256, 261, 333 

G&pros, 144 

apxaios, 330, 523 

apxn, 23, 170, 304, 469 

apxtrpixdcvos, 81 

dpyav, 221, 415 

agbevew, 129, 132 
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dornp, 460 


.| @oxnpoovrn, 542 


avAn, 188, 192, 270 

avAnrns, 555 

aurds, 87, 88 

adpinws, 111, 130, 218, 294, 322, 438 
dypt, 445 

aywos, 506 


BaOos, 457 

Baiov, 216 

Badd\A@, 182, 226, 249, 295, 361, 485 
Bapos, 458 

Bapvs, 363 
Bacavifw, 522 
Bacavucpos, 550 
Bacweia, 420 
Bacwrevs, 416 
Baowrixos, 129 
Baoralw, 197, 213, 437 
BdeAvcoopa, 564. 
BeBpwxa, 146 
Bn3aBapa, 65 
BnSavia, 65 

BnSesdd, 132 

Biya, 282 

BnpvAdos, 568 

Bia, 48 

BcBriov, 143 

Bios, 38, 352 

Brac dnpia, 443 
Brérw, 66, 292, 488 
Booka, 300 

Bpexa, 518 

Bpopa, 125 

Bpaors, 125, 148 
Bioowos, 557 


yafopvAdoyv, 168 
yapos, 79 

yeniCw, 81, 146 
yevern, 181 
yervda, 90, 93 
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yepav, 91 

yewpyos, 249 

yi, 45, 106 

yivoua, 36, 38, 41, 49, 50, 55, 58, 
117, 133, 181, 193, 226, 246, 
250, 296, 349, 397, 421, 445, 
475 

ywooko, 46, 87, 95, 155, 160, 172, 
227, 241, 263, 326, 356 

yAwoodconoy, 212 

pring, BAT 

yoyyite, 151 

yopuos, 550 

yedppa, 141 

ypagdn, 86, 140, 198 

yeape, 85, 168, 310, 334, 425 

yenyopéw, 461 

yun, 259 


SarpoviCona, 195 
datpdmov, 159 

Baxpvo, 204 

8ci, 98, 119, 407, 560 
Becxvipe, 407 

deiAtaw, 247 

deirvov, 226, 227 
deanorns, 497 

8exouat, 129 

bn, 444 

8nddw, 246 

dnvaptov, 144, 212 

dia, 37, 422, 525 
diaBaAropa, 141 
didBodos, 155, 349, 444 
biabidop, 547 
bialovvup, 227 

biavora, 374 

d:aoropa, 162 

diarpiBw, 104 

bi8axnrds, 152 
b:8donadros, 95, 203, 228 
&dayn, 158, 271, 395, 396 
Atdvpos, 201 
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8i8epu1, 58, 137, 343, 465, 548 
dteyeipw, 146 ; 
8eépyoua, 117 

Sixatos, 821 

Stxacocvyn, 256 
dtxaiwpa, 538, 557 
Sixrvov, 297 

Avorpédns, 403 

durAdw, 550 

did, 115 

dtaxw, 134 

doxipalo, 354 

80A0s, 75 

d0£a, 52, 185, 222, 417 
bo0£afo, 164, 235, 250 
dovAev@, 173 

SovAos, 130 

Spdkwv, 522, 560 
dvvapus, 48 

duvards, 500 

8vopat, 565 

Sepeav, 114, 254 


édw, 453 

éBpaiori, 510 

eycaima, 195 

éycadéo, 141 

€berdo, 73, 147 

€Ovuixds, 402 

€Ovos, 210, 211, 459 

(3m, otda, 88, 89, 95, 119, 160, 167, 
227, 409, 474 

elSwrdbvurov, 447 

eldedov, 375 

elxav, 528 

eizi, 162, 170, 181 

eivas ex, 74, 179 

eipnyn, 392 

eis, 60, 172, 367, 425 

eis, ev, 197 

ex, ¢€, 104, 137, 158, 170, 224, 336, 
355, 356, 373, 466, 514, 537 

éxBadAw, 84, 189, 221 
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exdixew, 556 
éxeivos, 43, 61, 68, 72, 86, 122, 133, : 
157, 184, 186, 224, 234, 246, 
288, 329 
éxxevrew, 419 
exhéyopat, 229 
exAextos, 391 
exvevo, 133 
éxninta, 438 
eAdoowr, 82 
éXavvw, 147 
a&cyxo, 101, 178 
€Xeewos, 471 
€Aeos, 392 
eAepavrivos, 551 
€xos, 539 
€\kve, 151, 297 
"EAAnv-es, 162, 217 
eAmi¢o, 141 
epBr<re, 70 
euBptudoua, 204 
epew, 471 
épos, 173 
€umoptov, 85 
eumopos, 549 
eumpoober, 55, 352 
eugpavita, 246 
eudvaode, 294. 
ev, 52, 68, 245, 491, 506 
evOounots, 567 
evépyeva, 48 
evradidtw, 290 
evradiacpos, 213 
évrehAopat, 252 
évroAn, 194, 235 
evtuNiaca, 292 
evatriov, 354. 
e€epyonat, 175, 338 
e£eralw, 299 
eEnycoua, 61 
e£opodroyeopuat, 463 
e€ovcia, 48, 194 
eurvi¢w, 200 
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e£o, 361 

éoptn, 87, 234 
emayyeNia, 311 
enevdutns, 297 

eri, 345, 487, 493, 508, 5387 
emtyetos, 96 

emOupia, 176, 335 
éemixerpat, 206 
emtreyoua, 131 
émiminto, 231 
emutpepw, 222 
énupavera, 406 

emtypio, 182 

emrovpavios, OT 

épaw, 136 

epyatona, 134, 401, 554 
épyov, 129, 242 

épevvaw, 140, 456 
epnudw, 547 


| %pyoua, 47, 119, 239, 257, 265, 895, 
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épwrdm, 259, 289, 372 
eoti, 311 
éoxatos, 150 
écwbev, 487 
evayyerifw, 516, 534, 
eobews, 147 
evdive, 64 
evAoyew, 216 
evAoyia, 492 
evodovpat, 399 
etpioxa, 73 
evxoua, 399 
exo, 167, 259, 359, 497 


(aw, 114, 153, 443 
Cearos, 470 
(rctvo, 473 

(ros, 85 

(nréw, 159 
Cyrnors, 104 
¢odos, 40 

(vyés, 495 
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(on, 38, 187, 155, 306, 307, 308, 445 | iva, 125, 236, 251, 258, 255, 261, 362, 


Cavvve, 301 
Caov, 481 
Cworoew, 136 


few, 150, 175 
3y, 24, 41. 55, 304 
rep, 222 


Savatos, 350, 456, 497 

Sapcéa, 261 

Sedona, 52, 59, 68, 70, 305 
Setov, 584 

SeAnpua, 486 

SeAw, 94, 132, 140, 158, 165, 176 
Ge6s, 59 

SeoreBs, 186 

Separrevo, 133 

Sepiopds, 126 


Sewpéw, 59, 118, 147, 151, 179, 191, 


223, 352 
Snxn, 269 
Snpiov, 519 
SAtpis, 259, 420, 443 
Spéupa, 115 
Spnvéw, 258 
Spovos, 447, 478 
Svivos, 551 
Suds, 110 
Sipa, 465 
Supwpés, 189, 270 
Svovacrnpiov, 497, 505 


idopat, 129, 133 

ie, tere, 66, 105, 343 

iSvos, 47, 73, 128, 184, 159, 177, 261 
iepevs, 416 

iepdv, 83 

‘TepocoAvpira, 160 

Inaots, 58 

iAaopos, 825 

isartov, 227, 280 


395 
Tovdaios, 62, 103 
immexov, 511 
ipts, 476 
‘Ioxapt@rns, 156, 233 
"IopaeXirns, 75 
iornu, 65, 177 
icxupés, 335 
icxvs, 48 
ixOvs, 298 
"Iwas, 42, 73 


xabaipw, 249 
kabapi¢o, 317 
xabapos, 249 

Kabas, 236 

cai, 46, 50 

catvos, 235, 290, 330 
katpds, 157 

katrovye, 111 

kato, 139 

kakorrotos, 274 


kaxos, 438, 539 


“xadapos, 404 


kadéw, 343 

kadds, 190, 197 
kaos, 117, 179, 402 
kapvo, 438 


| kapSta, 237 


kara, 394 

kataBalyw, 83, 149 
karaBodn, 528 
katayiaokw, 352 
katakaiw, 547 
caradapPava, 40, 221 
karaoppayifopa, 488 
katecOiw, 85, 522 
katnyopew, 141, 525 
katnyopia, 141 
Katryopos, O24 

kato, 170 

Kedpar, 267 
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cetpat, 373, 475 
cetpiat, 207 
xevrpov, 510 
xepapukos, 459 
kepavyupt, 534 
keppatiorns, 83 
KiBwrds, 521 
xOapa, 489 
cOapwdds, 533 
kivapopov, 552 
kAddos, 249 

kalo, 204, 258, 488 
kAacpa, 145 
kderrns, 189, 190, 462 
Anua, 249 

cotAia, 163 
couzdopa, 200 
xoipnots, 200 
kowovew, 396 
cowwvia, 309, 310 
roxkos, 217 
ndAaots, 361 
xoAXouptov, 472, 
kohAvBiorns, 84 
rdArros, 60, 230, 231 
coup 8nOpa, 131 
Kouorepov, 130 
xoridw, 127 

xomos, 437, 535 
xont@, 419 

xdopos, 36, 45, 170 
xdgivos, 145 
xpaBBaros, 132 
cpafw, 55, 161, 223 
cpatew, 500 

cpdros, 48 
cpavyd{w, 276 
kpt@.vos, 144 

epipa, 188 

xpivwa, 100, 498 
xpioss, 137, 360 
Kpovw, 473 

cpunra, 450 
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kpvoTaAXlo, 565 
«tifw, 36 

xriopa, 493 
xuBepynrns, 554 
kupia, 391 
kuptakos, 425 
xuptos, 503 

kvov, 573 


Aadéw, 172, 186, 224, 258, 261, 475 

Aadea, 127, 176 

Aap Bava, 48, 106, 141, 257, 461, 466, 
486 

Aapras, 480 

Aaprpos, 539, 553 

Aaodixevs, 468 

Aads, 211, 563 

Aarpeia, 255 

Aarpevo, 503, 571 

Aeyo, 172, 258, 261, 475 

Aevriov, 227 

Aeveds, 126, 452, 463 

Anvés, 536 

Anorns, 189, 276 

Nay, 393 

Aw3dorpwros, 282 

Awov, 588 

Aurapds, 553 

Xirpa, 212 

Adyos, 25, 34, 127, 176, 224, 246, 306 
323, 327, 557 

déyxn, 286 

Aoidopew, 186 

Aova, 227, 416 

Auréw, 258 

Avr, 259 

Auxvia, 426 

Avxvos, 139 

Avo, 65, 85, 134, 198, 348 


Paxdpwos, 229 
pavya, 450 
Hapyapirns, 569 
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pappapoy, 552 
paprupéw, 54, 365, 404, 408 
paprupia, 42, 138, 408 
paprus, 414 
pacodopa, 541 
paotiyéw, 277 

paords, 427 

payatpa, 495 
peytoraves, 499 

pedva, 82 

peifwv, 353, 380 
peAav, 397 

pede, 192 

pedro, 129, 471 

peva, 70, 110, 153, 329 
pécos, 65 
pecoupaynpa, 507 
peoda, 158 

perd, 244, 310, 338, 360, 426 
peraBalvw, 225, 350 
perocxecia, 162 
Herpntns, 81 

pnt, 124 

piatva, 273 

piypa, 289 

pixpov, 258 

ptpeopa, 403 

pucéw, 253, 332 
picOss, 126, 395 
piaOwrds, 191 
prmpeiov, 138 

potxeva, 455 

podvva, 533 

povn, 238 

povoyerns, 27, 53, 59, 357 
povos, 141 

pooxos, 482 

povotkds, 554 
puedopa, 515 

pupias, 492 

pupifw, 199 


pads, 85 


vapdos, 212 
vepern, 418 
veppos, 456 
vewrepos, 301 
uxdw, 261, 334, 363, 364, 440, 537 
vikn, 363 
verrnp, 227 
vintw, 227 
voew, 222 
vopos, 198 
voos, 546 


woow, 287 


Enpaive, 250, 536 
Enpds, 132 
EvAov, 440 


dyxos, 458 

ddnyéw, 256 

600s, 64 

b(m, 206 

66ev, 338 

oOdvuov, 289 

oixia, 237 
oikodopew, 86 
oixoupevn, 45 

ddos, 159, 187 
ddrvvbos, 499 
dpoiws, 135 
dpodoyeo, 185, 222, 320, 355, 394 
6pov, 126 

ovaptov, 217 

évona, 50, 254, 402 
évrws, 174. 

bra Bev, 487 
orice, 55 

orracta, 406 
orapa, 553 

épapa, 406 

épacts, 406 

dpdw, 58, 66, 109, 143, 257, 418 
épyn, 110, 500 
Spunpa, 554 
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dpveov, 549 

ophaves, 245 

datos, 464, 588 

oaos, 48 

doris, 180, 308, 419, 426 
dray, 182, 341, 363, 485, 504. 
ovdeis, 314 

ovkeri, 252 

ov yn, 129, 149, 227 

ovv, 180, 151, 157, 161, 169, 258 
otros, 62, 159, 162 

dpethw, 228, 329 
dyAos, 62, 165, 206, 215, 216 
ovaptov, 144, 298 

ovia, 146 

dyes, 160, 429 


matOapov, 144 

madiov, 130, 297, 334 
madioxn, 270 

maXatds, 330 

mavrokpatwp, 420 

mavrote, 172 

mapd, 42, 152, 166, 244, 311, 393 
mapayw, 3o1 

mapadercos, 442 
mapabidam, 154, 228, 268, 286 
mapakAnros, 243, 324 
mapakunta, 292 
trapadapBavw, 47, 240 
mapdarts, 526 

mapeuBodn, 561 

mapGevos, 533 

mapotpia, 189, 260 
mapovaia, 342 

mappnota, 157, 158, 341 
mas, 36, 150, 255, 335, 345, 
macxa, 276 

maraoow, 518 

matnp, 53, 177, 308 
Tlarpos, 421 

marpis, 128 

meiOw, 109, 352, 377 


metpata, 144 

medexiCopat, 560 

mevOepos, 270 

mevOos, 563 

mepi, 151, 255, 304 

mepiBadrdrAw, 279, 463, 479 

mepiC@vvupt, 427 

meptrrarew, 70, 154, 200, 301, 315, 401, 
437 

meptaocevw, 145 

meptoads, 190 

méTpos, 73 

myn, 112, 117 

mxus, 567 

matw, 161, 168, 296, 298 

tivo, 115 

mintw, 546 

miotevo, 49, 83, 86, 87, 157, 173, 187, 
198, 222, 223, 237, 368 

murtikds, 212 

mlatts, 863 

motos, 295, 321, 401, 414, 469 

mAavaw, 158, 165, 319, 348, 455 

mAavn, 357 

mAavos, 394 

mAareta, 570 

mAnpns, 54 

mAnpow, 157, 251, 260, 311, 461 

mAnpopa, 56 

mAotaptov, 148, 297 

mAovov, 146 

mAouvtew, 471 

mvevpa, 93, 121, 122, 164, 413, 422 


mvevpatikas, 519 


‘rvew, 147 


modnpns, 427 

troew, 36, 103, 185, 159, 323, 346, 363, 
527, 548 

motpaive, 300, 459, 504 


, | motuvn, 193 


motos, 197, 274, 301 
modepew, 449 
moAenos, 541 
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sodus, 127 

moAvtipos, 212 

mornpos, 101, 265, 334, 539 
mopevonat, 130, 239, 255 
wopveia, 175 

mopvos, 564 

moppupeos, 279 
morapogdpnros, 525 
ToTan os, 343 
mpatr@piov, 272 
mpacow, 101, 103 
speoBurepos, 391 
mpoayo, 395 
mpoatridopat, 141 
mpoBartxds, 131 
mpoBarov, 300 
mporeuma, 402 

mpos, 33, 308, 324, 370 
mpogevxn, 505 
mpookuvew, 119, 120, 122 
mpookxurntns, 121 
mpoogaytov, 297 
mpoadéepw, 255 
mpotpexa, 291 
mpopacrs, 254 
spopntevo, 518 

mpwt, 273 

mpwivos, 460 

mparov, 253 

mpatos, 5d 

mpwtorokos, 415. 
mrépva, 229 

ntaxeia, 443 

murov, 565 

muperos, 130 

mupdopa, 472 

muppos, 495 

mwpoo, 222 


paBdos, 459 
pamtopa, 271 
pe8a, 553 

pew (to flow), 163 


java, 107, 143, 264 ° 


| poudaia, 428, 497 


purdw, 573 


caBBarov, caBBara, 291 


cadmy&, 425, 475 
Yapapecris, 113 
camgetpos, 567 
capdovvé, 568 

odp&, 50, 93 
cetopos, 499 
onpaiva, 408 
onpetov, 83, 129, 148 
onptxdv, 550 

Sipov, 156 
oxavdarilo, 154, 254 
gxavdadoy, 333 
oxevos, 459, 551 
oxnvéo, 51, 504, 562 
okAnpos, 153 

oxoria, 40, 167, 314, 331 
oxéros, 40, 101, 314 
opapayduvos, 477 
covdaptov, 207, 292 
aneipa, 268 
omdayxva, 352 
oradiov, 536 
arapvan, 536 
arédavos, 445, 466, 479 
arnbos, 231, 232 
atnkw, 65, 177 
orda, 132 

ordpa, 397 

orpyvos, 549 

aorvdos, 467 
avyxowwvew, 549 
auykowwvos, 420 
avyxpaoua, 113 
oven, 75, 76 
ovAAapBavw, 269 
cupBovrevo, 471 
avppabnrns, 201 


| ouppépw, 255 
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ouvaye, 268, 528 °- 
cuvayoyn, 153, 271 : 
cvvedprov, 210 

ovvepyos, 402 
cuvepxopa, 271° 
ovrnbeva, 276 

ovrrpiBa, 459 

ovpo, 151 

opal, 350, 489, 497, 526 
odpayifw, 107, 148, 572 
oxiopa, 195 

oxowviov, 84 

cao, 200 

cotnp, 127, 358 
cortnpia, 120 


tadairepos, 471 
raAdavriatos, 543 
rapaoow, 220 

tapos, 138 

tdytqv, 234 

taxos (év rayet), 407 
rexviov, 285, 323 
rexvov, 49, 391 
tédeos, 361 

reed, 125, 139, 327 
tedéwm, 286, 537 
TéAos, 225 
terapratos, 206 
tetpaywvos, 566 
Terpapnvov, 126 


rnpéw, 243, 326, 827, 409, 459, 465 


riOnus, 191, 252, 351 
riyun, 493 
titAos, 283 
roovtos, 122 
rotor, 494 
ronacsov, 568 
romos, 210, 239 
rore, 233 
tpvyde, 536 
tpwye, 153, 229 
rusros, 294 


tuprdw, 333 


vaxivOvos, 512 

tdAwvos, 480, 537 

vytaive, 399 

vyins, 1382, 159 

vdpia, 80, 114 

vdep, 104, 364, 365 

vios, 49, 115, 130 

indy, 147, 155, 161, 169, 200, 204, 
216, 240, 252, 256, 539 

travraw, 202, 217 

tmavrnots, 216 

urep, 200 

umnpetns, 161, 268, 275 


| td, 75, 76 
|| unddevypa, 228 


trroAapBava, 402 
Umopovn, 466 
vatepew, 79 
tdarrds, 285 
tyydw, 98, 221 


daive, 40, 332 

davepow, 295, 307, 344, 472 
gavépwors, 407 

gavos, 268 

duppaxeia, 514 

gpadAos, 101, 138 

gdépa, 396 

guadn, 490 

prc, 135, 205, 253, 261, 291, 300 
irorparevo, 403 

pAvapéw, 403 

goBos, 361 

hoimé, 216, 502 

gopew, 280 

qoprior, 458 

ppayéArdtov, 84 

gpeap, 112, 114, 507 
gvaAakn, 104, 548 

gvddcow, 265, 375 

van, 419, 491, 528 
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gory, 64, 94 

ges, 39, 139, 166, 312, 315 
geoornp, 167, 565. 

porife, 40 


xaipa, 106, 396 
xaArxndov, 568 
xaAxKoAiBavoy, 428 
xapai, 182 
xapa, 106, 259, 400 
xdpaypa, 529 
xapiCopa, 343 
xdpw, 350 
xdpts, 54, 892 
xaptns, 396 
xelyappos, 267 
xArades, 492 
x'Atapxos, 269 
xAtapds, 470 
xAwpos, 496 
xoumé, 496 
xoAdw, 159 
xopralw, 148 
xXdptos, 145 
xXpiw, 199 
xpicpa, 338 





xpdvos, 516 
xpuaiov, 471 
xpvadArhos, 568 
xpuvodw, 544 
xopew, 81, 174 
xe@piov, 112 
xe@pis, 37 


Wevdorpopyrns, 355 
wevdos, 177 

Wevorns, 177, 339 
Wrnradpdw, 305 

Yndos, 452 

Wuyn, 219, 220, 400, 497 
Wuypos, 470 

Yopifo, 232 

yopiov, 232 


Q, 419 

ode, 546 

av, 60 

6 ov, Kai 6 Hy, 412 
pa, 217, 337 

os, 53 

a@rdptor, 269 
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